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A Handsome and Profitable Jersey Herd 


This Woodside herd of Jerseys, owned by David Roberts of Burlington Co, N J, is run strictly for business, and 
the raising of breeding stock is combined with the production of milk for a large seaside hotel.. The herd numbers over 
50 head, and is rich in the blood of Eurotas, Coomassie, the St Lamberts, Stoke Pogis 3d and Combination. The bulls 
are from tested cows, while several of the cows in the herd have made from 14 lbs to 17 lbs 8 oz butter in seven days, and 
others are capable of doing it if tested. It costs no more to feed such a herd than a lot of scrub cows, and their calves 
are worth a good deal for breeding purposes. 








































78 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 





The Best MarketssutheWorld 


Are the Five Million Farms m the United States 


HEIR thirty millions of occupants are the greatest consumers of manufactures. Our farm people 
have more wealth per capita and less indebtedness relatively than any other class of equal numbers. 
They were never so prosperous as now, so eager to buy, so awake to improvements and _ progress. 


To Reach This Unlimited Home Market 


Advertise in the American Agriculturist Weeklies—the most widely circulated agricultural journals on earth. 
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THESE MAPS SHOW the actual number of PAID SUBSCRIBERS to Orange Judd Farmer, American Agriculturistand New England Homéstead, according 
to a count of subscription lists, July 1st, 1900 

















——MONARCHS of the AGRICULTURAL PRESS 


8 gos 100,000,000 copies sold; probably as much as all similar periodicals put together. Last year alone, within 
a fraction of 10,000,000 copies were required, and the first years of the new century promise to see an 


Average Circulation of a Million @ Month 





‘THE American Agriculturist Weeklies go only to paid subscribers, the most enterprising and wealthiest farmers and rural] families, 


ope The American Agriculturist Weeklies are the “agricultural Bible” of the farms and homes of America—the oldest, most influential 
Vy and most universally known of the agricultural press. They also reach fancy farmers, village folks and ail lovers of country life. Their Vy 
views upon agricultural sentiment are closely followed by statesmen and politicians. The Orange Judd crop reports are the accepted . 
Bs authority in the markets of the world. ‘The American Agriculturist Weeklies introduced scientific fertilization; they induced Congress ¥ 
to establish agricultural experiment stations in each state; they organized the American Maize Propaganda that has enormously j 
increased the uses of corn throughout the world, The work of these journals largely aided in developing the American beet sugar 
industry, in which millions of capital is now profitably invested. In sixty days they organized the League of Domestic Producers, oy 
a representing 3,000,000 voters. The Homestead so organized the milk producers in New England as to add millions to their income, Q 
CANS American Agriculturist likewise established the Five States Milk Producers’ Association for the market of Greater New York. Ge S 
Orange Judd Farmer has done like work for Chicago and Middle Western markets. -Other vast agricultural industries have likewise 


been benefited by these periodicals, All this accounts for their prestige, circulation and advertising patronage. 











NLY reliable advertisers admitted, such 4s we can guarantee our readers they may. safely 'do business with. Advertising rates*so reasonable as to 
be the cheapest; effectiveness. considered. For advertising rates; maps showing actual subscribers in each state, sworn details of circulation 
each week of the year, reports of those who have made money by advertising in these mediums, address either of our offices. Correspondence invited. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 67 
Makes Money from Pears. 





Probably the best-known fruit grower in 
the Freehold district of N J is Hon D, D. 
Denise, who is pres of the state bd of agri, 
in annual session at Trenton this week, and 
of the cattle commission, and also mayor 
of the city in which he resides. Mr Denise 
has a 250 acre farm, about 60 acres of which 














D. D. DENISE OF NEW JERSEY. 


are covered with fruit trees, mostly pears 
and apples. The pears are all Kieffers and 
Le Conte. The Kieffer is preferred for pro- 
fit, but the Le Conte is planted for fertili- 
zation of the blossoms. Mr Denise firmly 
believes that no variety will bear full crops 
when planted exclusively. He has planted 
his trees 16 ft apart each way, but says that 
should he plant a young orchard they 
should be set 25. He was led to this con- 
clusion by the appearance of the outside 
trees of the orchard, which are loaded.even 
to the lower branches and the fruit of these 
trees is of better appearance and more 
highly colored, because of more_light and 
air. 

‘Were it not for the prospect of blight 
taking away many of my trees, I should 
cut out every other one with the idea that 
ithe remaining trees would return. me more 
value in fruit than all the trees if left near 
together.’’ Mr Denise has no patience with 
orchardists who neglect the trees and 
pointed out a number of examples of poor 
orcharding where the land had been al- 
lowed to grow up to weeds and not being 
sufficiently enriched the trees had become 
stunted and unprofitable. ‘I believe in giv- 
ing my_attention to the trees,” said Mr 
Denise. “That is where the money comes 
from. Fruit is the only thing I can grow 
with profit.’””’ Accordingly large quantities 
of commercial fertilizers are applied every 
year fully as liberally as to the potato crop, 
which is the only other important specialty 
on the farm. 

The method in thinning the pear crop is 
a very practical one. When the pears are 
about half grown, if abundant, half of them 
are picked off and ripened in the fruit room 
and sold for whatthey will bring. Being 
very early they usually command fair 
figures. The removal of half the crop per- 
mits the remainder to attain good size and 
command first-rate prices. “The Kieffer is 
a good pear to eat,’ asserts Mr Denise. 


For Week Ending January 19, 1901 


“The criticism against it is owing to the 
fact that few growers know how to ripen 
it. It must be picked some time before it 
mellows and put away in the dark fruit 
room to ripen gradually. The Le Conte 
pear is also profitable but is not upon the 
whole as satisfactory as the Kieffer.” 


Production of High-Grade Milk. 


F. H, STADMUELLER, CONNECTICUT. 








The keynote of the situation is clean 
milk. To accomplish this the milkers must 
have clean clothes and hands. For clothing, 
suitable suits devoted exclusively to milk- 
ing are required. Ordinary white cotton 
jumpers and overalls are well adapted for 
this. They must be washed and sterilized 
daily. The milkers must thoroughly wash 
their hands with hot water and soap, using 
brush, and cleanse the finger nails. The 
milk utensils, -pails, cans, bottles, strainers, 
etc, should all be sterilized, which is best ac- 
complished by moist heat (steam) rather 
than dry heat. For sterilizing bottles, a 
wooden chest is the best. For convenience 
in handling, the bottles are placed in trays 
which slide into the chest. Avoid the use 
of galvanized iron in this work, as steam 
attacks “and destroys the galvanizing. 

The trays should be made of wood, se- 
cured with wooden dowels instead of nails 
or screws, as metal takes the heat before 
the wood, causing expansion of the metal 
and spreading of the wood, so that trays 
soon fall apart. The dust in the atmos- 
phere of the stables should be maintained 
at a minimum, particularly during milk- 
ing. This is accomplished by moistening 
all dry foods, the repeated removal of such 
dust as accumulates, and frequent white- 
washing. Experience has indicated the 
absolute necessity of using covered milk 
pails. 

HANDLING THE MILK. 

Milk produced under these conditions 
will, nevertheless, be somewhat infected 
by micro-organisms, as despite all these 


; No. 3 


precautions it will have been exposed to an 
indefinite and varying amount of infection. 
To prevent the multiplication of such bac- 
teria as shall have gained access to the 
milk it becomes indispensable to imme- 
diately cool the milk to about 40 deg. The 
milk must be cooled in a room as dust 
proof as possible. This precludes the feasi- 
bility of cooling the milk in the stable. 
If a room in the stable is constructed for 
this purpose the entrance to it should be 
double vestibuled. 

When milk is produced under such condi- 
tions, butter making resolves itself into 
a@ mere rule of thumb. Cream _ derived 
from such milk has only to stand long 
enough to develop the required degree of 
acidity, and then churned, worked, etc. The 
initial product, the milk, being uniform, the 
butter making becomes a mere mechanical 
process. This fact has demonstrated itself 
in our practice with such emphasis as to 
raise the question why dairy instructors 
do not devote more effort to emphasize care 
in production, rather than to dwell so much 
upon methods of correcting evils which 
have their origin in indifferent and careless 
handling of the milk. 


THE COWS AND WHAT TO FEED THEM. 


In addition to wholesomeness or cleanli- 
ness, there is a growing demand for richer 
milk. This is most economically met by 
selecting cows possessing the individuality 
to produce rich milk. For this purpose we 
rely upon Jerseys. Having the proper cows, 
the only remaining factor worthy of note 
is the feeding. This problem is ultimately 
associated with local conditions. For win- 
ter feeding we usually use a grain ration 
composed by weight as follows: Corn meal 
one part, bran three parts, old process lin- 
seed meal 1% paris. A cow, if milking, 
receives from 2 to 14 lbs per day, accord- 
ing to period of lactation and individual 
capacity. Whenever a greater deviation in 
the grain ration is desired for any particu- 
lar purpose, it is obtained by adding either 
corn or linseed meals. 





A PENNSYLVANIA WORKING DAIRY HERD 


A typical southeastern Pa or Md farm scene is here pictured, writes Nora M. 
Snavely. The group of cattle are very gentle and are taken to and from pasture by a 
boy seven years old. After milking the cows in the stable, they are turned in the 


barnyard for the night. 


the family and the surplus is sold to the grocery store. 


These cows supply more milk and butter than is required for 


In winter the cows are fed on 


cut corn fodder, clover hay, bran and corn chop in the stable, where they are kept all 


the time except to get water. 


that all the grass is cut for them and fed in racks. 


In summer they are in pasture after haying. Before 


Sugar corn is planted at differ- 


ent times for family use and the green stalks fed to the cows. 
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Cowpeas tor the Ohio Valley. 


U. COULSON, SULLIVAN CO,. IND. 





Can cowpeas be grown successfully in 
So Ind? I say yes, most assuredly. Last 
June I planted 12 acres, one bushel to the 
acre, drilling them in with a wheat. drill. 
The yield and quality was beyond expecta- 
tion for thin land and a wet season, and I 
have been feeding them ever since they 
were harvested. As a forage crop, I find 
them a good substitute for corn and hay. 
Mine made about two tons to the acre. I 
have seen them growing where I thought 
they would make twice that amount. I 
would advise farmers to be careful as to 
the kind, as there are about 30 varieties, and 
they do not all mature in this climate as 
they do in So states. 

My faith in cowpeas was strengthened by 
inspecting large fields and talking with 
planters in Mo, Ark, Tenn, Ala and La, es- 
pecially the latter state, where all the cir- 
cumstances were favorable for forming a 
correct conclusion. In Madison parish, La, 
I spetit four weeks and rode over hundreds 
of acres of this, the forage and fertilizer 
plant of the south. I visited the planta- 
tions of the Maxwells and Miss Lu Lucas. 
On the latter plantation I saw 75 head of 
mules and other stock to correspond with 
the surroundings, all fat and sleek, and fed 
exclusively upon pea hay. From Miss Lu- 
eas I learned much concerning the nutri- 
tious qualities of the pea as a forage plant 
and its great value as a fertilizer in re- 
claiming wornout land. It would be a very 
dul! farmer indeed who would not note the 
improvement in a field of cotton or a field of 
corn that followed a crop of peas. If this 
did not satisfy the most skeptical, let them 
take a look at the fat, sleek stock, drink of 
that creamy milk, with a particular and 
pleasant taste only known where the pea 
grows freely, and the rich golden 
butter, equal to any creamery, and that 
too without the aid of any artificial col- 
oring. On the plantation of Mr 
Maxwell, I was shown. 75 head of 
steers, which he was feeding for market 
exclusively on peas by pasturing. The 
stock was not well bred, but the animals 
were fat, and some of them weighed 1700 lbs. 

I have attempted to show what the cow- 
pea does, now let us see what it is. It be- 
longs to the family of plants known as the 
legumes, meaning gathering without cut- 
ting. It is one of those industrious plants 
which works day and night. There is no 
time lost from the time it commences tak- 
ing root and putting forth its leaves until 
its task is done. Its roots have extended 
deep into the earth, brought up and dis- 
tributed through the soil the elements nec- 
essary for the growth, development and 
maturity of plant life. The leaves and the 
vines are neither tardy nor slow in their 
part of the work. As soon as the sun shines 
on them chey begin to gather from the air, 
sunshine, dew and moisture and complete a 
full ration for man, beast or fowl. They 
store in the soil that which gives life and 
vigor to other plants in after years. As 
cowpeas have been classed with clover and 
other leguminous plants by all scientific 
men, it is fairly well established that it is 
the business of this plant to draw phos- 
phoric acid and potash from. the subsoil as 
well as gather nitrogen from the atmos- 


phere. The combination thus formed re- 
sults in what we get in our cereals and 
meats, It supplies protein, one of*the great 


faciors in sustaining life in human be- 
ings as well as animals According to the 
dept of agri, chemical analysis shows that 
we should give legumes the very highest 
. place among foods. Containing as they do 
more protein than the best cuts of meat 
and in some cases a larger percentage of 
fat, besides a considerable amount of 
starch pound for pound, they are more 
valuable than meats or our best cereals. 
The Minn exper sta found the same to be 
true. Tenn has given the subject a great 


deal of attention, and places the pea at the 
head of the list as a forage and fertilizer 
plant. 


I am of the opinion that a sowing of 





, @ value for cattle food. 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


peas on the same ground many ‘years in 
succession will exhaust the potash and the 
soil will become pea sick just the same as 
land sometimes gets clover sick.:. From the 
fact that potash and phosphoric acid are 
much easier and cheaper supplied than 
nitrogen, I am convinced: that it is geod 
farming toebe liberal in the cultivation of 
peas as a fertilizer as well as a forage crop. 
Each farmer should investigate and be- 
come familiar with his necessites and then 
apply the remedy. 





Chicory as a Commercial Crop. 





Chicory is grown quite extensively a3 a 
substitute or adulteration of coffee. The 
root, which resembles somewhat a beet, 
is the part used, although the leaves have 
It is essentially 
a cool climate crop, but is cultivated in 
nearly every country in Europe. The in- 





CHICORY ROOTS AND LEAVES, 


dustry in this country has obtained a good 
start and is confined very largely to sec- 
tions of Mich, Ill, Wis and Neb. Maurice 
G. Kains, in a bulletin of the U S dept 
of agri, gives the average yield per acre 
at six to 10 tons, the average price as $6 
to 8, and the cost of growing from $30 
to 45 per acre. With intelligent manage- 
ment, a fair season and an average yield 
and price, the profit is somewhat more 
than from growing corn or wheat. 

The varieties commonly grown are 
Brunswick, Magdeburg and _ Schlesische, 
which are here illustrated. The former two 
are of the same form, Fig }b, the roots of 
Magdeburg being somewhat longer, but 
harder to dig, although more productive. 
Schlesische has a short, blunt, thick root, 
Fig a, and is comparatively easy to dig. 
A deep loam of medium richness and tex- 
ture is the best soil. In fact, any soil 
which will allow a good root development 
is suitable. A light dressing of stable ma- 
nure is usec, but the best practice is to ap- 
ply manure in excess to the crop which 
precedes chicory. 

Chicory does best when following some 
cereal crop like wheat, barley or oats. 
As soon as the cereal is harvested the land 
should be gang-plowed 6 in deep. The 
surface should be harrowed after every 
rain, or once in two weeks until late fall, 
when it should be plowed 10 in deep. In 
spring the surface should be harrowed 
down fine and kept mellow until plant- 
ing time. Chicory should be sown at corn 
pianting time, when the weather has be- 
come fairly settled. Seed is put in with 
a garden drill at the rate of 2 Ibs per acye, 







It should be planted about 1-3 in deep, in 
rows 15 to 18 in apart: “The cultivation 
should be similar to that given beets. Har- 
vesting should begin in Oct, the later the 
better before frost. The harvesting is sim- 
ilar to that of beets. The roots are sent 
to the factory, where they are then care- 
fully washed, cut into pieces of irregular 
shape about % in in diameter and roasted. 





Wheat Headers in Argentina. 


B. W. SNOW. 





Roughly speaking, the whole wheat crop 
of Argentina now being harvested (Jan) is 
cut with headers. The use of binders is al- 
most unknown and farmers owning them 
have been Known to remove the binding 
attachment and use them as mere mowing 
machines. Only a knowlelge of the char- 
acter of the agricultural population here 
will serve to explain this practice. The Ital- 
fan wheat farmer, and practically all are 
Italians, has but two objects before him in 
his practice of agriculture: To accomplish 
the largest result with. the smallest expen- 
diture of labor, and to avoid every possi- 
ble expenditure of money. With these aims 
in view he wants a header in field, because 
with it he cuts a 12 or 14-ft swath and 
does not spend any money for binding 
twine. The waste of his wheat, both dur- 
ing harvest and while in the stack, has no 
significance to him, because he seems un- 
able to regard anything as money until it 
has been actually converted into cash. For 
exactly the same reasons he will not use 
a wheat drill, preferring rather a broadcast 
seeder or even sowing by hand. Here again, 
as he can understand nothing of the sci- 
ence of agriculture or the conditions gov- 
erning plant growth, he can only be im- 
pressed by that method which covers the 
greatest area in the shortest time. 

In using his header, however, he does not 
use it as we do in Cal, where weather and 
crop conditions make it suitable. Instead 
of using it as a header, taking off only the 
head and a very small portion of straw, he 
lowers the frame until it cuts the stalk 
low enough down to harvest from 9 to 12 
in of straw. It is practically converted into 
a wide-swath mowing machine but for the 
fact that the carrier dumps head and straw 
into the header wagon. In using the head- 
er four oxen are the usual motive power 
and two relays of these patient beasts push 
the work in the hight of harvest from dawn 
until all light is gone, frequently working 
half of the night when the moon is shining. 

The stacking of the headed wheat is very 
poorly done, usually it being simply dumped 
into a. pile without the slightest attempt 
to make a thatched stack. Apparently the 
farmers are fatalists, as in a climate where 
severe rain storms are not infrequent they 
are willing to take chances of getting a 
machine to thresh their grain before the 
rains come. There have been seasons when 
long continued, driving rains have resulted 
in the loss of fully a third of the crop. But 
year in and year out the actual stack loss 
is smaller than would be naturally expected, 
conditions considered. 


Why Dead Furrows Are Not Wanted. 
L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 





Upon the character of the soil and lay 
of the land depends the manner in which 
land should be plowed to.give the best re- 
sults as regards production and ease. in 
cultivation. By far too many farmers do 
not give these important matters sufficient 
consideration. Some practice plowing 
nearly all the land in narrow strips, leav- 
ing deep, dead furrows about 35 ft or less 
apart. When the soil is naturally wet and 
heavy this proves beneficial, as it gives 
good surface drainage, but it leaves the 
surface in an extremely bad condition for 
use of: crop:gathering machinery, as the 
jolting and wear and tear of machinery 
and jerking about of team and man are 
wearisome to say the least. Besides, when 


any portion of the crop falls into one of, 

















these deep furrows it is difficult. to secure. 

Land that requires deep, dead furrows 
fer drainage should be thoroughly under- 
drained, then dead furrows would net be 
required, and nine times in 10 it is only a 
portion of the field in which dead furrows 
are necessary. However, unless plowed in 
patches, the whole field is cut up with 
furrows, resulting in a greater loss than 
if the whole field was plowed level. But 
little grain or other crops grow in the deep 
furrows, and what does is usually stunted. 

The whole field should be plowed level 
or without dead furrows. When harrowing 
and seeding has been completed, take a 
one-horse plow and follow along the low- 
est portions or the natural water course. 
This will prove effective and you will 
have only one shallow furrow to contend 
with instead of a perfect network of them. 
Cne other great mistake many farmers 
make is to throw the furrow several years 
in succession toward the fence, often leav- 
ing thee soil at that point a foot higher 
than where the fence is located. This 
earth is usually thrown in so far that it 
cannot be turned back with the plow. The 
only true way is to at one plowing turn 
the furrow toward the fence, then at the 
next plowing turn it all back. Do not 
crowd the fence too closely. It takes years 
tu again get a field level that has been 
plowed in this hit-and-miss way. 

If a field is nearly square, or two sides 
are parallel, it is but little trouble to com- 
mence in the middle of the, field, turning 
the soil at all times toward the center. 
The next plowing, throw toward the fence 
by going around the field, commencing at 
the side. If it is. absolutely necessary to 
plow in strips or lands, make them as wide 
as possible, and after plowing each dead 
furrow at once, turn back two light fur- 
rows, one on each side, into the dead fur- 
row. The process of harrowing and drill- 
ing will make the land quite level. Of 
course this is only possible with stubbie 
land or land free from sod. 

A side-hill plow is a good implement to 
use for level plowing. You can comménce 
at one side and throw all the land in one 
direction. Some of these equipments are 
very simple, and the moldboard can be 
changed from right to left or vice versa 
while the team is turning around. To 
level up an unequal surface, they are just 
the thing. 


a. 


New Methods of Composting Manures. 


E. C. W., CHENANGO CO, N Y. 





The composition of farm manure depends 
upon several conditions, viz, the quantity 
and quality of food eaten, the character of 
litter used, the manner in which it has been 
cared for and upon this latter condition its 
value largely depends. The common meth- 
od of storing manure, as seen by a drive 
through the surrounding country, is under 
the eaves of the barn. This method re- 
sults in a loss of much of the soluble and 
hence the more valuable portions of the 
manure. Therefore with the low price of 
farm products and the high price of com- 
mercial manure, it stands the farmer in 
hand to look well after this source of fer- 
tility, the barnyard manure pile. 

The best and cheapest manner of in- 
creasing this source of fertility is the com- 
post heap. By saving and rendering solu- 
ble (by decomposition) all sources of fer- 
tility. now wasting around the farm and 
buildings, the difference between profit and 
loss may be kept upon the profit side of the 
ledger. On our farm there are three com- 
post heaps, those from the cows, swine and 
poultry. Our method of composting is as 
follows: Our pig sty is built with a water- 
tight floor, and into this is thrown the 
manure from one horse to hasten decom- 
position, for hog manure is what is known 
as “cold manure.”’ Also all refuse from 
the kitchen and garden, viz, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, parings, etc, including leaf mold 
from the forest, chip dirt and chaff for nest 
are thrown into the sty. This material is 
taken out at intervaia and thrown under a 
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shed with tight floor or pit, and on it are 
emptied ail slops from the houtse. 

Our cow stable has a water-tight trench 
er gutter and into this are thrown the ma- 
nure from the other two horses, sawdust, 
leaves and soiled litter, and either drawn 
as made or thrown under cover, with wa- 
ter-tight cistern to catch the drainage. This 
is sprinkled occasionally with gypsum or 
kainit to retain the ammonia and 
check excessive fermentation. Our poul- 
try compost is the most’ valuable 
of all, taking place as far as it 
goes of the more costly commercial 
article, and is treated in the following man- 
ner: As soon as cleaned, the floor is cov- 
ered with dry road dust or chip dirt to pre- 
vent it sticking to the floor and covered 
from time to time with a layer of gypsum 
as a nitrogen: trap, as this eiement of fer- 
tility is the most costly of all and as fickle 
as the proverbial dame Fortune, alternat- 
ing at times with dry dust or screened chip 
dirt to absorb moisture. This checks all 
offensive odor or gases, and may be cleaned 


at convenience without detriment to the 
hens. 
When wanted for corn, where it is al- 


ways used, it is poured on the floor, raked 
free of feathers, cobs, etc, and to it added 
about 500 lbs agricultural chemicals for 
each ton compost, thoroughly mixed and 
pulverized, and applied with a planter 350 to 
400 lbs per acre. Our cow and hog com- 
post is used either as top-dressing, har- 
rowed in with the crops, or plowed under. 
During the past few dry seasons the lat- 
ter method has given best results, as the 
humus from the manure retained the mois- 
ture until needed by the growing crop and 
when turned back again the following 
spring insured a good catch of clover. 


re 


Influence of Feed on the Growing Pig--l 


*PKOF W. A. HENRY, WIS EXPER STA. 





In ’84, Sanborn of the Mo agri college ob- 
served more lean and less fat in the bodies 
of the pigs fed middlings than in those fed 
corn meal. He wrote: Experience con- 
vinces me that the exclusive use of corn 
meal for a feeding ration is detrimental to 
a vigorous and healthy muscular develop- 
ment, producing a pig easily subject to dis- 
ease, distasteful to consumers, and more 
costly than is necessary. He showed by 
succeeding tests that protein-rich foods may 
modify parts of the body of growing pigs 
materially in comparison with the bodies 
of other pigs fed rich carbohydrate rations 
in the form of corn meal. 

EXPERIMENTS BY OTHER STATIONS. 

Recognizing the importance of this work 
both to the breeder of swine and to the con- 
sumer of pork products, the writer 
conducted a series -of investigations 


along the same lines extending over 
a period of four years. In the 
Wis trials, pigs usually from the same 


litter were fed on a nutritious diet until 
they were about 100 days old. Then they 
were divided into two even lots, one re- 
ceiving corn meal as its sole food together 
with salt and wood ashes, while the other 


lot was given feeding stuffs‘ rich in protein ~ 


and ash, such as dried blood, middlings, 
peas and milk. The results of several ex- 
periments are given in the different reports 
of the Wis sta. Only the briefest sum- 
mary of one can be here reported. 
Experiments were conducted along the 
same line by Shelton at the Kan sta, where 
one lot of growing pigs was fed shorts and 
bran, which supply much protein, while a 
second lot received potatoes, tallow and 
corn meal, foods containing little or no pro- 
tein and much carbohydrates. In France, 
Fortier fed dry blood, middlings and skim- 
milk to one lot of pigs and corn meal to 
a second lot, thereby duplicating the feeds 
given in one case at the Wis sta. In these 
experiments the pigs receiving the different 





*Paper read at meeting of Minn stock- 
men. The concluding portion of Prof 
Henry’s valuable treatise will be printed 
next week. 
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rations made varying gains, those getting 
the protein-rich rations gaining more rapid- 
ly than those forced to live on the more re- 
stricted corn meal diet rich in carbohy- 
drates but lacking in protein. 

To make all data comparable, the sum- 
mary table below gives the slaughter tests 
appearing in trials at three stations, re- 
porting the weight of various organs per 
100 lbs of dressed carcass. 

SLAUGHTER TEST OF PIGS FED PROTEIN-RICH 
AND PROTEIN-POOR RATIONS. 


a 

Weight per 100 lbs~, a4 

carcass =e 

S _ Se 

2s 4 

) Bf i 
3393 
Station and feed b es 8 3 
e2anuk «& FA 

Per Ct .0z Oz Oz Oz Oz Lvs 

Lot 1. Middlings, blood, 3 — 4 71 — & — 

Lot 2 Corn meal, "Zz = 2 oe ae oe 
WIs. 

Lotl. Milk, middlings, : 

blo 19 27 5.0 17 80 565 

Lot 2. Corn meal, 20 42 2 #42 «2414 «88 86380 
§ Kan. 

Lotl. Shorts, bran, 23 61 4 7.4 «213 
Lot 2. Potatoes, tallow, ../- 
corn meal, 37-3658 10 75832 


Reviewing the table, it will be seen that 
the pigs receiving the ration rich in protein, 
being lot 1 in each instance, showed a great- 
er shrinkage in two cases out of three than 
those getting the ration rich in carbohy- 
drates, consisting wholly or mostly of corn 
meal. The pigs getting the protein-rich ra- 
tion had more blood in their bodies than the 
pigs getting corn meal. The livers and kid- 
neys were also heavier in proportion to 
body weight, and the tenderloin muscles 
larger. On the other hand, there was more- 
leaf lard proportionately in the bodies of 
the pigs getting corn meal. It was also 
found that the carcasses of the pigs getting 
the rations rich in protein contained con- 
siderably more lean meat and less fat than 
those of the pigs living on the ration poor 
in protein. Where there was the most mus- 
cle there was more water in the muscles and 
less fat, but the net gain of lean meat was 
considerable. 

BREAKING THE THIGH BONES. 


At the Wis and Kan stas tests were con- 
ducted to determine the strength of the 
thigh bones. They were made in the fol- 
lowing manner: The two rounded iron edges 
of the testing machine were set four inches 
apart. On these edges was placed a thigh 
bone taken from a carcass of a pig. 
A rounded edge was moved downward to 
press on the bone from above half way be- 
tween its points of support. The pressure 


was gradually increased until the 
bone snapped. The pressure’ brought 
to bear on the bone was indicated 


of the testing machine. 
Wis sta in one experi- 
ment reported in the table showed that 
for each of 100 Ibs of dressed § car- 
cass the thigh bones of the protein-fed pigs 
withstood the pressure of 503 Ibs before 
breaking, while those of the pigs getting 
corn meal withstood the pressure of only 
380 lbs. The difference between the lots at 
the Kan sta is much less, but they are in 
the same direction. 
SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE TESTS. 


Prof Manley Miles and Joseph Harris both 
criticised the work, saying among other 
things that there was probably little or no 
real difference between the animals various- 
ly fed. For example, if one pig had more 
blood than another, it was probable that 
where it was reported there was the most 
blood, there was the most water in the 
blood; that where the animal showed more 


on the scalebeam 
The trials at the 


lean meat than another it was 
probably due to the carcass being 
more watery, etc. To settle’ this 
point, analyses were made at the Wis 


station of livers, blood and muscles of some 
of the pigs.« In all cases it was found that 
based on dry matter there were still dif- 
ferences in the same line, as our table 
shows. 


Kindness Pays with all animals, 
particularly with the dairy cow. 
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Feeding and Rearing Calves. 


The dairy cow should never suckle her 
ealf for more than three days. Some ad- 
vocate taking the calf away as sgon as 
dropped. According to Prof A. M. Soule 
of the Tenn exper sta the calf should first 
be mothered before it is taken from the 
dam. This clears the skin of effete mat- 
ter and materially aids the circulation. It 
is very important that this be done, as the 
calf is in a weakened condition and this 
aids in the development of its strength. Af- 
ter it is done, the calf may be removed 
without suffering. In ail instances, it 
should receive the first milk or colostrum. 
This contains properties that are purgative 
in nature and clears the alimentary canal 
of materials that otherwise might cause 
congestion of the various digestive organs. 
Those who have handleil calves have been 
astonished by the rapid growth and 
strength displayed by young animals sev- 
eral days after birth: The colostrum milk 
is the best means of providing the animal 
with the requisite food for growth and de- 
velcpment. This matter must, therefore, 
receive due consideration when weaning 
calves and raising them by hand. 

Should scours and other intestinal troubles 
result from careless feeding, they can be 
remedied by the addition of lime water. and 
by feeding in such a manner that the ani- 
mal will have to take the milk slowly so 
that it will become thoroughly mixed with 
the saliva and other digestive juices and 
properly assimilated. After the third day, 
take the calf away and feed for two weeks 
or so on whole milk, then on skimmilk and 
adjuncts, chiefly flaxseed gruel. The milk 
must be fed at blood heat, between 98 and 
100 degrees Fahr. 

The: calf should early be taught to eat 
a mixture of grain and fodder. In the 
dairy the object is a rapid growth of mus- 
cle, but not fat. No difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in teaching the calf to drink if a 
nipple is used. Equally good calves can be 
grown on skimmilk, and at much less ex- 
pense when properly managed. The calves 
should be handled constantly from the be- 
ginning to make them gentle. Handle the 
udder varts in the heifer and thus stimulate 
the flow of blood to those parts, directly 
increasing the activity of the glands and 
developing the milk producing organs to the 
fullest extent. Breed at about 18 to 20 
months, so that the calf may be dropped at 
from 27 to 29 months. Breeding too young 
is detrimental to the mother, for she cannot 
develop properly and support a foetus at 
the same time, and a stunted heifer will 
make a cow deficient in stamina. 








Proper Location of Farm Buildings. 


VETERINARIAN J. B. PAIGE. 





When stables run east and west and the 
animals are urranged in two rows facing 
@ central passageway, those animals upon 
the south side get the benefits of all the 
sunlight, while those upon the north side 


get none at all. In combination 
barns used for storage and sta- 
ble, where the cattle are kept un-~* 


der the scaffolds, it is better to give them 
the southern exposure rather than the 
northern, for the objections to the wide 
range of temperature do not offset the 
stimulating efiect derived from direct sun- 
light upon the animals or the disinfecting 
action it has in the stable. In the storage 
of excrement about stables every precau- 
tion should be taken to guard against con- 
tamination of the air of the stable or the 
air introduced into it tu take the place of 
the foul air removed. 

To secure effective ventilation in any 
building, two sets of openings are neces- 
sary, namely, imlets for the admission of 
pure air and outlets for the removii of im- 
pure air. When the artificial system is em- 
ployed, especiaMy where heated air is the 
motive force, the inlets should be located 


in the walls near the ceilings, the outlets 
in the fioor on the same side of the room 
as the inlet. 


In naturdl ventilation, where 


cold air is brought in, the inlets should 
be in the walls near the floor line, the 
outlets in the ceilings, roofs or walls 
above. 

The inlet and outlet most commonly met 
with is the shaft or duct. In its con- 
struction there are certain general rules 
that should always be observed. A round 
shaft is preferable to a square one, as it 
has greater carrying capacity, there being 
no dead corners. A smooth one is better 
than one that is rough, the velocity of the 
current, all other conditions the same, be- 
ing greater in the former than the latter. 
To insure action a duct should be as short 
and straight as it is possible to have it. 
Those cf too great length are usually use- 
less unless artificial heat be used in them 
to create a circulation of air. Those placed 
on the south side of a building, where they 
are exposed to the heat of the sun, are 
more efficient than those placed on the 
north side. The introduction of angles 
should be avoided as much as possible. 
Each right angle put in reduces the ve- 
locity of the current one-half. When it 
becomes necessary, as it frequently is, to 
change the direction, a rounded elbow may 
be used to good advantage, it being claimed 
that it will not lesson the velocity as much, 
there being no square angle for the air to 
strike against. 





How to Enlarge the Manure Pile. 


E. C. GREEN. 





When I first began farming I was on a 
good-sized farm and had an unlimited quan- 
tity of swamp muck that cost only the haul- 
ing. I drew all the manure and scrapings 
of the barnyard, after using what was 
wanted for spring crops, and piled it up 
with jayers of muck. During the summer 
it was given one ocr ¢wo turnings and by 
fall I had a fine compost for wheat ground. 
One year I borrowed a manure spreader, 
paying $1 per day for its use and going 
nine miles after it. The hired man and 
myself put 38 leads of compost on _ the 
ground in fine shape in a day, and the crop 
of wheat and clover that I got convinced 
me that I was better paid then if I had 
used almost any kind of commercial ferti- 
lizer. When muck can be had it is one of 
the best substances to retain and save the 
value of anything that will make manure. 

But now circumstances have changed. 
Instead of being on a large farm with plen- 
ty of muck I am on a small one near a 
town, and muck is an unknown quantity. 
only obtainable by a long haul. A friend 
and fruit grower living near a town once 
said to me that he had solved the problem 
of how not to have to buy so much ma- 
nure. He never tied his stock in the stable. 
This plan I have adopted and my cow 
and horse have just as large a box stall as 
I can give them. The first question is that 
of bedding. Leaves form a good source, 
and one of the best materials. The only 
trouble is in securing and Keeping them, 
but by gathering in large sacks and pack- 
ing in a convenient dry place they go a 
long way to supply the need. In the fall 
I obtained a good lot of straw and chaff 
by clearing up a stack where the balers had 
been at work. The poultry manure is scat- 
tered around the stable an& tramped down 
by the animals. The drier part of the ma- 
nure and bedding from the horse is passed 
into the cow stall and used there for 
bedding. 

I feed partly for the value of the manure, 
as well as for the benefit of the animals. 
Bran,. oil meal and feeds of like sort, whose 
fertilizing value is almost equal to their 
cost, are bought, so I not only get the feed 
value, but by carefad saving get the fer- 
tilizing value also. Nevertheless, I like to 
feed some whole grain, such as corn and 
oats, for while a part of it passes through 
the animals undigested, it gives the hens 
that run in the stable a chance to scratch, 
which they engoy and it does them good, and 
the manure is spread around in good shape. 
This manure forms the basis of my com- 
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post heap. I clean it out of the stables 
occasionally. With plenty of bedding the 
animals are kept quite clean. The cow 
keeps clean when not tied. The manure 
being tramped down by the animals is 
about like plug tobacco, and has no smell 
until loosened up. 

When I clean out the manure it is not 
thrown out under the eaves to leach away 
—a practice which I am sure no reader of 
this paper would be guilty of,—but is piled 
up in a square, flat-topped pile, and then 
all substances which have a manurial value 
are added to it. The manure from the pig 
pen forms a valuable addition, also night 
soil, slops from the house, and in fact any- 
thing that the cow, pig or chickens will 
not eat. One only needs to look around to 
find things that would be much better to 
be in the compost heap than out of it. It 
is a good place for weeds, for if allowed 
to dry so they will do for the stable, they 
will drop their seed, so put them directly 
into the compost heap. . 

Before the heating process goes too far 
turnings should be given, which will even 
the heat and break the manure to pieces. 
As the fermentation causes a drying out, I 
have not found it necessary to put the heap 
under cover. There is more often a need 
for more water than falls to keep the pile 
from burning. When one begins to look 
around for material to put into the com- 
post heap he will be surprised to find how 
much can be gathered. I believe in and 
use commercial fertilizer, but my _ con- 
science would condemn me if I bought this 
and neglected ta save to the best possible 
advantage what I already have. By mak- 
ing and using the manure from the com- 
post heap I not only add fertilizer to the 
soil, but improve its mechanical condition 


as well, a thing that should not be lost 
sight of. 
Warming Water for Stock Pays— 


H. B. Gurier at a western dairy meeting a 
few years since, stated that he begins 
wafming his water as soon as freezing 
weather sets in. For his dairy cattle he 
likes to have drinking water heated to a 
temperature of dbout 75 or 80 Fahrenheit. 
Not only does it prevent chilling of his cows 
and a consequent decrease in the flow of 
milk, but it results in the consumption of 
a much smaller amount of food. Then, too, 
the cows find warm water more palatable. 
Let them drink as much as they want. 








HOOD FARM 


Milk Fever Cure 


(Improved Schmidt Treatment Complete.) 


Saves the lives of your most valuable cows. 
Every breeder, farmer and owner of a cow 
should keep it on hand ready for an emer- 
gency. No previous experience required. 
Perfectly safe to use after the cow becomes 
paralyzed. Complete apparatus with each 
package. Successfully used at Hood Farm. 
Three treatments, $2.50; or, by express 
paid to any railroad express point in the 
U. S., $2.75. On orders amounting to $5, 
we prepay express. We shall be pleased to 
answer all inquiries relative to care of dairy 
cows and swine. Mention this paper. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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is easiest to operate, 
easiest to clean, 
skims closest. Trial 
Free. write sor free book. 


A. H. REID, 
80th and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 



































Advantages of the Farm Separator. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





At every dairy convention, the farm sep- 
arator is one of the topics exciting grceal in- 
terest. This is from the creamerymen’s 
standpoint, and the dividing line is strieily 
whether the butter from cream hauled to 
the factory is of as fine a Aavor as that 
where the whole milk 1s tuken to the factory 
and the separating and all the other work 
done by the factory expert. On this ques- 
tion there is a division of thought, but 
where the milk is made into butter ut home 
there is but one side to the question. The 
farm separator stands unquestioned. But 
in some localities the separator is not well 
enough known to enable the farmers to 
judge whether it will pay them to invest. 
There come up the questions of how many 
cows will warrant the investment, how 
much time is required to operate it, what 
degree of skill is necessary to make it a suc- 
cess, and finally, whether for the average 
farmer it is not wise to do the best he can 
in the old way. 

Just as good butter can be made 
from cream raised in the common 
tin pan or the deep setting Cooley 
can as from separator cream, but 
it is not so easy to do it at all times, 
for the weather has greater chance to harm 
the cream by these old ways than when a 
separator is used. It is burdensome _ to 
churn every day on the farm, and twice a 
week is the rule. Thin cream, that is 
cream containing a great deal of milk, will 
sour quicker, go off in flavor sooner, than 
that which has more butter fat and less 
milk and .casein in it. Always there is a 
little impurity in milk, especially winter 
milk, and the more milk there is in the 
cream the more impurity there is. This 
causes an undesirable fermentation. But 
if the cream is thick it can be held little 
changed for three or four days, then thin- 
ned with warm sweet milk, or with sour 
skimmilk from the previous day’s separa- 
tion. The whole can be set to ripen, and 
the fermentation will be dominated by the 
freshly.added milk and give a delicately 
flavored butter. I do this way all the year 
around and get the highest creamery quo- 
tations or higher, and this is three or four 
cents above the highest quotations for 
dairy butter. Special customers can easily 
be worked up for your separator butter, for 
it is uniform and good, and a still higher 
price obtained. I sell in both ways. Ship- 
ping to the general market is easier, and 
when you get the highest quotations, and 
perhaps something above, it is satisfactory, 
but if you are ambitious to make a special 
maine and get a special price, the farm 
separator gives you the opportunity. 

Not only can you make butter as a rule 
and make it easier, but you make more of 
it from the same milk. This is because the 
separator gets out the butter fat more com- 
pletely than can be done by setting the milk 
for the cream to rise. Another advantage 
is in the increased value of the skimmilk. 
The separator can be started nearly as soon 
as you commence milking, and by the time 
this is finished, the separating will be prac- 
tically completed, and the warm, fresh, 
sweet milk fed to the calves and the pigs. 
This milk is better for stock than stale skim- 
milk. It is what the scientist call nascent 
force. the older milk gets the less of life it 
has the nearer it is to decomposition, and 
the less is its value to the calf. You can 
set the separator to skim as thin or as thick 
as you wish, and when you sell cream or 
use it in the family, this is an advantage. 

Now as to the number of cows which war- 
rants the purchase. A safe estimate is that 
you get as much from five cows by using 
the separator as from six without it. That 
is, it adds one cow to each five of the herd, 
and does not eat anything. I think the far- 
mer with five or more cows should buy one, 
and :then with the profits he can increase 
his herd and still more increase his profits. 
One man not far from me has two cows. 
He has bought a separator for these two, 
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The dairy or farm users of cream separators 
may well profit by the experience and follow 
the example of the creamery or factory users 
of such machines on a large scale. 

The differences between a superior and an 
inferior separator are just as relatively material 
to the farm user as to the factory user. The 
amount is not a couple of thousand dollars a 
year, of course, as it is with the factory user, 
but it is $25 to $50 (according to quantity of 
milk), and that means just as much tothe farm 
user. Every large and experienced creamery or 
factory concern in the country is now using 
De Laval machines and buying them exclu- 
sively. Nearly all these concerns have tried 
various “‘cheaper”” makes of separators and 
many have cast aside thousands of dollars 
worth of them. 


Such facts mean something to every user or 
intending buyer of a separator—big or little. 
The differences between small separators are 
just the same as between big ones. 

The De Laval machines can alone employ 
the patent protected “Alpha” disc system of 
divided strata separation. They bring standard 


prices and are made accordingly. In conse- 
quence they are as superior to the best of other 
separators as such machines are to setting sys- 








tems. The poorer 
makes of other separa- 
tors are mere fakes. 


A “20th Century” De Laval Catalogue 
will help to make these facts plain and 
may be had for the asking. 
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as the convenience and the added value of 
skimmilk satisfies him that it pays. 

The degree of skill required to run one is 
a great bugaboo. When I am away from 
home any one of my three boys will run the 
separator, and I feel no anxiety as to re- 
sults. I have used it daily for over four 
years and not a cent has been expended for 
repairs—a record unequaled by any other 
farm machinery with which I am ac- 
quainted. Still, it is easy to spoil one. If 
you run your work coat into the gearing, if 
you fail to oil it, if you smash it up general- 
ly, you will have all the grief you wish. 
But if it is oiled before starting and run at 
the proper speed, all else required is to pour 
in the milk. The machine will do the rest. 

Many turn by hand. The majority do in 
this county. In other counties most farmers 
use a tread power, steam or a gasoline en- 
gine. This is a matter of taste. Personally, 
I prefer the tread power. A yearling calf, 
a colt, a pony, or horse, or bull will do the 
work easily and thoroughly. The advan- 
tage of using power is you avoid the mo- 
notony of turning by hand, and you can be 
milking or feeding out the skimmilk at the 
same time. There are in this state several 
creameries using farm separator cream ex- 
clusively, and the patrons like the plan. 
Every private dairyman who has a separa- 
tor would consider it a calamity to be de- 
prived of its aid. 

The foregoing applies to centrifugal sep- 
arators--the genuine thing, not to the so- 
called separators which depend upon water 
dilution to separate the cream. Avoid 
these. The waste butter fat and the skim- 
milk is milk and water: They are no bet- 
ter than any other tin can, and any tin 
can or tin pan wastes butter and gives re- 
sults lacking in uniformity—one day one 
grade of butter, the next a different kind. 
As a result the dairy butter made in this 
way is quoted below the creamery butter, 
while separator butter tops the market all 
the time if made by one who knows his bus- 
iness. The separator can be used in the 
barn, in the dwelling house, or in a dairy 
house built for holding the milk and cream 
and provided with a tank of water. I pre- 
fer the last way. 

SS eee 
A Novelty in Pig Pens. 


B. W. SNOW. 





The Portuguese island of St Vincent is an 
{mportant ocean port from the fact that it 
furnishes the only deep water harbor on 
the route from Europe to both South 
America and South Africa, becoming there- 
by a great coaling station, cable station 
and port of general call. Still it is merely 
a mass of volcanic rock thrust up from the 
depths of the ocean. It has no soil, gets 
no rain of consequence, is without a blade 
of grass or green shrub—merely a waste 
of high rocky peaks and low sandy plains. 
upon which the tropical sun beats down 
with an intensity that makes life a burden 
to any except the sleeping native. 

This unagricultural community can 
boast a style in pig sties that probably has 
no parallel elsewhere in the world. Above 
the town rises a huge hill of solid rock, the 
slope at the back of which is very moder- 
ate. This volcanic stone is soft enough to 
be dug into without use of explosives, and 
over an area of about two acres hundreds 
of circular holes, some four feet in diame- 
ter and the same in depth. have been exca- 


vated. This is the common piggery for 
the town, each well having a _ solitary 
occupant. Each pen has a small_ stone 


trough in which are placed water and the 
scanty scraps from the owner’s table that 
comprise the sole feed of the pig. In these 
pens, without drainage, without shade in 
the heat of the day, and without water, 
except the scant drinking allowance, the 
animals pass their whole existence, not a 
solitary specimen being in evidence in the 
streets of the town. They are small, thin, 
miserable specimens of animal life, black 
and white in color. and at least one or 
two grades below an Arkansas “razor 
back.” But they furnish the natives with 
the only fresh animal flesh they have. 











CATTLE AND SWINE 


Great Value in Field Peas. 


J. A. MACDONALD, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 





Farmers should grow more peas. Twenty 
bushels per acre can easily be grown, that 
is 1200 lbs, to say nothing of the straw, 
which is very valuable. Pea meal is worth 
fully one-half more than bran or middlings, 
so that if a ton of bran sells for $20 a 
ton of pea meal is worth $30, and 1200 lbs, 
the yield of an acre, is worth $18. Now let 
us see the cost of growing this $18 worth 
of peas: Interest on an acre of land at 
$50, $3; plowing, $1; seed, 2% bu at $1, 
$2.50; drilling, 25c; harvesting, threshing and 
grinding, $2.25; total, $9. 

Call it $10, if you will, and you still have 
the pea straw as a valuable auxiliary to 
pay other incidental expenses of the crop 
should such arise. Here, then, we have 
an acre of feed worth $18 at present market 
price, grown and saved at a cost of but 
$10. What cheaper feed do farmers need 
than this to balance their silage, mix with 
pig feed, etc? Mix the corn with home- 


body—that is, not be dished 
stand close together. Medium-sized bone 
is generally the best. A large heart girth 
is very essential, being indicative of well- 
developed lungs which are necessary. 
Above all, a quiet disposition is preferred. 
Let a sow be nervous, fretful and bark at 
everybody who comes near her and the 
probabilities are that the pigs will" be 
wild and hard to handle.—[{Fred-O. Sibley, 
Otsego Co, N Y. 


inward or 





Dehorning Calves—A young calf that is 
to be raised for the dairy ought to have its 
horns killed before it is a week old, but it 
may be done at some time after. It’s not 
a pleasant matter. It hurts the little things, 
some say worse than a cow to have her 
horns taken off, but that I can scarcely 
believe. Caustic potash is the thing to use. 
It comes in short sticks, often one stick in 
a small vial, with the cork sealed with wax 
se that no moisture can get in. Clip the 
hair away a little around the spot where 
the horn grows, and carefully dipping the 





STUDY IN YORKSHIRE HEADS 


The boar and the sow illustrated were first prize winners at one of the big state 


fairs recently. 
many breeders. 
great foragers. 
pecially large proportion of bacon. 


its pronounced jowl and emphatically dished face. 


Pennsylvania herd of F. B. Stewart. 


grown peas and it makes an ideal ration 
for any animal, quite independent of the 
by-products of the mills. Obtain the pea 
seed early and give a light coating of 
manure this winter to ground you propose 
to sow next spring. 
= EE 

Hogs in England are given a_ great 
variety of feeds—potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
beets, peas, beans, barley and oats. The 
grain is either steamed or ground and the 
vegetables usually cooked and mixed with 
swill. Grasses and clovers are cut and 
fed during summer time. English hogs 
tend more to the bacon type than do those 
raised in America. If lean meat is wanted 
we must feed a greater variety and select 
muscle forming foods. 





A Good Brood Sow should be large, long 
and deep bodied and wide, with plenty of 
room for a litter. The head should be of 
medium size, neat and clean, and have an 
intelligent look. with nose short and ears 
nicely drooping and far apart. The legs 
ought to be straight, symmetrical and long 
enough to carry the udder from the ground, 
also should they stand on the side of the 


These lengthy white hogs with their dished faces are favorites with 
They are prolific, good nurses, 
They mature early, producing meat of superior quality, and an es- 
One marked characteristic is the short head with 


large, vigorous, good feeders and 


The animals shown are from the 


caustic in a little water, rub the horn spot 
quite vigorously, keeping the caustic wet 
with more water as needed. Make a thor- 
ough job, but stop when it is done, and 
be sure no water runs down the face or 
into the eye of the calf—[{H. H. Lyon, 
Chenango Co, N Y. 

Grinding Feed for Hogs—It may not pay 
to grind very coarse grains, but if wheat, 
rye, barley, buckwheat and oats are used, 
they can be run through a feed mill with 
profit. If this is not done, the digestion 
is incomplete and a considerable percent- 
age of the feeding value lost, 





Pigs Pastured on Rape are remarkably 
healthy. They relish the food and it seems 
to keep them in fine condition. 





Hogs Need Exercise, especially the 
brood sows, which should have the run of 
a large dry yard or lot. 





During Cold Weather hogs should have 
all the clear water they want at least twice 
a day: 


ficulties in butter making results 


viscosity. 
common in the early winter months than 
at any other time and when cows are some- 
what advanced in lactation. 


carry this too far, 
thin and hard to churn. 
cream gradually 
churning will also aid in the collection of 
butter fat. 
cream will have to be heated as high as 
75 or 80 deg to churn well. 
any more than is 
Other things being equal, 


churned, 


corns in horses’ feet. 


three days. 
away the hoof over the seat of the corn so 
that the shoe will not rest on it. 
pressure is thus removed the corn will soon 
disappear. 


months old that.is impotent. 
and bran and give a dessertspoonful of cod 
liver oil at a dose three times a day and 
continue it for at least two months. 


of any use in such cases. 
tive is to make a complete change ip the 
bulls, 
barns and plow up the pastures. 


is troubled with worms. 


Difficulty in Churning. 





During cold weather one of the chief dif- 
from 
hard fat granules and cream with a high 
These conditions are more 


The character 
of the feed also has something to do with 


this. ‘The difficulty can be remedied by 
using feed of a more succulent character, 
diluting the cream with warm water or a 
very ,weak brine. 


Care must be taken in diluting not to 
as the cream will be 
Warming of the 
several hours before 
It sometimes happens that the 


Do not heat 
absolutely necessary. 
the lower the 
temperature at which the cream can be 
the higher the quality of the 
butter. 


Our Veterinary Advisez. 


Corns—k. D. (Ohio) wants a remedy for 
Remove the shoe and 
poultice the foot with warm bran mash for 
Then put on a bar shoe, rasp 





When the 


Impotent—F. S. (N Y) has a boar eight 
Feed on peas 





Contagious Abortion—Subscriber (Mass) 


wants to know if anything can be done to 


There is no medicine 
The best preven- 


prevent this trouble. 


also the older cows, disinfect the 





Fistula—W. C. K. (Mass) has a_ horse 
that has a fistula on its neck. Take a probe 


and find the depth and direction of the 


opening, then dip a strip of soft muslin in 
terchloride of antimony and press it into the 


sopening. Let it remain in for a few hours, 
then draw it out. 
until the swelling disappears. 
alone for two weeks to heal, if it does not, 


Repeat every third day 
Then let it 


put in more of the antimony. as above, 


Worms—aA. A. C. (Mass) has a horse that 
Give 2 oz turpen- 
tine in % pt raw linseed oil at a dose three 


times a day before feeding for two days, 
then give 1 qt raw linseed oil at a dose as 
a physic. 
times a day 
hours. 
eating his bedding. 


Feed 4 qts of oats at a feed three 
and 15 Ibs of good hay in 24 
Put on a muzzle to keep him from 


DAIRY 


: must come all operating expenses before counting any profit, but—*‘ Butter Saved’’—is all profit. 
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Butter Saved 


Think a moment what—“ Butter Saved ’—means as compared to—Butter Made. From—Butter Made— 





The superiority for years past of the 


SHARPLES FARM CREAM SEPARATORS 


has been such as to make them the only practical Farm Separator to be used in the now famous 


Moody Sharples System of Cream Gathering 

Great as is the real superiority of these Separators in clean skimmin&, fine product, durability, simplicity 
and safety, yet THE NEW CENTURY SRES THE GREATEST ADVANCE STEP EVBR MADE iN 
IMPROVED FARM SEPARATOR CONSTRUCTION. 

A new pacc is set in clean skimming and the best previous records 
are cut in half or quarters. 

Capacities are doubled with no increase in driving power. 

The bowls are made more simple than ever. 
*fonion’’ construction is used. 


We place these machines on the absolute guarantee that they will save enough butter, over the best that 
can8possibly be done by the use of any other Separator in existence, to pay at least 6% interest on the investment. 
Over some other well advertised Separators, we will guarantee { Oop it 
the usual gravity methods 50% to 100% can be counted on 
Remember we guarantee these savings and we loan machines free of cost to prove them. 


“SAVINGS ARE ALL PROFIT” 


Our'NEW DAIRY SEPARATOR CATALOGUE B000 and Treatise on Business Dairying, free for 
the asking, tells how to make savings in the dairy and profits on the cow farm. 


P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa., U. S. A. 
SHARPLES CO., Chicago, III. 


No discs, egg beater or 


——— on the investment, and over 






























COW PROFITS 
AMERICAN 


Wes hits peng ork h, 
EDAL 


= TP aRis tn 

Send for catalogue. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR — 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. 


by humanely oly, dishomning them only with 


Convex Dishorner. 


Laleo make the Bucker Stock Holder, o a 


‘ieee ergata =p: 
WEBSTER Sa Obristiana, Pa. 
Western tradewupplied RA Chicego. 


666086 


KRAUSERS’ LIOUID y EXTRACT 0 OF F SMOKE, 

ade from hickory wood.” Delicious flavor. 
leaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, EAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 





NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 

























You needn’t run the slightest risk 
in buying a separator. Get a Na- 
tional Hand Separator and do your 
skimming with it for ten days 





































ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT COST 


















You won’t be under 
any obligation what- 
ever to buy it. 

Test the National by 
the side of any other 
separator made. Ifyou 
don’t say the National 
is the best machine 
we'll takeit back cheer- 
fully. Write now. 

ii National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





Dishorosre, one one es 
Ghonex we 
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i THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR AHEAD AS USUAL 


At the Maine State Dairymen’s Association Meeting at Augusta, Dec. 4-5, 1900, there 
were 59 entries of butter, of which 


15 were by users of the Im 
12 were by users of the Alpha-DeLaval Separator. 


The users of the U. S. Separator averaged Four Points higher than the DeLaval. 
The Highest, 2d Highest and 3d Highest scores went to users of the U. S. 
Six, nearly one-half of the U. S. entries, scored higher than the highest DeLaval. 
The U. S. Stood First ip all the different classes and special premium offers. 
At the New York State Dairymen’s Association Meeting at Watertown, Dec. 11-13 
1900, there were 65 entries of butter and that scoring the Highest (98 1-2) was made by B. C. Rock 
well, Spring Water Creamery, West Bangor, N. Y., and was the product of the 


IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR. 
Intending purchasers should remember that if they wish to obtain the best results they must, of 
necessity, buy the Improved United States Cream Separator. 


i VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


° 


average of the 15 entries 95.6 


Highest 98, lowest 91; 
average of the 12 entries 91.6 


Highest 964, lowest 85; 
NOTE THE FOLLOWING FACTS: 


roved U. S. Separator. 


PRIS MSR LS LS MARS LG LG ERG RG RGM 






Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A Boy’s Garden. 





One of the prizetakers of our garden con- 
test, winners announced last year, was 
Walter R. Palmer 
of British Colum- 
bia, a 13-year-old 
lad, and a regular 
reader of this pa- 
For a gar- 
den he had a 
plot of land 18x90 
ft in size, lying be- 
tween two rows of 
fruit trees. In this 
he raised beets, 
cabbage, cauliflow- 
er, lettuce, spinach, 
carrots, parsley, 
turnips, asparagus 
and Hubbard squash. The work was large- 
ly done by himself, but he paid his father 
in labor for the use of a Chinaman to do 
the spading and heavy work. The garden 
Was planted early in April, but the season 
was cold and everything was,backward. 

In planting the squashes holes were 
made 1 ft deep and in the bottom was 
placed rotten cow and (fish manure, 
well mixed with the soil. The tops of the 
hills were left hollow so as to hold water 
in summer. Hand frames, 2x3 ft in size 
and covered with glass, were put over the 
hills to keep away the bugs and to give the 
plants an early start. The frames were 
left on until June and the plants thinned 
to four in the hill. 

The cultivating was done by hand and 
with a wheel hoe. Some of the vegetables 
were sold, others eaten and many of them 
fed to the pigs and chickens. Master Walter 
says: “My father’s hobby is gardening, 
otherwise some of my things would not 
have got too old to eat and so my garden 
would have been more profitable. There 
are so many Chinamen here who make their 
living by peddling fresh vegetables that it 
does not pay white people to grow them 
for sale.”’ 





Flower Farming Under Glass. 





The result of business capacity early and 
steadily directed to Dne line of effort is well 
illustrated by the career of the Ct florist, 
A. N. Pierson. He commenced putting up 
greenhouses in °’72, increasing the plant 
year by year, until it has grown to be 
among the very largest of flower-raising 
enterprises, covering nearly 10 acres with 
glass, besides many acres in field culture, 
and representing a taxed valuation of $100,- 
000. A partial view of the greenhouses is 
shown in the illustration. The product is 


sometimes shipped in train loads of four 
or five cars and @eaches all the large cities. 

Whole fields are devoted to single special- 
ties, the lily-of-the-valley, for instance, with 
1,200,000 plants in each of, two fields, and 


the shipments from these plants in the fall 
amount to 5000 blooms per day. There are 
35,000 chrysanthemum plants, 25 houses 
used for roses, four for carnations, holding 
30,000 plants, and other houses used for the 
growing of palms, ferns, ornamental aspar- 
agus, smilax, Easter lilies, tulips and other 
specialties. During the year this mammoth 
establishment sends out to its customers 
the bloom from about 50,000 Japan and Ber- 
muda lily bulbs, about 1,000,000 valley, 150,- 
Q00 tulips, 100,000 narcissus of different va- 
rieties, 100,000 hyacinths and other flowers 
usually found in greenhouses, 

The income must be large, but Mr Pier- 
son volunteers no figures, merely remark- 
ing that the “bills are paid.’”’ One of these 
bills is $14,000 for soft coal, of which 3000 
to 4000 tons are used every year. The labor 
bill reaches $48,000. The houses average 
about 25 ft wide, glass used is 16x24 in, and 
the owner estimates that the houses cost 
about $18 per running foot. The heating 
system of the newer portions of the plant 
is provided with both steam and hot water 
apparatus. These rose houses are each 
year filled with new plants grown by graft- 
ing the improved varieties upon the hardy 
Manetta stock. 

To guard against disease the soil of the 
houses is renewed every year or two, a 
rich clay loam being preferred for this pur- 
pose. The surface soil is pared off wher- 
ever a field is found of the right quality. 
Sometimes a whole farm has been bought 
for the sake of a field where the topsoil 
was suitable for greenhouse uses. This fill- 
ing is composted with manure some months 
before being used in the houses. Except 
for differences of temperatnure, the man- 
agement of the houses for the various spe- 
cies of plants is quite similar, 





Some Direct Fertilizers--Il. 


PROF H. A, HUSTON, INDIANA. 





Farmyard manures and side products, 
like straw and the clover crop, have one 
thing in common. Their composition is 
Practically fixed, and while farmyard ma- 
nure may be varied a little in composi- 
tion by the kind of food used, still, the va- 
riation cannot be made great enough to 
supplement the serious deficiency of any 
one ingredient in the soil. On the other 
hand, we have a means of accomplishing 
this in what are known as commercial fer- 
tilizers. The materials which are consid- 
ered. to give value to the commercial fer- 
tilizers are the so-called essential plant 
foods, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. But in commercial fertilizers any one 
cr more of these may be present in any de- 
sired proportion. The average farmyard 
manure contains more nitrogen than phos- 
phoric acid or potash, and more potash 
than phosphoric acid. 

The average general purpose of commer- 
cial fertilizers of good quality is arranged 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


in nearly a reverse order, containing about 
9 per cent available phosphoric acid, 2 per 
cent of potash and 1% per cent of nitro- 
gen. There is no simple means for deter- 
mining by a physical inspection the com- 
position of the mixtures known as com- 
mercial fertilizers. For this reason all 
states where they are used have enacted 
some sort of legislation for the purpose of 
aiding the purehaser to secure a reason- 
able value for his money and a kind of 
goods which will approximate closely to 
what he has been led to suppose that he is 
purchasing. In states where an efficient in- 
spection system has been introduced and 
where manufacturers are required to rig- 
idly maintain their minimum guarantees, 
purchasers may be reasonably assured of 
obtaining the amounts and kinds of plant 
food which are set forth in the guarantees. 
Where an inspection system is not in force, 
purchasers may be quite sure that they 
will not obtain what they supposed they 
were purchasing. 





Some Good Pears—I believe Dana’s 
Hovey to be the highest flavored pear grown 
in our latitude, and next to it comes the 
Seckel. Next to the Seckel I place Bosc, 
then Bartlett, Howell, Anjou, Winter Nelis 
and Lawrence in the order named. 
The public does not appreciate the Law- 
rence pear, mean looking, small, speckled 
green things, as many of them are. It is a 
most luscious pear, a beautiful thrifty tree 
when growing either as standard or dwarf, 
with a lovely green strong foliage, holding 
well up to Christmas. The Duchess still 
does very well, but the Kieffer is driving it 
to the wall. The LeConte is a failure on the 


~ peninsula for profit, but it is a govd pollen- 


izer for blossoms of other varieties. The 
Winter Nelis is not appreciated as it should 
be by our growers. It is a grand pear, can 
be kept until Christmas even without arti- 
ficial temperature, and the tree is a beauty, 
growing almost as rapidly as a Kieffer, with 
foliage like Lawrence, fragrant and green 
until the snows of winter come to whiten 
it. I most cordially recommend Winter 
Nelis as a profitable pear for the peninsula 
whether as a standard or dwarf. I have 
nothing good to say of the Lawson, except 
that it is so shy with its fruit as to merit 
the name of the Never Bearing. I believe 
Manning is our best early pear.—[{J. J. 
Black, Delaware. 





Campbell Early Grape—From two years’ 
experience with it, I can recommend it to 
all needing an early grape of many excel- 
lent qualities. It is very early, very 
healthy in foliage and fruit, and almost 
€ vd enough in eating quality. It will 
make a very fair raisin, never leaves the 
bunch without a strong invitation and will 
ship around the continent. I wish I had 
more of them. No other early grape can 
compare with it.—[I. B. Tuckerman, Oneida 
Co, N Y. 











TEN ACRES OF GLASS 





HOUSES FOR FLOWER FARMING 





Starting the Peach Orchard. 


R. E. MERRYMAN, FLORIDA, 





In planting a peach orchard it is well to 
set the trees 18 or 20 ft apart each way. 
One acre set 18 ft will require 134 trees, 
while at 20 ft only 108 will be required. The 
land for a peach orchard should be well 
drained so that water will not stand on or 
near the surface. The soil should be well 
cultivated before the trees are set and the 
places where they are to stand thoroughly 
dug up for a space of 3 or 4 ft. A little 
bone meal, about 1 pt, worked into the soil 
for each tree is advisable. 

Do not set the trees too deep and be 
careful to spread the roots and firm the soil 
well among them. Pouring in a pail of wa- 
ter when the hole has been half-filled will 
serve to settle the soil about the roots, be- 
sides giving the moisture needed by the 
tree. After it has settled away fill up the hole 
and cover with leaves or straw for a mulch. 
Before transplanting always cut back se- 
verely all of the branches and the top of 
the main stalk should be taken off. Train 
the tree by pinching off the ends of the 
new growth occasionally during the first 
season, if they do not seem to be growing 
compact enough to make a well-formed 
head. After the tree begins to show new 
growth apply the fertilizer, which may be 
one of the commercial fertilizers for growth 
(not for fruit) or it may be ashes and cot- 
tonseed meal or well-rotted stable manure. 

The mulch may be used again after the 
trees have been fertilized and will serve to 
keep the soil moist. Peach orchards should 
be well cultivated during the growing sea- 
son. Borers are sometimes’ troublesome, 
but if care is taken to pull the dirt up 
around the tree early in the season and al- 
low it to remain until quite late in the fall, 
then level it off until the next’ spring, 
there will be very little damage done by 
them. Each year during the winter the 
trees should be pruned, cutting back about 
one-third of the new growth. When they 
come into bearing thin the fruit while small 
to improve the quality and help the tree. 





Use of Dynamite in Tree Planting. 


A. D. BARNES, WISCONSIN, 





The most practical way to prepare a site 
for planting fruit or ornamental trees on 
heavy clay, hard, dry or even wet, soggy 
soils, is by the use of a small charge of 
dynamite for each tree. I have practiced 
this method for a number of years with 
grand success and at an expense of not to 
exceed 10c for each tree. I begin by shov- 
eling away the earth where the tree is,to be 
planted, from a space 3 to 5 ft in diam- 
eter, and from 10 to 20 in deep, or until I 
reach the hardpan or dry, hard earth. In 
center of this excavation I make a hole 
about 2 ft deep, wifh a crowbar or post 
auger. At the bottom of this I place a 
small portion of a stick of dynamite, to 
which is attached a cap and fuse. I tamp 
clay in firmly above the dynamite and set 
off the charge. 

The explosion will loosen and shatter the 
most compact clay bed or ‘dry, hard sub- 
stance that underlies any soil from 5 to 10 
ft in diameter, the depth of course depend- 
ing upon the amount of dynamite used. In 
ordinary cases 2 to 4 oz is sufficient to 
make a splendid tree _ bed. It does not 
throw the soil completely out, but loosens 
and.mellows it so the roots and the moisture 
will penetrate to a greater depth. It pre- 
vents injury from drouth or drowning, or 
water soaking. The trees root deeply and are 
little affected by winter drouth or winter 
freezing. Deep roots make a safe anchor 
against winds and storms. By loosening 
and distributing minerals and plant foods 
that were otherwise unattainable, the pro- 
duction and maturing of a much greater 
wood and fruit ‘growth: is secured than is 
possible by the ordinary method: of shallow 
planting, or rather of plariting in. shallow 
holes. On hard lands ‘and ‘in climates sub- 
ject to cold, dry winters, this practice is 





invaluable, and the benefits are inesti- ¥ 


TREE FRUITS 


mable and should be enjoyed by everyone. I 
am of the opinion that greater benefits can 
be secured by shooting up the sites in the 
fall preceding the planting of the trees. 





Shipping Apples Direct to French Markets. 


ACTING POMOLOGIST W, A. TAYLOR, US DEPT AGRI 





In answer to inquiry from fruit grower, 
who desires to ship direct to France, it 
will be a difficult matter for rather small 
shippers to profitably reach the French 
market with their fruit just at present, be- 
cause of the difficulty of securing proper 
care and handling in the transportation of 
small lots. The most direct route to Paris 
is via the steamers of the French line, 
which sail each Thursday from New York 
to Havre, the seaport of Paris. Shipments 
could also be made by the American line 
steamers to Southampton, Eng, there being 
a daily boat from there to Havre. The 
American fruit exhibits for Paris went by 
this route and the service was excellent in 
almost every particular. Rates from New 
York to Havre are about $1 per bbl, and 
express rate from Havre to°*Paris should 
not exceed that, while freight rate should 
not exceed about 3 francs per 100 kilos, or 
60c per 220 lbs, equal to about 40c per bbl. 
The French duty on apples is 60c per 100 
kilos or approximately 40c per bbl. 

Delivery charges and commissions would 
of course be additional and proportionally 
heavier on small lots than on large ones. 
All American fruit is subject to inspection 
for San Jose scale, and if infested cannot 
enter France. It should be stated that the 
barrel is practically an unknown package 
for apples in French markets, the American 
fruit exhibit being about the first lot to 
reach Paris in that form. As the retailer 
generally prefers a smaller quantity of 
fruit, especially of the fancy grade, which 
alone will pay transportation expenses at 
present rates, the box would undoubtedly 
take better in that market if handled with 
sufficient care to reach destination with 
contents unbruised. 

The following firms would undoubtedly 
undertake the handling of shipments on 
commission, and I would suggest that your 
correspondent write them: A. Rochier, 3 
Rue Turbigo, Paris: Barbier, 3 and 5 Rue 


The Forcing 


of Greenhouse Plants. 


The profits of a Greenhouse depend 
largely upon forcing rapid growth and 
early maturity of everything in it. 
This is best done by the judicious use of 


Nitrate of Soda 

in combination with other a eppuear 
chemicals. Study iis properties; u 
stand its uses. Full information and 

am phlets free by addressing John A, 
wrens, 12-C John St., New York. 
— for sale by fertilizer dealers every- 

6. 


sites oid aeamiaiead, wiih ik Miia, 




















at Bargain Prices 
Apple, Standard and Dwarf Pear,Cherry, 
Peach and Plum trees. Japan Plumsa 
specialty. Save half yourmoney by buy- 
ing direct of producer. Our free cata- 
logue of fruit or ornamental trees will 
tell you how and why. Let us price your 
list of wants. Established over 20 years. 


ill mail two plant 
FOr le cer ed Cros currant, 

























‘urrant. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., « 
Rochester, N. ¥. "i 


itt alll 
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POTASH 


To produce. the best re- } 
sults in fruit, vegetable or | 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash, 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /vee, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 




















in Planting 


comes when the seed sown makes 
good crops. The one —- way 
of epesning © ~~ in all your 

planting is to 


VICK’S 


SEEDS 


The var include vigorous 
ates in flower and 


“4 small 
Foatee. Send for new 
Garden and Floral 

ide. Free. 

348. VICK’S SONS 
Rochester ,N.Y¥. 
Box No. 1599 


Gh 
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‘SEED sit FREE 


Sills oe for 10¢ worth of Seeds for trial is18eDue 
free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, srpeases and many Nevelties at lowest prices, 

; aang Giant Prize => 


Ginseng, the great money m lant. 
matoes, 2 tothe foot, Pan American Oate, sent ou tfree 
farmers, and two bay Passes to Pan pucotonn Pad 
sition, Buffalo, N. Y. are — 635.00 
Don’t give your order until you see this new You'll 
be rised a ay ern bargain offers, poste | for 

tis FRE toall, Tell friend s to send too. 
¥. . MILLS, Box78, R Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





CHOICEST FRUIT 


and Ornamental T yo + ag he Plante, 
Bulbs, mx _ il = Larger by 
express or deal oul FYI you 
money, try 3 hw Hlggant © 
1000 acres, 44 


THE STORRS & "HARRISON co., 
Box 265, Painesvillo, Ohio. 








AA AGENTS ch you am take le 


ii. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. ¥. 


AMMOTH OR SAPLING CLOVER, Medium 

Clover, Timothy and other field seeds. We make 

a S spocalty of selling perfect seeds —_ to. T eaten 
0. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, O 


GARDEN SEEDS Sfx4.s7sS2'°%oy, Se & 
oe 
- You 
know what 


you’re planting 
when you plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. If you 
buy cheap seeds you can't 
besure. Take no chances — . 
get Ferry’s. Dealers every- 
where sell them: Write 
for 1901 Seed Annual— 
mailed free. ; 


D, M. FERRY & CO,, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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We raise Vegetable ‘Sends, Seed 


At Wholesale Prices. % Potatoes, Farm Seeds, etc., on 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Y. 
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Gomboust, Paris; Champagne Freres, 
Paris; L. Delecluze, Fruit Auction, Halles 
Centrales, Paris. Should refrigerated stor- 


age be desired, the establishment at Havre 
of Ch Bouossez- & Co, No 3 Rue Turbigo, 
Paris, is now prepared to receive and re- 
frigerate small lots. 

—— 


A Method for Utilizing Muck. 


J. W. SANBORN, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





Notwithstanding the distinguished ad- 
voeacy of muck as a fertilizer by Dana, 
Nichols and men of science and men of 


practice in large numbers muck remains 
unrecognized in common practice as an 
available sotrce of plant food. In fact, 


muck has been largely dismissed from con- 
sideration as an economic source of nour- 
ishment for farm crops. On three sides of 
my farm are in all 30 acres of muck read- 
ily available to the depth of 4 ft. The 
nitrogen alone of this muck to the depth 
named amounts to probably over 1,000,000 
lbs. If this is rated at one-half the value 
of nitrogen in good manure or 5c per Ib, a 
total of over $50,000 is found, or about $1700 
per acre. The totals invite reflection. 

The nitrogen of the muck is of vegetable 
origin, as indeed is the nitrogen of yard 
manure. I have come to regard the 
failure of all formulas to popularize muck 
to be due largely to the failure to remedy 
its deficiency of potash and phosphoric 
acid lost to it partly by the action of water 
in which it is formed. Acting on this 
theory I began seven years ago the addi- 
tion of potash and phosphoric acid to 
muck, and to use the mixture experimen- 
tally. My books show for the first two 
years a specific advantage in the combin- 


ation. Thus, as an illustration, a trial plat 
to the two minerals alone gave a yield 


of 95 lbs of potatoes, while these same min- 
erals supplemented by muck gave 165 lbs. 

The question assumed such importance 
that I laid out five permanent plats for pub- 
lic as well as for private information. I 
took the fifth crop last season in a seven 
_ years’ rotation. The crop was a failure as 
a muck trial, as the season was so dry that 
the two minerals, used at the rate of 1200 
Ibs to the acre for each year for five years, 
burned the crop, as it is termed, and made 
comparison difficult. The plat to the muck 
alone gave a healthy looking crop of Hun- 
garian, weighing 3016 Ids. This is the fifth 
crop upon muck and was taken from a 
poor field which had previously for some 
years been used as a pasture. The acid 
of muck had not injured the soil so that 
the sensitive and sweet-soil Hungarian crop 
could distinguish it. For the previous 
four years the crops were as follows: 


PREVIOUS CROPS AND YIELDS ON TEST PLOTS. 
Muck Muck and Yard 

Year Crop Alone Minerals Manure Chemicals 

°96 Silage...2025 lbs 2058 Ibs 2238 Ibs 2814 lbs 

S97 oats 366 “ 515 : 470 “* R50 * 

"6 clovel... Ge ~--1e ~~ “Tae *- TEs “ 


7909 


potatoes 10.4 bu 19.34 bu 18.45 bu 19.22 bu 


It will be seen that, excepting the first 
crop of corn, the minerals and muck 
have given a better crop than yard ma- 
nure, and a much better crop than muck 
alone. If it should transpire in later years 


that similar .results are secured then the 
secret of the economical use of muck has 
been found. It appears probable that the 
addition of 10 lbs of muriate of potash and 
20 Ibs. plain phosphate or ground phos- 
phatic rock to one ton of green muck will 
form a plant food. It is as- 
sumed that the acid of the muck will dis- 
make soluble the insoluble phos- 
phoric acid of the plain phosphate. If the 
propositions are found correct then 
there are literally ‘‘millions in it.” 

The phosphoric acid of plain phosphates 


successful 


solve or 


above 


costs but about 2c per lb, a sum. that 
defies western crop competition so far as 
the cost of this material is concerned. The 


same remark is true of the nitrogen found 
in the muck, as it is secured for the draw- 
ing, which may not be at a cost exceeding 


2c per Ib. These prices named are way 
under those of commercial fertilizers. The 
muck in question was taken from an ordi- 
nary NE meadow bearing swale or meadow 
hay. The brook in the center was lowered 
and the muck drawn directly from the bed 


without previous handling and _ spread 
directly from the cart upon the’ ground 
where used for the several trials. This is 
my practice in general farm use. AS a 


matter of necessity for the above plats it 
was thrown from the carts into a heap in 
the latter part of March and without other 
handling reloaded and weighed when the 
plats were ready to receive it in May. 

The action of the air is corrective of its 
dangers at least so far as I have observed. 
Spreading it on the surface open to the air 
is apparently all that is required. The 
minerals are spread on the ground separate- 
ly to save the cost of mixing. I think its 
value may, when used in its green stage, 
vary with the crop, possibly being low for 
corn and probably very high for clover and 
potatoes. Unless I err in my estimate 
of the value of muck as now used by me, 
a great aid is at the command of a large 
proportion of our farmers for farm renova- 
tion, and a powerful defense against west- 
ern competition is at hand. 





A Look Ahead in Potato Diggers. 


The potato digger here illustrated was 
invented by Peter Sherman of P E I, and 
has been in successful use the past sea- 
son. A frame is built of wood 6 or 7 ft 
long, which rests on two wheels about the 
size of those of a mowing machine., An 
adjustable flat share is hung to the frame 
near the front with small rods about 1 in 
apart extending from the rear end of it 
to a distance of 3 or 4 ft and with a slight 
elevation. An endless apron, like the floor 
of a horse power, with iron or steel teeth 
in it, revolves on forked wheels attached 
to spindles running in boxes on either side. 


‘Cm 


a 
. 


A DOWN EAST 


It is driven by means of an endless chain 
from the spindle of a drive wheel in such 
a manner that after the earth and potatoes 
are forced on the share by the forward 
movement of the machine, they are taken 
out, separated and carried back over the 
rods behind the share. The earth falls 
through between the rods, while the pota- 
toes are dropped in a row at the end of 
them. 

Adjustable rollers run on the ground in 
front of the share to keep the machine 
at a proper depth. Attached to these are 
two bent steel rods placed in such a man- 
ner that they catch the potato vines and 
guide them under the rollers so that they 
will not interfere with the working of the 
mechine. Cleaning rods are also attached to 
the frame on either side and arranged to 
clean the teeth of the endless apron from 
stalks, étc, The share ean be lifted out of 
the ground when necessary by means of 








FIELD AND ORCHARD 


the lever attached to the tongue. This 
machine is positive in its action and is 
quite simple. In all loose soil where the 
potatoes are planted shallow it can be 
handled with two horses. 
ae 
Mistakes in Wintering Vegetables. 
W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA. 





It is a mistake to keep some vegetables in 
the cellar, especially some cellars. Wilted, 
shriveled, moldy vegetables are not good, 
Many of them can be kept best in the 
ground. But mistakes may be made here. 
Potatoes often come out watery, especially 
during wet winters. They must be kept 
dry. To make sure I bury mine in. boxes 
with straw in the bottom and top and keep 
the boxes well covered. 

Turnips often rot or freeze. The rot 
eomes because they were buried. too early 
or the heap made too large. Make it long 
an@ narrow. To prevent freezing and keep 
turnips in prime condition requires some 


sare. I.cover the heap with a good coat- 
ing of straw to form a blanket against 
frost. On this I put a few inches of soil, 


then wait until the frost penetrates to- the 
straw. Then a light covering of manure 
is given and when this is frozen a heavy 
coating is put on. My potatoes are treated 
the same way and I find frozen ground in 
the hill when I am ready to plant. There 
are no sprouts on either turnips or pota- 
toes. There is no cheaper or better method 
of cold storage. 

It is a mistake to leave the roots or 
stems of cabbage above ground, as is gen- 
erally done. The freezing and thawing rots 
the stems, which convey the rot to the 
heads beneath the ground. Lay down and 
cover stems and all, Often parsnips and 
horse radish are wanted when the frost has 
locked them in the ground. A supply of 
these should be dug and buried in trenches 
with a heavy coating of manure over them, 
so they can be got at when wanted. Beets, 





“Ua 


POTATO DIGGER 


carrots and salsify can be treated in the 
Same way. Don’t believe it when you are 
told that hard freezes will not hurt onions. 


Don’t disturb them in the least when frozen. 


— 


Pruning an Old Orchard—dAs orchards 
are usually planted, there comes a_ time 
when the interlocking roots are no longer 
able to give full support. The branches 
having occupied all available space, it is 


difficult to drive through and to spray. 
Under such conditions lessen the dmount 
of top, cut off some of the lower branches 
and ends of some of the side branches to 
give room to drive through and maintain 
cultivation and give needed spraying. Paint 
the stubs of the limbs to prevent decay.— 
{G. A. Whitford. 





The Windsor Cherry is considered one of 
the hardiest varieties of sweet cherries and 
has been planted quite freely of late years 
in the middle west. 











Winter Forcing in the Field. 





This style is especially suitable for rhu- 
barb or asparagus, being 2 ft high at 


the sides and -3 ft in the middle, 
allowing full development of the crop. 
It may be built inclosing a patch 








A FORCING FRAME BEFORE GLAZING, 


of the plants as they grow in the 
field and such a plan is the best if 
the plants have been set rather closely. 
Otherwise, space will be saved by taking 
up the roots and packing them. close to- 
gether in the frame. The frame may be 
any length and is about 11 ft wide. The 
sides are of 2-in plank and are 2 ft high. 
The ridge pole is 3 ft high. There is a 
double row of 6-ft sash spiked to the frame. 
Some pairs of sash are hinged across the 
ridge pole to allow raising — for ven- 
tilation. Sash cost new about 25 each. 

They are applied to the frame ‘the last of 
Dec and the effect is to bring the crop to 
market about 10 -days earlier than when 
grown in the open air, thus securing the 
cream of the prices. The effect of the 
glass is aided by banking the frame with 
a mixture of earth and stable manure. The 
forcing frame illustrated is one of those on 
the Rawson place, 10 miles from Boston. 
Beyond the frame is seen a part of the 
central boiler house of the establishment, 
with the winter’s supply of soft coal in a 
covered bin outside. 





A Garden on the Roof. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





Roof gardening has never secured suf- 
ficient attention io develop all its possibil- 
ities. In upper N Y city there are half a 
dozen houses with lean-to glass roofs, un- 
der which are growing a good family sup- 
ply of strawberries. I even know of. one 
pleasant home where the raspberry is 
grown to perfecticn. In fact it is much 
easier to ripen the raspberry under glass 


than the strawberry. The ordinary black 
raspberry adjusts itself very readily to 
such conditions. Tubs of cucumbers and 


meélons are not so very uncommon as roof 
plants. They should be planted in large 
tubs or half-barrels. On a Detroit roof I 
used to see one of the finest collections of 
cacti to be found in the U § 

It may be said that every one who owns 
a city home shou'd have enough of a roof 
garden to grow his own lettuce, radishes, 
and other salads. It is not at all a diffi- 
cult matter to grow fine crops of peaches 
in tubs, and ripen them during the winter 
or spring by heat from the furnace. With- 
out ‘any artificial heat they will ripen ad- 
mirably in June and July. Those who have 
grown flowers alone in roof gardens should 
experiment somewhat with peaches, cher- 
ries, and even prunes. Such a_e garden 
should be on the ell roof, and access made 
easy by a door into a hall or chamber. The 
roof should be stoutly constructed and cov- 
ered with zinc. 

es aa 

Horticultural Inspectors Organize—A 
number of state entomologists, whose duty 
it is to look after the nursery and orchard 
inspection in the eastern and middle states, 
held a conference in Chicago, for the pur- 
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pose of coming to a better understanding 
concerning the interpretation of the laws 
which are now in force on this subject, in 
the various states represented. There were 
present Profs Forbes of Ill, Troop of Ind, 
Garman of Ky, Summers of Ia, Atwood of 
N Y, Trine of Mich and Chambliss of Tenn. 
Before the conference closed a permanent 
organization was, formed and Prof S. A. 
Forbes of Il! was elected president. The 
membership will be limited to those who 
are officially connected with the inspection 
work. The next meeting will be held in 
Washington, D C, at the same time as the 
assn of agri colleges and exper stas. 

Raise More Spinach—Why don’t we 
raise more spinach than we do? I sowed 
a small bed of spinach in May. It came 
up sparingly and two weeks later was still 
very small, but in three weeks more it 
was of immense size, so that our people 
came out to look at it for a show. I can 
raise enough of it on two feet square for 
a big family meal and do it several times 
in a summer. Moreover, it is a satisfac- 
tion to see it grow so fast and stand cold 
weather as it does.—[John Chamberlain, 
New York. 


DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You 
Miserable, 


Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy. 

It is the great medical triumph of the 
nineteenth century; discovered after years 
of scientific research by Dr. Kilmer, the 
eminent kidney and bladder specialist, and 
is wonderfully successful in promptly cur- 
ing lame back, kidney, liver, bladder, uric 
acid troubles and Bright’s disease, which 
is the worst form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is not recom- 
mended for everything, but if you have 
kidney, liver or bladder trouble it will be 
found just the remedy you need. It has 
been tested in so many ways, in hospital 
work, in private practice, among the help- 
less too poor to purcilase relief, and has 
proved so successful in every case, that a 
special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of this paper who have 
not already tried it may have a sample 
bottle sent free by mail; also a book telling 
about Swamp-Root and how to find out if 
you have kidney or bladder trouble. This 
book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received 
from sufferers cured. When writing mén- 
tion reading this generous offer in American 
Agriculturist, and send your address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The 
regular fifty-cent and dollar sizes are sold 
by all good druggists. 














and Gardener 


Both uphold ourseeds because they're 
sure of getting exactly what they pay 
for. Ourthree guarantees make 


Gregory Seeds 


8s sure an investment as government 
bonds. Write for new eatalenua. Free. 


J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Itis 
mously, fabulously big yielder, @ sort 
to revolutionize corn growing, 


Salzer’s Vegetable Seeds. 
The beauty about Salzer’s vegetable seed 
that they never fail. They sprout, , Srow 8 
roduce. They are of such hi h vitality they 
ugh at droughts, rains and the elements, 
= a lst prizes every where. We warrant this, 
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BROMUS INERMIS 


is a wonderful producer 
and willthrive when all 
other Grasses fail on ac- 
count of drought heat or 
cold. You can always de- 
pend upon it for Pasture 
and Meadow, rain or no 
rain, peor Or rich soil. Oui 
large illustrated cata- 
logue will give you full 
information regarding 
Permanent Pasture ant 
Meadow Mixtures and Grass 
Seeds best adapted for 
them. The best novelties 
forthe Farm and Garden 
are fully de described. We are leaders in high 
rade T ary Clover and Improved Farm 
eds. Write for Catalogue. 
Farmer Seed Co., Farmers and Seed | . 
Growers, 48 4th St., FARIBAULT, MINN. 

















Bic STRAWBERRY 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We will mail you six plants of Corsican, 
biggest strawberry on earth, ifyou will 
send us 15c. for one new subscription to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


six months. 


Established twenty 
years ago. It has 60,000 subscribers who 
Say it’s the best family fruit journal in 
America. Send for free sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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if You’re a Seed Buyer 
you should consult the best 
Seed Catalogue Published. 


Honest photographic illustrations. 
Mailed free to garden owners. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, *Phitadipnio, Po. 











TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OT 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ FAIL. 
STARE BEOS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





Bruit Packages 
For BERRIES, 


PEACHES, GRAPES 
and MELONS. 


Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 
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TREES At low es rices. New 1901 Catalog free. Nur- 
series Established 1869. SWEET NUR- 
SERY CO., Box 1725, Dansyille,N. Ve 
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Heavy Movement in Lake Freights. 
During the past season 7100 lake vessels 
arrived at Chicago, easily leading all rival 
cities. Entrances at Buffalo were 3684 ves- 


sels; at Cleveland, 3343, and at Milwaukee, 
3067, Duluth, West Superior, etc, also 





showing. heavy lake traffic. The com- 
merce of the great lakes, during 
the season recently closed, shows 
a larger tonnage than in any preced- 


ing year. Figures just completed by the 
treasury bureau of statistics, and which 
cover the entire navigation season up to 
Dee 1, are especially interesting as demon- 
strating the relative importance of the 
principal ports as handlers of the water- 
borne: commerce of the inland seas. »Chi- 
cago remains well in the lead as @ re- 
ceiving port for hard coal, Milwaukee 
ranks second; in the neighborhood of two- 
thirds of the hard coal moved was sent 
from Buffalo, the shipments from that port 
aggregating 1,208,727 tons. 

By reason of the rail competition in- 
volved, the movement of flour by water 
presents some interesting features. Lake 
carriers during the navigation season up to 
Dec 1 moved a total of 1,177,850 tons of 
flour, the heaviest shipments from Duluth 
and West Superior. Of the entire shipment 
of flour, 930,793 tons were unloaded at Buf- 
falo. The extent to which lake vessels are 
bolding their own against the railroads as 
grain carriers is most strikingly shown in 
following table of 
GRAIN SHIPMENTS VIA LAKES, SEASON OF 1900. 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 

bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Chicago 15,222,610 47,114,149 13,958,064 221,534 
Daluth 12.693,593 563,2' 339.830 251,600 
Milwaukee 844,387 f 3.713,409 5,545,644 4,517,151 
So Chicago 4,250,913 12,849,621 3,061,203 193,150 
W Superior 11,064,328 1,001,079 , 160,000 1,766,095 


Turkeys in British Markets—Italy, 
France and eastern Europe rank in the or- 
der mentioned in producing turkeys for the 
British market. The French turkey has 
found a dangerous rival in well-fattened 
birds from Ireland. Turkeys from Nor- 
mandy in France have always been very 
popular. They are quick growing, fatten 
readily and the flesh is juicy and of: ex- 
quisite flavor, commanding about 4c a lb 
more than most other, turkeys. In num- 
bers, however, Italy ranks above France, 
exporting annually from 6000 to 8000 turkeys 
to markets of Great Britain and Germany. 
Canada has made great efforts to establish 
a turkey trade in England, but the long 
journey in cold storage is thought to in- 
jure the flavor of the flesh. 








Germany Fosters Maize Growing—Steps 
are being taken in Germany to induce the 
govt to do all possible toward introducing 
and advancing on a large scale the growth 
of Indian corn in some of the German col- 
onies. Germany imports each year about 
32 million dollars’ worth corn, mostly from 
the U S, and this movement suggests the 
possibility of colonial crops replacing part 
of these requirements of American’ corn, 
Germany has little land, however, in any 
of her colonies suitable for the growth of 
corn, and the development must be a slow 
process at best. It will be many years be- 
fore ,our farmers need fear competition 
from this source, 





The Price of Eggs has varied from 25 to 
40c per doz within areas of 15 or 20 miles, 
not to mention longer distances. This ought 
not so to be. Poultry growers are entitled 
to every cent that eggs are worth. The 
probability is that lots of folks do not read 
the papers, or do not take pains to keep 
posted on prices. They are the people who 
often sell eggs at 5 to 10c under the market, 
and thus injure prices for all -egg pro- 
ducers. 


Sweet Hams may be spoiled - in the 


smoking. Use green hickory if you can 
get it. ‘ 2 .- pee 


sewers ea me ee eee 
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Winter Poultry. 
Feeds Heavily of Green Bone. 


W. B. GIBSON, PENNSYLVANIA, 





We have been feeding green cut bone to 
our fowls for years, with the most grati- 
fying results. We feed, much more than 
the generally accepted orthodox amount. 
We feed 1 oz per day to each full-grown 
fowl, summer and winter. To mature 
birds, we feed it in their mash feed in the 
evening; to chicks, until they have almost 
reached maturity we feed it alone by scat- 
tering it on the ground at noon. We be- 
gin feeding it to chicks in this way when 
10 days old. We buy the bones from the 
butchers at 40c per 100 lbs. We cut them on 
a No 10 Mann bone cutter, with steam 
power, and consider this the cheapest as 
well as the best feed that we use. 

We have fed the animal meals, but 
could never get the good results from them 
that we did from the green bone. We feed 
a mixture of equal parts wheat, hulled oats 
and cracked corn in the morning, with 1 pt 
millet seed to the half bushel, fed in 4 to 6 


is clean straw in the houses. In the 
evening we feed a mash composed 
of two parts bran, one part each 
shorts, corn meal and clover meal, 


and 1 oz to each fowl of cut bone. It is 
all mixed pretty stiff with warm, not hot, 
water. We consider the clover meal a 
grand thing in the winter or at any time 
when the fowls cannot get green grass. 
With a warm house, cut green bone and 
clover meal, we can have summer condi- 
tions in the winter. With young chicks in 
summer we do not feed the grain in straw, 
but on a clean place on the ground. 





A Western Woman's Success. 
MRS J. FAIRBANK, OREGON. 





[Sixth American Agriculturist prize article 
for the best description of poultry plant.] 


In ’92, I started with six common hens 
and a building 4x6 ft. At present I have 
six buildings, 1800«chickens and 67 ducks. 
The two laying houses dre 14x100 ft with 
lofts for straw and chaff to cover the floors 
6 in deep every three or four weeks. These 
houses are divided inte 10-ft pens with wire 
netting. There is an extension of the net- 
ting on the outside, making a runway of 
50x10 ft on either side of the house. The 
houses are all double boarded and double 
papered. The breeding house, 12x60 ft, is 
is also made with a straw loft. It is di- 
vided into 8-ft pens. In each pen I keep 13 
hens. I have two roosters for each pen 
which I change every three days. 

"My whole success in raising poultry I 
consider due to cleanliness. The houses are 
cleaned every morning, the dropping boards 
scraped with a hoe and dusted. Dry road 











MRS FAIRBANE’S BROODER HOUSE. 


dust is all I use to exterminate lice and 
mites. I have kept from 150 to 1500 chickens 
of all ages and sizes in one 100-ft house. 
This house has been used for five years 
and I have never seen a louse or mite in it. 
By having the roosts on one side the nests 
can be put up on the side with the windows, 
the floor covered 6 in deep with straw and 
the grain scattered in the straw. ‘The drop- 
ping boards are 16 in from the floor, so there 
is plenty of room underneath. 

In ’97, I kept 130 hens which laid 1297 dz 
eggs, averaging $2.25 for. each hen, eggs 
averaging 20%c per dz. For ‘98, 150 hens 
laid 1608 doz, worth’ 22\%4c per dz, and aver- 
aging. $2.82 per head. Last year they aver- 
aged $3 per head. ‘ ‘ 

All my chickens I. hatch. with. incubators 





and raise them with brooders. I raised 
1600 this year, hatched 90 per cent of fertile 
eggs and raised 70 per cent of chicks 
hatched early and 60 per cent of those 
hatched ,in July. For the first 10 days, 
morning and noon, feed rolled cracker 
moistened with milk or water, 5 per cent of 
ground lean meat and a sprinkle of millet 
seed mixed thoroughly. For the middle of 
the forenoon and the afternoon feed the 
same, only add about 12 per cent of finely 
chopped onions mixed in. At evening, feed 
cut oats and barley or cut wheat, feeding 
every two hours. I never give more than 
































INTERIOR OF BROODER HOUSE. 


they will eat quickly, then take the dishes 
away and give lettuce or cut alfalfa for 
green feed. 

For drinking dishes, I take quart cans, 
punch a. hole % in from the top or open 
end, putting sufficient warm milk in the 
cans to give them one drink. After two 
days I drop the rolled crackers and feed 
more wheat, cooked vegetables, bran, 
shorts and ground meat. I use salted horse 
meat freshened by soaking 48 hours in cold 
water, then cooked and ground, bones and 
all. To the vegetables, bran, shorts and 
wheat, I add 5 per cent meat and 10 per 
cent fine-cut alfalfa, which if dry has been 
soaked over night. Mix all together and 
feed all they will eat. 

One day’s rations for 500 chickens is 5 gal 
finely cut alfalfa soaked over night, 15 Ibs 
vegetables washed clean, cooked, drained 
and mashed, 10 lbs meat and bone ground 
or cut, 20 lbs wheat bran or shorts. Mix in a 
tub, add the vegetables hot and feed in the 
morning. For the rest of the day I feed 40 
lbs of grain, including 20 lbs wheat, 10 lbs 
oats, 10 lbs barley, fed one-third at noon, 
one-third at 2 o’clock, and one-third at 4 
o’clock, scattered in the straw litter. The 
ducks are fed in the same way but 6 per 
cent of coarse sand is added to the reed. 

The floors of the warm hovers are covered 
2in deep with sand. They are warmed with 
two 1% in pipes, @ a, overhead. The hovers 
are 30 in wide, 4 ft long, 1 ft deep, arranged 
in two rows running lengthwise with a 
walk, b, between. Through a small open- 
ing chicks enter a 4x4 ft runway, e e, and 
may thence pass outdoors to runways 4 ft 
wide and 30 ft long. 





Feeding Flavor into Eggs. 


B. H. A., OHIO. 





In the basket items of Dec 15 issue of 
American Agriculturist it is stated that 
Prof F. E. Emery of N C exper sta has 
apparently settled the question of feeding 
flavor into eggs. I do not wish to deprive 
Prof Emery of any honors for discoveries 





Labor Saving Conveniences. 
Success on the farm to-day is largely proportioned to 





the saving of time and labor—which means economy of 
production—and not higher prices for farm products, 
robably no single machine or appliance saves in the aggre- 
te so much time and hard labor as the modern low down 
audy wagen. Take for instance the loading and hauling 





of manure, ensilage corn, grain in the straw, corn fodder, 
hay, etc., all hard to load, the use and advantages of a low 
down wagon are almost inestimable. The Electric Low 
Down Handy Wagon excels for these purposes. Has the 
famous Electric steel wheels, is light, strong and durable 
Write Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, M.,for. catalogue. 


TSEGLOBE INCUBATOR 


Best Improved Hot Water Pipe System: Thousands in 
successful operation. Lowest Prices. Catalogue mailed 
free. Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, FREEPORT, ILLS. 
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that he may make in that line, but our 
old hens settled that fact beyond a ques- 
tion for us over 20 years ago. They went 
even further and proved not only that 
flavor could be fed into eggs, but into the 
meat of the fowls also. It came about in 
this way: Peter Henderson wrote an ar- 
ticle for American Agriculturist telling how 
to raise onion sets in an easy way By a 
shallow pan bed method. I tried and found 
it a success. I raised 2 or 3 bu of sets, 


raked them out of the sand, put them in. 


a basket and set them over the cow shed 
till time to put thém away for winter. 
Shortly after that there was discord in 
our family and many complaints made of 
the cook, among others that she was using 
stale eggs and frying eggs in the skillet 
that she had cooked onions in without 
washing. it. She declared her innocence, 
but could not account for the flavor. Some 
members of the family had noticed a pecu- 
liar taste about the young fried chickens 
we had been eating, but-were unable to 
distinguish just what it was like. But the 
uncertainty did not last long. It soon be- 
came evident that the meat had the flavor 
of onions, but what caused it was a mys- 
tery. One day I went into the mow to 
look after the onion sets and around the 
rim of that old basket sat a dozen or more 
fowls, old and young, just about making 
a finish of the sets. There was none left 
to put away for the spring market. The 
mystery was solved and we knew where 
the chickens got their flavoring extracts. 


Merit of Dark Colored Wyandots. 


I have a pair which I purchased a year 
ago and my short experience with them 
shows so many good points in their favor 
that too much praise cannot be given. The 
hen has been a constant layer and only 
once been a little broody. Mr Hutchinson 
in The Homestead of Nov 17 says that if 
ecrrectly bred the White Wyandots are 
equal in every respect to their colored cou- 
sins. I would like to Know how the cor- 
rectness of the white varieties can be dis- 
cerned? I have the past season known of 
peultry raisers having what was called 
pure White Wyandots, but each one says 
they are such sitters that they never will 
keep them again. Was not the first Wy- 
andot in America the dark feathered bird 
formerly called Seabright, and admitted 
t» the standard Feb 2, '83?—{Mrs H. N. 
Porter, Orange Co, Vt. 

The original Wyandots were first called 
Sebright-Cochins, then American Sea- 
brights, ‘“‘Eurekas’” and Humbeltones, but 
the compromise among breeders was made 
at the Worcester meeting of the A P A in 
"83, when the breed received the name of 
iWyandots. Since then sub-varieties have 
appeared. The original Wyandots took the 
name of Silver-Laced Wyandots, The sub- 
varieties are Golden, Buff, White, Black, 
Partridge and Violet, the last two now 
knocking at the door of the A P A for ad- 
mission.—[I. K. Felch. 


Successful Poultry Contestant. 


MRS C. G. FORD, VIRGINIA. 

Being tired of the long, cold winters of 
the north, we left a northern city last Feb, 
came to Va, settled on a farm and obtained 
a few chickens just in time to enter the 
American Agriculturist poultry’ contest. 
Not wishing to locate permanently till we 
had tested the climate fer a year, we rent- 
ed a place of 100 acres. The hen house 
Was a very poor affair, so we could care 
for but few fowls, and we started in with 
10 hens from a mixed flock, and a fairly 
good Barred Plymouth Rock rooster. Dur- 
ing the first half of the contest year, from 
‘April to Oct, the hens laid 871 eggs, and 
from 159 eggs hatched 101 chickens. 

We purchased an incubator, and out of 
398 eggs put in we got but 44 chicks. We 
made the mistake of buying a cheap incu- 
bator. Our hens were fed in the morn- 
ing a warm mash of corn and oats ground 














together, with a small quantity of wheat 
bran mixed in, and corn or wheat screen- 
ings at night. We have kept the house free 
from vermin by throwing wood ashes over 
the roosts. 

The chickens were taken from the hens 
as soon as all were dry, placed in a brood- 
er and the hen given a second lot of eggs 
to hatch. The chickens were kept in a 
warm brooder for three to four weeks, then 
put into homemade brooders without arti- 
ficial heat, where they did nicely, as the 
weather was warm. This has been our 


first experience with brooders and the per-- 


than when 
We can 


centage of loss was lower 
chickens were raised with hens. 


handle the young pullets without fright- . 


ening them. Brooders were whitewashed, 
and are cleaned twice a week and air- 
slaked lime and sand scattered over the 
floors. We had sold up to Oct 1 30 chick- 
ens and had 8¢€ on hand, of which about 
25 will be kept for next year’s layers. 

American Chicken Farming is being 
investigated by Baron Hermann, agri ex- 
pert of the German embassy, and Count 
Puckler, who is extensively engaged in 
scientific farming in Germany. The visit 
to this country was with a view to seeing 
if the extensive methods of hatching, both 
natural and artificial, could be adopted in 
Germany. Theré each farmer has a few 
chickens, but there is no enormous produc- 
tion for the large cities, such as is car- 
ried on in this country. Count Puckler 
was much impressed with the American 
system and with the fine development of 
certain lines of fowls and he took back 
with him a considerable number of fowls 
for experiment. 

Poultry Fatting as a Business—In 
Surrey, England, there is a great poultry 
fatting establishment, which annually sends 
about 30,000 fowls to London. Few or none 
of these are raised on the premises, but by 
the cottagers and farmers of the surround- 
ing country. The fowls after being bought 
are shut up in small coops and fed for two 
or three weeks. Many of them are 
crammed, a machine being!) used for this 
purpose which forces the soft food through 
a rubber tube into the fowl’s crop. There 
are no such establishments as this in this 
country, nor is poultry fatting done with 
such skill and carried as far as in England 
and France. 





Winter Stores are rated heavier for bees 
in Belgium than in this country. A prom- 
inent beekeeper says apiarists allow not 
less than 44 lbs honey per hive for black 
bees and 55 Ibs for Italian because of their 
greater activity in brood rearing. In this 
country no distinction is made between the 
two kinds of bees and not over half this 
amount of honey is thought necessary to 
carry them through the winter. 





The Big Prizes—Don’t miss the final 
summary of your poultry accounts in the 
money-in-poultry contest. The prizes are 
a big incentive to accurate work and the 
grand prize will lift a good-sized mort- 
gage for the winner. or buy a small place 
to start in poultry keeping on a commercial 
scale, 





Never Feed Liquid Syrup in winter. If 
the bees need anything give them chunks 
of comb honey or-hard candy. Lay it on 
the brood combs and let them help them- 
selves, 
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A Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest 





For hundreds of prizes aggregating thou- 
sands of dollars in value, promises to be 
the leading sensation among the farmers 
of the United States this year. Our sug- 
gestion to that effect made before the beet 
sugar convention at Detroit Jan 8 and not- 
ed in American Agriculturist last week has 
already resulted in the pledging of several 
thousand dollars in cash for prizes. 

States, counties, townships, individuals 
and all in any way interested in this 
project are requested to immediately write 
American Agriculturist at New York city on 
the subject. Every farmer who wishes to 
grow beets, alb localities that desire to estab- 
lish the beet sugar industry and every sim- 
ilar interest should co-operate to make the 
sugar beet growers’ contest of. 1901 the 
greatest effort yet made in behalf of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 


———E 


Integrity in the Commission Business. 





One of the first things done at last week’s 
Cleveland meeting of the National League 
of Commission Merchants was the sending 
of a telegram to Washington, urging the 
passage of the Grout oleo bill. This is in- 
dicative of the wholesome attitude of the 
league in reference to the best interests of 
agriculture, with which it is so closely al- 
lied. 

The annual meeting of the league was a 
pronounced success, attendance large, in- 
terest keen, earnestness marked. As in for- 
mer years, the keynote of the deliberations 
was the elevation of the commission busi- 
ness to a high plane of reliability and busi- 





EDITORIAL 


ness integrity. That the league stands tor 
this first and last and all the time, is evi- 
denced by the loyalty of shippers to its 
membership, some of the latter priding 
themselves on having customers in the 
country who have shipped farm produce to 
a single house during the entire period of 
25 years or more. 

The sentiment of the convention, as 
brought out strongly in the deliberations, 
was that of the value of co-operating with 
the producer and the farmer in this great 
problem of distributing the output of field, 
orchard and dairy. This body of business 
men realize fully the necessity of eliminat- 
ing the leaks which now do so much to 
whittle down the profits in marketing prod- 
uce, that the best good of all may be con- 
served. Some comprehensive plans are be- 
ing made along this line of needed co-op- 
eration between producers and distributers 
and American Agriculturist wlil keep its 
readers fully posted in the progress made. 


Farmers’ institutes are in full swing, 
and a large number of meetings will be 
held during the next few months. That 
they ought to be well attended goes with- 
out saying and that the meetings, up to 
date, have been uniformly successful is 
the testimony of speakers. Interest seems 
to lag in some sections. Anexaminationofa 
couple of dozen programs has convinced us 
that the management is largely to blame. 
The sessions contain absolutely no new 
features. In two instances not a woman’s 
name appears. Some institutes have not 
had a change of officers in five years. 
These men have favorites whom they push 
forward year after year merely to keep 
them before the public. These men in 
turn support the officers, and thus the per- 
petual succession keeps up. This is all 
wrong. If these would-be great men 
haven’t enough sense of the -proprieties to 
step down and out, they should be forced 
out and more capable and, broader men put 
in their places. This should not be neg- 
lected this year. It is a matter of life 
and death so far as the institute is con- 


cerned. 
a nen 

The growth of the skimming station 
idea in prominent dairy sections is note- 
worthy. Fifty creameries in a single state 
are being supplied by 300 skim- 
ming stations. One hundred could not take 
care of the milk without the stations. This 
great saving in machinery and the time re- 
quired for hauling the raw milk to the 
creamery makes dairying possible in thinly 
settled districts. The plan is a good one, as 
the practical dairyman has proved to his 
own satisfaction. Nor is the creamery supply 
man displeased. He now has a healthy, con- 
tinuous demand for his goods—an impos- 
sible condition if a creamery is established 
where there are not enough cows to sup- 
port it. The farm separator idea also has its 
advocates, and they are almost as numerous 
as the supporters of the skimming stations. 
Both systems ought to be studied carefully. 
Many sections of the older dairy states 
might adopt one or the other with profit. 








Aiding others to help themselves is the 
province of the up-to-date farmers’ jour- 
nal. This is the ground long since taken 
by American Agriculturist and our sub- 
scribers are not slow to attest their appre- 
ciation of same. <A friend in Schoharie 
Co, N Y. commenting favorably upon our 
reports of the hop crop and market from 
week to week says, “You have wisely re- 
frained from advising growers to hold for a 
certain price, but left this for their indi- 
vidual judgment.” This course should be 
followed by every frrogressive farmer, 
whether engaged in producing hops, or 
fruits, or grain, or live stock. Our reports 
of conditions during the crop season soon 
to begin will be better than ever. In study- 
ing them remember that the world is wide 
and its bounds not confined by your own 


horizon. 
TO 


The use of dynamite in planting trees is 
described elsewhere in this issue by a Wis- 
consin fruit grower. The innovation has 





given. excellent results and is along the 
line of scientific fruit culture. In effect the 
practice is deep subsoiling and will always 
prove beneficial where the soil or subsoil is 
hard and compact, and the writer claims 
that it is equally satisfactory on a water- 
soaked plot. The careful application of 
this method may solved some of the prob- 
lems in fruit culture. 





The brief picture of farm life in many 
sections of .the south, as noted on another 
page by one who lives there, is not exag- 
2zerated. There are altogether too many 
homes of this type throughout the coun- 
try. Contrasting glimpses of farm life, to 
he printed another week in American Ag- 
riculturist, should serve to stimulate 
to better things, in so far as they describe 
a number of typical homes, when the de- 
lightful memories of the days on the farm 
last forever. 





Sugar beet growers are receiving their 
checks from the Binghamton sugar factory 
and report this the best money crop they 
had the past season, writes one of our sub- 
scribers, who adds that one farmer took off 
over $100 per acre. Certainly this is a most 
encouraging showing for the new indus- 
try here in the east. 





The Argentine Wheat Crop. 


The harvest of Argentine wheat began 
this year in the most northern district Nov 
20, averaging fully a week to 10 days ear- 
lier than usual. The greater part of the 
crop season has been unsatisfactory and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
yield will fall from 25 to 33 per cent under 
last year. Wheat may be seeded at any 
time from May until July in the northern 
provinces, Santa Fe, Cordoba and Entre 
Rios, thus corresponding to seeding from 
Nov to Jan in the states. Such winter as 
is experienced, usually a little frost and 
very rarely a snowfall, comes in July, Aug 
and Sept. Experience has shown that the 
later the wheat is sown the better the re- 
sult, the small amount of cool weather ex- 
perienced being more effective in induc- 
ing sturdy root growth on late than on 
early sown wheat. 

This year the season for seeding was very 
favorable early, and the Italian farmers, 
whose only idea of wheat growing is to 
get the largest possible acreage without re- 
gard to the shape in which the work is 
done, seeded unusually early and thus got 
in a largely increased acreage. The latter 
part of the seeding period was marked by 
continued wet weather, which prevented 
very much late seeding, and induced pre- 
mature rank top growth of the early sow- 
ing. This was followed by a winter so 
mild and open that no frost was experi- 
enced, and as a result the wheat plant grew 
all winter, and when spring came it was 
tall, green and luxuriant looking. This ap- 
pearance of thrift deceived the unthinking 
into the belief that a repetition of last 
year’s great crop was at hand, but as a 
matter of fact there was .a fatal lack of 
root growth. 

This condition did not fully develop until 
about a month before harvest, up to which 
time there was a succession of regular rain- 
falls that enabled the small root growth 
to furnish the plant with all needed mois- 
ture. About the first of Nov, however, the 
character of the season changed, the weath- 
er became hot and dry and the deficient 
roots being unable, to draw enough moisture 
from the soil, the rank plant withered, died 
and ripened prematurely. The harvest 
came on fully 10 days early and instead of 
a rich golden color the fields presented a 
pale, whitish hue that was only too elo- 
quent of unfilled heads and_ shriveled 
grain. Practically the onJy wheat which 
has given a good result is that in the north- 
ern districts of Santa Fe and Cordoba, 
where the crop was sown latest. Fortu- 
nately the acreage in these sections is 
much larger than last year, otherwise there 
would be a much greater crop deficiency 


















than is now anticipated. Naturally the con- 
ditions which have served to shorten the 
crop have also militated against the qual- 
ity, so that there will be an unusual pro- 
portion of shriveled or “‘chuza” wheat. 


A Small Farm Well Tilled. 


A novel three-year rotation is practiced 
by J. W. Chamberlain, one of American 
Agriculturist’s Wyoming Co (N Y) read- 
ers, who cultivates 100 acres with much 
profit. The tillable land is divided einto 
three sections of about 30 acres each, so 
as to furnish alternately a field for wheat, 
for beans and for meadow and pasture. 
The plots are made as long as possible so 
as to save turning in cultivation and har- 
vesting. Thirty tons per acre of barnyard 
manure are spread upon the sod ground as 
fast as produced and purchased. By this 
method from 30 to 40 bu of wheat and beans 
each per acre are produced. Clover seed is 
sown in the spring on the wheat. After 
the wheat is harvested, the field is judi- 
ciously pastured and mowed the next year. 
The clover hay and bean straw are fed .to 
sheep and cows. 

The extra acres not included in wheat, 
beans and meadow are planted to Yellow 
Globe mangels, which are planted early 
and liberally fed to both cows and sheep. 
By this method, 350 sheep and 20 calves 
are fattened every year. A clip of 6 lbs of 
wool per head is also taken. Four acres 
of apple orchard produce from 200 to 300 
bbis of winter apples. A small plot sup- 
plies pears, plums, cherries, quinces and 
berries. A long, narrow strip of about half 
an acre furnishes all the vegetables for two 
families. This garden is planted in rows 
and cultivated by a horse so as to avoid 
hoeing as far as possible. The entire farm 
is kept in the best possible condition. The 
stables and yard are amply supplied with 
water and kept clean. The stables are 
warm, yet well ventilated. 


By-products of the Wood Pile. 


c. C. ORMSBEE, VERMONT. 
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Thousands of logs which might be sawed 
into valuable lumber annually go into the 
woodpile’ simply through the carelessness 
or lack of judgment of the cutters. It is 
the custom to cut logs intended for the 
woodpile to a uniform length of 12 ft, but 
it is not necessary that they be of this 
length. By cutting the upper and lower logs 
of a tree at odd lengths a mill log may 
often be saved, which will be more val- 
vable for lumber than the entire tree 
would be for fuel. It should also be re- 
membered that a log only 10, or even 8 ft 
long, although not so salable as one of full 
length. will make just as valuable lumber 
as a longer log. 

Again, one often cuts a tree having a 
sharp crook in its body, or with a large 
limb branching abruptly from,it. Owing to 
the difficulty of splitting, such sections have 
little value for fuel, but by judicious cut- 
ting a log may be secured, from which a 
number of sled runners, worth from 50c to 
$1 per pair, may be sawed. Many times a 
log which is worthless for lumber may be 
split -into valuable posts. No j shingle 

locks may also be found in the woodpile, 
as well as knots and gnarls, which when 
properly cut make excellent mauls, mallets, 
pounders or similar tools. Nor are these 
all. 

When cutting evergreen trees much of the 
brush may be utilized for banking, wind- 
breaks, temporary shelters, etc; and it may 
be sold by the wagon load in nearly every 
village, to be used for banking or for a cov- 
ering for plants and shrubbery. When cut- 
ting beech, birch or elm, much of the 
brush can be saved for pea brush. Not only 
ean the farmer secure his own supply, but 
he can cut a quantity for market, as there 
is always a good demand for it in villages. 
For market, brush about 6 ft long and with 
a diameter of % to % in should be selected. 
These should be bound, with two bands, 








FARM EXPERIENCE 


inte neat, compact bundles about 18 in in 
diameter. In the spring, when the village 
residents make their gardens, there will be 
no difficulty in disposing of a large number 
of these bundles at 25c each. 

Village people also need bean poles and 
these the farmer can save when cutting the 
woodpile. They should be straight and 
smooth, 8 ft long and 2 in in diameter at 
the large end. Spruce and balsam are pre- 
ferred, but any kind if smooth and 
straight can be sold. The ordinary selling 
price is 5c each, or 50c per doz. In many 
localities where hops are grown there is 
also a good demand for a larger sized pole. 
By the exercise of a little ingenuity many 
crooked limbs may be made into lawn seats 
or rustic ornaments, which will find a mar- 
ket at prices varying from a few cents to 
several dollars. 





Lively Discussions at Stock Meeting— 
The fourth annual convention of the natl 
live stock assn at Salt Lake City this week 
was a large one and noted for the numer- 
ous. and wel sustained discussions. The 
regular papers which were read by repre- 
sentative stockmen and shippers from all 
over the country were also full of inter- 
ést. The matter of’ transportation rates, a 
live stock census and the Grout bill re- 
ceived much attention. The assn asked 
champions of the Grout bill to be on hand 
and present their side of the case. D. W. 
Willson of Elgin, Ill, made an able plea for 
pure butter, but of course the beef cattle 
men were so strongly opposed that resolu- 
tions condemning the proposed legislation 
were adopted. The matter of securing a re- 
liable and complete live stock census was 
discussed and a committee appointed to 
confer with Sec Wilson. The export trade 
in beef was discussed by Levy B. Doud of 
Chicago. 





Grinding Feed Economical—I have used 
a feed mill for more than 12 years and find 
it the most useful machine on the farm. 
My main business has been production and 
selling of milk and I consider whole grain 
very poor feed for milch cows. I crush all 
my grain and oats and mix with bran or 
middlings. This is not only good feed for 
cows, but is also fine for young cattle. For 
fattening cattle I use crushed corn sim- 
ply. I have fed ground wheat and rye to 
horses with satisfactory results and have 
also found these grains profitable for hogs. 
The amount fed will depend altogether up- 
on the individuality of the animals, and ev- 
ery feeder must be his own judge. One 
thing I would suggest is to be liberal, giv- 
ing the stock all they will eat up clean.— 
{J. M. Dimmond, Ohio. 

For Lath or Wire Fences—The post 
holes for a fence should not be filled in 
with stones, but with good soil, which will 
very effectually exclude the air, and the 
timber will be in a more evenly damp con- 
dition the year through. If wire netting is 
put up so it will keep its place it makes 
a good fence and looks better than laths, 
but so far as I have seen hen fences they 
are not in very neat condition, because the 
wire will sag and give in different direc- 
tions and get out of shape. The lath fence 
will keep its shape till worn out.—[A. A. 
Southwick, Massachusetts. 





Growing Colts should be kept thrifty. 
Oats, wheat bran, linseed meal, carrots and 
sweet clover hay make the best ration. 





Watermelons are usually pens by the 
application of lime. 


When it comes to building bee 
-' the Be tie spe Sah eee brings the 
nothin; 


HEESEN’S FEED BOOKER 


rg 


excels in pre, 
for we y purpose, —o me Fat bate — 
are low priced, = ont ones at capacit; 


free. 
a BROS. 


co. 
22 Evans St 


Tecumseh, Mich. 











PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 


POST'S "sar SAP SPOUTS 


MORE SAP 


every day for 


MORE DAYS ana maxe 
MORE MONEY than any 


other, and there is a scien- 
tific reason for it explained 
in our Free Catalog or 
with samples of each 5 cents. 
200 delivered at any R. R. station. 







No. L. Length 25 ins. 
@ Genuine has signature 


- 


on each label. 

No. 2, ——. 234 ins, 
No. 1, $1.50; 
No. 2, fe 25; 

per 100. 
ACENTS 
WANTED.~ 
. STELLE, 81 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


Defies the Elements 


RAIN, SUN AND FIRE 








Why pay three times as much for of) 
paints when you can get the 
famous cold water paint 


-ASBESTINE. 


Any one can apply it, and it sticks on. It's 


cheap and lasting. Use it everywhere, 
inside or out. Dont buy paint until you 
investigate Asbestine. Ask your denler 
or send to us for color card (white 
and 16 tints), prices, etc. 

Prghites yh Sons oe ane... 











be returned if not entirely satis- 
factory. Note the double hopper— 
\. crushes and grinds ear corn and 
3 small grain at the same time. Send 
for 32nd annual free catalog B 
A. W. STRAUB & CO., 8787 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, ~~ 
The A. W. STRAUB €0., Canal and Randolph 81s.,Chiengo, L 
Also Western Agents for dy ‘Smalley’? Powers, aoa 


-DADD’S MODERN- 
TORSE ORSE DOCTO 


GEORGE H. DADD, M D, V 8. Containing prac- 
observations on the causes, nature and t.e.tment 
of diseases and lameness of wor raciag recent and 
improved methods, according gn — 
of Yoreripar y practice, for ‘pesservation and restoration of 
health. It ntended to supply the wants of those who 
= consequence of the scarci:cy of competent veterinary 
eons are compelled to treat their own horses; and this 
wor is intended to be to them, in the nour of need, 
one that will enable them to restore the sick and cure 
the lame. Mlustzated, cloth, 5 by 74 inches. me 
Catalog Free of this and many other publications. 
DRANGE JUDD CO, 52 2 Lafayette Pl, New york. 



















A COOKER THAT COOKS. 


Can be secured from grain fed to live stock if 
it is cooked. 


Good Results 


easily digested and assimilated by the animal stomach. 
Write us for circulars and prices. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, New York. 


It is more 


Nuff Ced 


THREE STYLES. ALL SIZES. 
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Coming Agricultural Conventions. 


STATE DAIRY MEETINGS. 
Mich dairy ass’n, Lansing...+......Feb 5-7 
Cmy buttermakers, St Paul........Feb 18-22 
Wis dairy ass’n, Mondovi..........Feb 12-16 
Utah dairy ass’n, Salt Lake City....April 3 
Wis cheesemakers, Madison........Jam 23-25 
Ohio Dairy assn, Columbus..........Feb 6-8 
GRANGE MEETINGS. 


W Va state grange, Charleston, Jan 31-Feb 2 
N Y state grange, Poughkeepsie....Feb 5-7 
LIVE STOCK AND BREEDERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
W Va sheep breeders’ assn, Charles- 

ton Jan 30 


Tex live stock assn, Ft Worth..... Feb 12-13 
Am P C record ass’n, Cedar Rap- 

SL. SO kn6b- capa scenes ot ce kee'asiceeee sae 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


W Va hort soc, Charleston........... Jan 29 
Ct pomological soc, Hartford........ 
West N Y hort soc, Rochester......Jan 23-24 
East N Y hort soc, N Y..........Feb 13-14 
AGRICULTURAL CONVENTIONS. 

W Va board agri, Charleston ........ Jan 28 
Mass agri convention, Madison, Wis. Feb 5-6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poultry show, Boston, Mass.......Jan 15-19 
Ill farmers’ institute, Jacksonville.Feb 19-22 
Poultry show, Chicago..............Jan 21-26 
Nat’l wool growers, Salt Lake City..Jan 19 


Farm Life in the South. 
PROF J. 8S. NEWMAN, CLEMSON COL, 8 C. 


Every parent should study most carefully 
the tastes and talents of each child and af- 
ford opportunity for development in lines 
indicated by the natural bent of the mind. 
During an experience of 14 years as a 
teacher of agriculture, the early life of thd 
student has been made a subject of in- 
quiry, resulting in the observation that 
some of the city boys have not only been, 
among the most proficient students, but 
have shown marked devotion to the study 
of agriculture and fondness for the prac- 
tical work. These boys have not been 
prejudiced against farm life and farm 
practice by unpleasant home surroundings, 
and the enforced performance of farm 
drudgery, as is too often the case with 
boys from the ordinary farm. 

A number of country boys have _ re- 
marked, after having made some progress 
in the study of agriculture as follows: “I 
entered upon this study under protest, in 
obedience to the wishes of my parents, 
because I thought farm life meant only 
drudgery such as plowing, hoeing and reap- 
ing, but I find it a most interesting and 
attractive study. My ideas of farming 
have been changed and the vocation elevat- 
ed in my estimation.” One has ‘only to 
travel through the country with critical 
eyes to discover the cause of this distaste 
for farm life. 

While the farm home should be surrounds 
ed with every evidence of peace and com- 
fort without, and filled with merry, con- 
tented faces within, we too often find it a 
mere lodging place_for its occupants, deso- 
late without and comfortless within. Take 
a glimpse of such a house and its surround- 
ings and afterward compare the scene with 
an ideal farm home. The road by which 
the dwelling is approached is gullied and 
bordered with a hedgerow of bushes and 
berries on each side. The house stands 
some four feet above the ground upon 
wooden blocks or roughly piled. stone. 
There are no slats or shrubbery to conceal 
the old plow’ stock, remains of broken 
wagons, etc, stored beneath. 

There are neither blinds nor curtains to 
the windows, no paint inside or outside. 
The front perch is reached by rickety 
steps, while the floor has been patched 
with pieces of rough plank. The walls 
within are ceiled with wide plank, with 
nails driven into them for hangers. No 
carpets cover the bare floor. The beds 
look neat with the patchwork quilts, while 
the floors are clean; but altogether, there 
is no air of comfort in the house. This is 
a vivid description of the home of many a 
smal] farmer and his family. 

There is no shrubbery or grass in the 
yard to relieve the monotony of the naked, 
cleanly swept soil. A few straggling trees, 
mostly cedars and oaks, afford shade. The 
orchard consists of a few poorly kept ap- 
ple trees and seedling peaches growing 
among cotton. A single Scuppernong vine 
affords the only supply of grapes. The gar- 


den, inclosed with slabs of riven pine sharp- 
ened at one end, affords spring vegetables 


until July. It is then converted into a calf 
pasture for two months, after which a por- 
tion of it is plowed and sown in turnips. 
A few scrub chickens and a small number 
of guinea fowls roost in the cedar trees 
and nest in the brier patches. In a smail 
pen nearby, a calf awaits the return of its 
mother from the swamp which serves as 
her pasture. 

In a field close by, the head of the fam- 
ily and his son are following the scooter 
plow in the cotton field. At the spring, 
some 200 yards from the house, mother and 
daughter are boiling the clothes and pound- 
ing the dirt from them with a paddle, 
upon a bench or block made for that pur- 
pose. At the table the son and daughter 
are entertained with lamentations over 
the hardships and disappointments of farm 
life, and both resolve not to make their 
lives miserable by following this example 
set by their parents. 

There are many notable exceptions to 
this description of farm life. There are 
ideal homes on southern farms, but this 
picture is a fair representation of thou- 
sands of so-called homes. I was born and 
raised on a farm, and to-day it is to me 
the dearest spot on earth. I delight to dwell 
upon the memories of my early happiness 
at the old homestead. In my next paper I 
will describe a real home, and its content- 
ed, happy occupants. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Board Meeting and Institute—The 
24th annual meeting of the state board of 
agri and a general farmers’ institute will 
be held in the supreme court room at Har- 
risburg, Jan 23-24. Special arrangements 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


William Frear; Horse feeding and the care 
of feet and teeth, C. W. Brodhead, Mont- 
rose; How to prepare a seedbed to grow 
wheat successfully, C. B. Hege, Marion; 
Why some farmers prosper while others 
with similar advantages, fail, W. F. Beck, 
Nazareth; Practical experiments in restor- 
ing a worn-out farm, R. F. Schwarz, Analo- 
mink; The fertility problem, H. C. Dem- 
ming. mineralogist of the board. 


Shippensburg, Cumberland Co, Jan 14— 
The drouth of 1900 continues up to date. 
Water is scarce, ground dry and stock of 
feed very scarce, causing the farmer to 
feed very sparingly. The short crops affect 
business quite seriously and are discour- 
aging to farmers. <A farmers’ institute was 
held here Jan 7-8, with an attendance of 
150 to 600 persons. The farmers and their 
families were well represented. The sub- 
jects discussed by Alva Agee, S. M. Mc- 
Dowell and Dr Conard gave general satis- 
faction. The importance of knowing just 
what individual soils need was strongly 


emphasized. The San Jose scale prevails 
here and rigid measures were strongly 
urged for its suppression. Dr L. F. Roth- 


rock closed the session by a lecture on for- 
estry. 


Fattening Western Cattle—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Lancaster Co agri and 
hort soc it was developed that western cat- 
tle are being fattened on an extensive scale 
in that county. It was stated that so many 
western cattle are being fattened this win- 
ter for market by the farmers of Lancas- 
ter Co that the county’s corn crop will not 
be sufficient to feed them, and hundreds of 
carloads of corn will have to be brought 
from the west. The following officers 














A MONSTER LOAD OF HAY, WEIGHT THIRTEEN TONS 


This remarkable load of hay from a “down east” farm in Worcester Co, 


weighed nearly 13 tons, was 42 ft long, 21 ft wide and 15 ft high. 


farm of Maj W. F. Pond, who has secured 


Mass, 
It was grown on the 
as much as 6.3 tons to the acre in one sea- 


son, which, of course, was not of one cutting. Maj Pond’s success in raising grass is 


due largely to free use of manures and care of the soil. 
I do it with the plow instead of with the hoe, as most farmers do. If 


farm for hay. 


He says: “I cultivate my 


I wish to improve the quality or quantity of hay I plow after cutting the first crop, 


and sow Hungarian grass, getting from two to three tons per acre. 


After taking rye 


that averaged 7 ft 8 in high from a piece of land, I raised millet that averaged over 


four tons to the acre. 
ter rye. 


carry the straw off the field, shock and cure it. 
and then get another crop of Hungarian grass. 
By this method I get the groundthoroughly pulverized. 


timothy. 


have been made with the railroads for e&- 
eursion rates with an eight days’ time limit, 
good from Jan 19-26. These dates will cover 
the state hort meeting at Harrisburg, Jan 
21-22. The state board and institute pro- 
gram includes the following papers and dis- 
cussions: Qualifications essential to the 
successful farmer, D. A. Knuppenburg, 
Tunkhannock: Observations, J. F. Boyer, 
Mt Pleasant Mills: Running in a rut. W. H. 
Riddle, Butler; Success—what is it? H. 
V. White, Bloomsburg; Food and energy, 
Dr H. P. Armsby, state college; Results of 
experiments in testing vitality of seeds, G. 
Cc. Butz, state college; Some things I have 
learned from.the farm, H. W. Northup, 
Glenburn; Scientific feeding and handling 
of milk, S. F. Barber, Harrisburg; Modern 
cattle foods and cattle food controls, Dr 


After harvesting the Hungarian grass, I plowed and sowed win- 
The following June I cut the rye green when in the milk for straw only. I 


As soon as properly dry, I house it 
After that I sow with herds grass or 


were elected: Pres, H. M. Mayer; vice- 
press, Calvin Cooper and E. S. Hoover; 
sec, F. R. Diffenderfer; treas, M. D. Ken- 
dig. William H. Brosius was re-elected to 
oe the society on the state board of 
agri. 


Testing Game Laws—At the instance of 
the state game commissioners. William D. 
Edson and Joseph S. McCullough, trading 
as Edson Brothers, with stores in Harris- 
burg and Phila were arrested, charged with 
exposing game for sale at the former place 
in violation of the Lacey act and the state 
game laws. Dr Joseph Kelbfus, represent- 
ing the commission, testified that early in 
Dec last he saw exposed for sale in front 
of the defendants’ store seven deer, 24 quail, 

, two wild turkeys and one woodcock. This 

















was admitted by the firm, but they de- 
clare that none of the game was killed in 
this state, but had been shipped from west- 
ern states. Magistrate Harrison fined the 
game dealers $1375, the amount of the pen- 
alties. They refused to pay, and were then 
held under 50 bail for court. 


Splendid Institutes—Farmers’ institutes 
held at Mill City, Wyoming Go, Pa, and the 
county seat, Tunkhannock, were the best 
yet held in the county. D. A. Knuppen- 
burg, county chairman, is the right man in 
the right place. Ex-Sheriff Knapp presid- 
ed at Mill City, while his efficient helpmeet, 
Mrs Knapp, presided at the women’s ses- 
sion, which was particularly fine. At both 
Tunkhannock and Mill City resolutions 
were. passed asking the legislature to in- 
crease the appropriation for these schools 
for the farmer. The grange at Mill City is 
in a flourishing condition, many new mem- 
bers have been added in the past year. 


Condensery Closes—The condensery at 
Clark’s Summit, Lackawanna Co, has shut 
down on account of the scarcity of milk, 
as most of the farmers had contracted their 
milk for a year before they went into the 
condensery business. They made a very 
fine quality of condensed milk and have a 
ready sale for all they can make, and they 
expect to reopen in the spring. 

Dairy School Crowded—The dairy school 
of 1901 opened Jan 2 with a class of 40. 
Seventy-one applications for admission were 
received, but limited space and equipment 
for instruction make it impossible to ac- 
cept more than 40, and even this small 
number can be accommodated only by di- 
viding the class into three sections. Of the 
67 counties in Pa, 21 are represented, and 
had it been possible to admit all who ap- 
plied, at least 10 other counties would have 
been represented. There seems to be good 
reason to hope that the movement inau- 
gurated by the agricultural organizations 
of the state to secure adequate .accommo- 
dations for the agricultural work of the 
college will be successful and that a year 
from now it will be possible-to: meet the de- 
mand of citizens of the state for this kind 
of instruction. 


Neshannock Falls, Lawrence Co, Jan 14— 
Avery fine fall and winter so far. Last 
week rain took the frost out and left roads 
in bad shape. Farmers secured one of the 
best corn crops ever raised here and the 
best crop of fodder. It was saved in: good 
condition and is going a long way in help- 
ing out a short crop of hay. Stock is win- 
tering well and where there are good, warm 
stables has not been hard on feed. Our rota- 
tion here is clover and timothy, mow three 
or four years and plant to corn and follow 
with oats. Manure is hauled on the oat 
stubble and sown to wheat and seeded down 
to grass. Some fertilizer used ongthe wheat, 
as it helps the wheat and aids’in getting 
a stand of grass. The hay crop is one of 
our best crops, as we always have a good 
market at’ Newcastle. Wheat 75c, corn 50c, 
oats 30c, hay $15 per ton, dressed hogs 7c 
per lb, butter 30c, potatoes §0c per bu, ap- 
ples 1 per bu.—f{S. M. 


MARYLAND. 


Grout Bill Indorsed—The Vansville 
farmers’ club at its last meeting extended 
a vote of thanks to the Hon Sydney E. 
Mudd, representative from this congres- 
sional district, and the other members of 
the Md delegation for their*support of the 
Grout bill. Dr H..B. McDonnell, the state 
chemist, made an address upon the meth- 
ods of testing fertilizers, and explained the 
benefits resulting to the farmers of the 
state under existing law. The club passed 
a resolution expressing its approval of the 
present law, and indorsed the work of the 
officials charged with its execution... The 
next meeting will be Feb 2 

Outlook for Peaches—On account of the 
enormous peach crop last season, fruit 
growers are not expecting a large crop 
next vear. At a recent examination of buds 
in young orchards, coming into bearing 
next year for the first time, Prof W. G. 
Johnson, state entomologist, found a good 


set of well developed fruit buds. The sea- 
son thus far has been favoraile, and fruit 
generally is in good condition. Wheat in 


the eastern, northern and western counties 
is in fair con ion. It was planted rather 
late, escaped the fly, and the open fall. and 
winter has secured-a good stand. More fall 





and winter plowing than usual has been 
done this season. Farmers generally are 
well up with their work. Director Amoss 
has held institutes in Garrett, Allegany 
and Washington counties this week, with 
a good attendance, 


Fair Assn Elects—Stockholders of the 


Hagerstown fair assn met recently and 
elected the following officers for the ensu- 


ing year: Pres, John W. Stonebraker; vice- 
pres, George W. Smith, Jr; recording sec. 
Frank Witmer; corresponding sec, C. P. 
Martin; treas, D. H. Staley; directors, E. 
A. Pry, Louis R. Schnebley, D. W. Reich- 
ard, Davies L. Kenly, Charles Webb, 
George H. Hager, Jolin W. Cable and B. 


Abner Betts. The old board was re-elected 
excepting E. A. Pry, who succeeds Ben- 
jamin P. Rench as director. There was 
no contest this year. 


The Allegany County Institute held at 


Cumberland Jan 9-10 drew a most encour- 
aging attendance. The program included the 
following addresses: The farm the foun- 
dation for true manhood, Capt R. W. Sil- 
vester; Theory and science on the farm. 
Director H. J. Patterson; Nature study, 
why it should be taught and how to teach 
it, Capt Silvester; Commercial fertilizers, 
Mr Patterson; Alfalfa, the queen of the 
meadow, Joseph E. Wing of Ohio; A bal- 
ance ration or how and what to feed, Mr 
Patterson; Lambs for the early market, 
Mr Wing. Prof Harry Fielding Reid, chief 
of highway division, Md geological survey, 
lectured’ on Md roads. After the lecture a 
number of persons in the audience asked 
questions and discussed methods of road- 
making and administration. The question 
box contained a number of vital top- 
ics for discussion, fertilizers, the cultivation 
of alfalfa, a dog law and other matters 
coming up. In the latter connection Direc- 
tor Amoss urged the farmers to organize 
in order to effectively secure what they 
want in legislation as well as in other mat- 
ters. Keen interest was displayed by the 
farmers at all sessions. 


NEW YORK. 





Live Horticultural Meeting—The an- 


nual meeting of the liveliest hort soc in the 
east, that of the western N Y, will be held 
at Rochester, Jan 23-24. Among the topics 
for discussion are the Best plums by Prof 
F. A. Waugh of Vt, Pear blight by Albert 
Wood, Orchard cover crops by Prof John 
Craig, Peach culture and marketing by J. 
H. Hale of Ct, Some investigations and ex- 
periments with the San Jose scale by V. H. 
Low@ of Geneva exper sta, Insect episodes 
of ‘00 by Prof M. V. Slingerland, and the 
Culture and sanitary importance of pure 
food legislation by Dr W. H. Jordan. The 
society will charge an admission fee in the 
shape of a membership ticket, which costs 
$1, to all who attend the meeting. 

Chatham, Columbia Co. Jani4—Farm ten- 
ants are searching for new locations after 
April 1. This is being attended to earlier 
than usual. Frank Kisselburg of Ghent 
has bought the Col Mesick farm ‘at Kline 
Kill, now occupied by Thomas Moore, and 
will take possession April 1. Charles M. 
Kane has bought the Chester Loomis place 
of 28 acres east of this village. William 
H. Housman has bought Charles E. Hal- 
stead’s house on Woodbridge ave, Mr Hal- 
stead having gone to Springfield, Mass, to 
engage in the coal business. Hugh Prim- 
itt, who lives on the Ford farm between 
here and Red Rock, will move April 1 to 
a farm near Albany and raise garden 
truck. An artesian well has been drilled 
on the farm of Mrs Emma C, Daley and a 
flow of 4 gals per minute secured. Water 
was found at a depth of 75 ft. James 
Shea began cutting ice on’ Lake Chatham 
Dec 29. Pratt & Houseman are loading 
hay and straw for shipment at Brainard 
Sta, Chatham Center and Claverack in ad- 
dition to their business at this place. The 
daily shipment of milk on the Chatham 
and Lebanon Valley R Rhas increased to 
19 cans,: of which 13 are transferred for 
shipment to Brooklyn. and the rest go to 
the local milk station. The agri soc has 
paid all premiums and only $5 was not col- 
lected by prize winners, which reverted to 
the soc Jan 1. 





ARE YOUR LUNGS WEAK? Would you know 
more of a Land of Sunshire, fertile acres, at low prices, 
pure water, pleasant climate. where sere iInngs heal and 
pi ht TE ? Write for — sample cepy. 
“NOR & SOUTH,” Toledo, O 
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A Few Plain Facts 
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ON THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS—FROM DRE ROBERT HUNTER’S 
LECTUEES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


I have made the lungs a specialty for 
nearly fifty years and know by experience 
that consumption is curable in all stages. 
By this I do not mean that it is curable 
in every case, for in-some the patient’s con- 
stitution is so- bad and broken down that 
no healing power is left in the body. But 
treated in its early stages, fully 95 per 
cent recover under antiseptic medicated air 
inhalations. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fra- 
grant nostrum is not what I mean by in- 
halation treatment. The remedies must be 
adapted to the disease and condition of each 
patient. The physician must have thor- 
ough knowledge of medicines, be able to 
detect the different forms of lung disease 
and have experience in the action of in- 
haled remedies on the lungs or he cannot 
apply it with success. . 

Consumption, to have the same chance 
of cure as other diseases, must be treated 
before serious injury has been done to the 
lung structures. Almost every case is seen 
in this stage by the patient’s family physi- 
cian, and if he knew the remedies to use, 
their strength, and how to apply them to 
the lungs, there would be few deaths by 
consumption. 

But what possible chance has anyone af- 
flicted with consumption under the care of 
physicians who never cured a case in their 
whole professional career. who confess that 
they have no curative treatment of their 
own, and no cenfidence in anything they 
can do for the disease? What moral right 
have they to treat consumption at all, or 
to permit their patients to believe they are 
striving to cure them when.all they are 
doing is but a wretched system of pallia- 
tion of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this widesp~-ead 
mortality of consumption. People die of it 
because general physicians do not know 
its proper treatment and are wholly in- 
competent to cope with it. Before they can 
do so they must be retaught the principles 
of medical science which govern the treat- 
ment of all local diseases, and acting un- 
der them must discover, as I did, the reme- 
dies which when locally applied to the 
lungs, will kill their germs and heal the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

I have given the world a positive cure for 
consumption in my antiseptic medicated air 
treatment, when applied before mortal le- 
sions have taken place. It is a treatment 
which places consumption in the list of 
curable maladies and renders their cure 
certain as other serious local diseases. By 
it healing and germicidal remedies are 
brought into direct contact with the inter- 
nal surfaces of the nose, throat, larynx, 
air tubes and cells of the lungs. It soothes 
the mucous lining of the breathing organs, 
arrests irritation and prevents inflamma- 
tion, while the antiseptics destroy the germ 
life on which the disease depends. 

In order 10 obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is nec- 
essary to mention this paper and address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 


The Best Farm in Kansas 


we you want a farm for profit or a farm for leisure 
and pleasure, the Colony Farms are 
best anywhere — rich soil for crops, 





oS natural 


grass for cattle raising, fine wood and, water, de- 
fightful climate, in the heart of ee 8 reat ~—s 
and fishing preserves. Free book, treks preat & 


sent on Law 
J. B. LEWIS, 303 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
250 acres, suitable fer 


COUNTRY SEAT FOR SAL Game Preserve and 


Stock Farm, Northern New Jersey. Railway station 
on property. Connections with New York and Philadel- 
phia. ameand trout stream; large orchard; abundance 
of nuts, woods, springs. Large house, heated with hot 
water. Coal yard and Creamery on property. A rare 
chance. Address BOX 84, Allamuchy, N. J. 


Cash For Your Farm 


may be obtained through me. No matter where 
located. Send description and selling price and learn 
my plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert Bt., Phila., Pa. 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR FARM 


or Country Property ? We will find a buyer for von no 
matter where located. Write description and ‘seljin 

price and learn our. up-to-date method. WNationa 
Real Estate Co., Morrison Block, Ithaca, N. Y, 














When Writing ta Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Saratoga, Saratoga Co, Jan 15—Henry 
Fullér has rented the William P. Coon farm 
for the coming year. Charles Clemonds 
has taken the Gilbert farm and will move 
on April 1. Warren Phillips sold at public 
auction Jan 7 his farm, stock and tools, 
and will move his family to Corinth for the 
winter. Mr Lasher will*work the Cary 
Lasher farm the coming year. 

Oneonta, Oisego Co, Jan 15—Roads frozen 
and in very fine condition. There will be 
quite a number of changes this spring. But- 
ter sells at 25c, eggs 24c, hay $15 delivered. 
Some farmers are selling their milk at the 
sta at Oneonta. 

Alplaus, Schenectady Co, Jan 15—Near- 
ly all farmers sold their apples last fall for 
75c per bbl, small lots are being picked up 
here and there at $1.50 per bbl for Baldwins. 
Butter is 25 to 32c, hay 14 to 15 baled, rye 
straw 13. Potatoes sell from the cars for 
1.85 per bbl. Many farmers will have to 
buy seed potatoes next spring, as the crop 
in this county was almost a total failure. 


Huguenot, Orange Co, Jan 14—Farmers 
are selling milk at the Port Jervis creamery 
and are interested in the doings cf the F S 
MPA. There is still some shortage of wa- 
ter in this section. O. Cuddeback and cou- 
sin have sold their large dairy of cows at 
auction; prices low. Good sale for good but- 
ter, fresh eggs and potatoes. 

Good Record of Fire Relief Assn—The 
Patrons’ fire relief assn of Steuben and 
Livingston counties held its 24th annual ses- 
sion in Bolton Jan 8-9. This assn has had 
a steady growth. Every year the risks car- 
ried have exceeded that of the previgus 
year. In 1900 there were written 351 poli- 
cies, carrying $632,530; total number of poli- 
cies «in force, 1724. Hon A. C. Brundage, 
Bath, was elected pres in 1877 and has been 
annually re-elected since. G. H. Carr is a 
most efficient sec. Every loss has been paid 
and no executions served to collect as- 
sessments. This proves the benefits of or- 
ganization and co-operation among farm- 
ers. 

Lebanon, Madison Co, Jan 15—Cattle are 
wintering finely, with the chances’ that 
there will be no very great shortage of fod- 
der. Very few cattle changing hands just 
now. Real estate is low, two small farms 
having been sdld lately at about $16 per 
acre. The poultry business is quite impor- 
taunt in this locality. Butter 25c. No hay 
being sold. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co, Jan 16—A very in- 
teresting farmers’ institute was held here 
last week, Mr Witter acting as conductor. 
He had a very able corps of helpers with 
him. Everyone was especially glad to see 
Mr Rice, who has been here several seasons 
and is always welcomed with enthusiasm. 


Murray, Orleans Co, Jan 14—About the 
highest prices paid for apples were $1.50 for 
No 2’s and 2 for No 1’s. Hay a short crop 
and brings 12 to 18 per ton. Potatoes are 
40 to 50c per bu, oats 28c, wheat 70 to 72c. 
Beans a short crop, but good prices more 
than make this up. Cabbage seems to have 
taken the place of beans to quite an extent. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Jan 14—Because 
of shortage of fodder, few lambs are being 
fed. Grape pruning is now in order. Sev- 
eral new mail routes are being talked of. 
Hay is $16 per ton, oats 30c per bu, red 
kidney beans 2.15, potatoes 40c. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, Jan 14—Some corn 
yet to husk on account of lack of help in 
the fall. Apples in the fall sold for $1.30 
per bbl and are now bringing 1.80 and 2. 
Beans have gone up to 1.75 to 2 per bu. 
Not much snow yet. All kinds of grain low 
and potatoes bringing 40 to 45c per bu. 


Blaine, Mortgomery Co, Jan 14—Hay sell- 
ing at $13 to 15 per ton. Store cattle are 
low in price, while-new milch cows are in 
good demand at 30 to 45 each. No town 
meeting will be-held this year, board of su- 
pervisors having changed the time until the 
fall election. Farmers are pleased with 
silos. More will be built this year. Sales 
of real estate are few and prices poor. The 
Canajoharie Creamery Co is building 
creamery stations in different parts of the 
county. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Jan 15—Winter veg- 
etables and fruits not keeping well, cellars 
ioo warm.Apples in demand and buyers are 
gathering them up. All kinds are worth 
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from $1.75 to 2 per bbl. Loads are being 
taken to Gloversville and other manufactur- 
ing towns, where they find ready sale. Wa- 
ter in many localities is still scarce and 
some wells dry. Everything bringing good 
prices, but on account of drouth through 
growing season farmers have little or noth- 
ing to sell. Butter 30c, hay 10 to 18, oat 
straw 9, oats 35c, rye 60c, potatoes 60c, corn 
55c, buckwheat flour 2 50. 


Moores Mills, Dutchess Co, Jan 14—Ice 
crop is harvested, a fine lot of clean and 
clear ice from 10 to 12 in thick. Stock win- 
tering well. Dairy products bring good 
prices, milk 3c per qt, butter 25c. 
Veal calves 6%c per lb, home market. No 
apples or potatoes in farmers’ hands. W. 
H. Hart at Manchester has 8000 bbls of ap- 
ples in cold storage which he is now mar- 
keting at remunerative prices. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, Jan 15—The farm- 
ers’ institute held here the last of Dec un- 
der the supervision of Dairy Commissioner 
Smith, assisted by Messrs Rice, Lilly and 
Vandruseer, was a great success. The at- 
tendance was good and the questions dis- 
cussed were of paramount interest to up- 
to-date farmers. The N Y state poultry 
assn and poultry institute was held at the 
same time. Nearly 1000 birds were on exhi- 
bition and almost every bird was of high 
standing. White and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks were well represented. A large num- 
ber of silos were built this fall, which will 
help farmers to carry their stock through 
the winter. Hay is bringing $15, oats 32c, 
potatoes 40 to 50c, cabbage 12 per ton. But 
little sleighing thus far. 

Columbus, Chenango Co, Jan 14—Farm- 
ers are putting up ice of good quality 11 to 
12 in thick. Apples are not keeping very 
well. William Casey is still taking milk at 
his cheese factory and will probably have 
milk enough to run all winter. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Jan 15—Hay 
is selling at $10 to 15 per ton. Scarcity of 
fodder makes the price of cattle rather low. 
There will be the usual number of changes 
in farm tenants the coming year. Allen 
Fox died at his home near Bennettsville 
Jan 5. 


Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Jan 14—Farm- 
ers are in a better condition financially than 
for years. Very few mortgages have been 
given the past year. John Golding sold his 
farm in Nov and has just bought it again, 
losing! in the transaction half the hay crop 
and a few head of cattle. A few farmers 
have been leasing their land for oil pur- 
poses and one well has been put down; oil 
was found at a depth of 500 ft. The com- 
pany is now drilling another well on the 
Fenton farm. The winter has been very 
mild. Hay is selling for $10 in the barn and 
straw for 6, beans 2 per bu, eggs 25 to 27c 
for strictly fresh, butter 22 to 25c. 


Jewett, Greene Co, Jan 16—Not much 
snow and few have harvested ice as yet. 
Potato crop -small. Bees wintering very 
poorly; some kave lost more than half. The 
steam sawmill is doing a good business. 
Mr Sherwood has added more machinery 
to his mill and now makes shingles. Ap- 
ples rotting badly. Farmers think the for- 
est worms dead. 

Deposit, Broome Co, Jan 15—Roads 
smooth and hard. Condensary milkmen 
receive $1.50 per 100 for Jan. Creamerymen 
receive 17c less per can. Beet pulp from 
the Binghamton sugar factory is. being fed 
quite largely to help out the shortage of 
hay. P. R. Wheaton sold his farm of 160 
acres, dairy of 30 cows and farm imple- 
ments for $6000; P. O’Brien, 150 acres, 25 
cows and implements, 5000. Potatoes a light 
cnop, worth 50c per bu. Buckwheat a fair 
crgp. Rye but little grown. Oats a big 
crop. Fodder corn good. 

Buckton, St Lawrence Co, Jan 14—The 
winter so far has not been severe. Farmers 
are getting wood and same logs, the latter 
only for their own use. Eliott & Chambers 
have closed their Buchertown butter fac- 
tory, but will operate their Ft Jackson 
Bucktown and Merchant street factories all 
winter. ‘The last named as a skimming 
station attached to Buckton creamery. R. 
Schellenger has sold his stock and gone to 
Hinesburg, Vt. 

Andover, Allegany Co, Jan 14—No sleigh- 
ing to Jan 10, which has made it very 
bad for farmers who expect to get in logs 
from the timber uprooted by the ice storm. 
A portable saw mill is in operation on the 
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T. M. Perkins farm. More hay is being 
shipped from this part of the county than 
has been before in some time. The silo has 
given the farmers opportunity to do this. 
Stock is looking unusually well. Potatoes 
45c, oats 32c, hay $12 to 13 loose, butter 
scarce at 25c. The cold weather and lack 
of snow has been bad for meadows and 
winter grain. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Jan 14—Fre- 


quent snow storms have made good sleigh- 
ing and farmers are improving it. The prod- 
uct of the farms was sold off quite close 
last fall and there is not a great deal of 
teaming to market. Milk is hauled from 
this section to the Frankfort condensery; 
price for the month of Jan is 8c per qt. 
Myron Lipey died Jan 4. Mr Lipey was 
highly respected by all who knew him and 
was making arrangements to move on to 
the farm that he had bought. Charles 
Wetmore is taking advantage of the good 
sledding to haul logs to mill. The institute 
held at Frankfort was a success. 


Oneida, Madison Co, Jan 16—An 80-acre 
farm in the town of Nelson, owned by Jer- 
ome Lee of Morrisville, has been sold with 
live stock and all to Robert Witter of Syr- 
acuse for $3200. Beans are a good article 
to sell just at present, bringing 2.25 per bu. 
Corn and oats are quoted at 1.10 per 100, 
good timothy hay 16 per ton. buckwheat 
50c per bu, wheat 70c, potatoes 35c. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Jan 14— 


Farmers are very busy filling ice houses. 
Apples are worth $1 75 per bbl and going 
up. Butter is worth 26c per lb, hay $16 
to 20 per ton, rye straw 12. William Dyre 
is cutting off a wood lot and gives employ- 
ment to many men. 


Leyden, Lewis Co, Jan 15—McDermott 
Bunger dairy company, operating five 
creameries, Leyden, Lyons Falls, Glenfield, 
Martimsburg and Lowville, has reduced the 
price of milk from $1.30 to 1.15, the former 
price having been paid for Nov and Dec. 
The present price is considered too low, 
owing to the high price of feed and hay. 
Hay is in good demand at $14 per ton. Eggs 
are selling at 23 to 28c per doz. Good 
creamery butter is bringing 25c per lb. A 
few farms have changed hands the past fall 
and winter, the prices ranging from 25 to 35 
per acre. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Jan 14—Roads smooth 
and hard, fine for hauling hay and other 
products to market, but icy places necessi- 
tate very frequent shoeing of horses. A 
petition has been circulated through the 
western part of the town and down Whis- 
key creek road to Corning, for a rural free 
delivery mail route. Some farmers are try- 
ing to figure out whether they will have 
hay enough ¢o winter all the stock on hand 
or not. Farmers are looking forward to the 
institute to be held in Corning in a few 
weeks, with a degree of interest that should 
make it a success. These meetings can al- 
ways be profitably attended wherever held 
and are a great=benefit to any community. 
Farmers are now looking after their wood 
piles and many are employing steam power 
for cutting it up. 


Durham, Greene Co, Jan 15—Stock of all 
kinds are doing well, although the question 
cf water is becoming serious. Meadows and 
winter grain are passing through the win- 
ter safely. Hay is selling at $12 to 14 per 
ton, rye straw 10 to 12, butter 22c. Arme- 
nius Smith, a successful farmer and dairy- 
man, died at his home in Cornwallville Jan 
4. He was the owner of one of the best 
farms in town. ° 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, Jan 16—Cold but 
pleasant weather, with little snow to make 
sleighing. Still, business in general has not 
been as good before in many years, All 
kinds of produce sells at fair to extra prices, 
especially eggs, butter, hay and milk, of 
which targe quantities are shipped to New 
York from this section. 


Horseheads, Chemung Co, Jan 15—Farm- 


ers are settling up last year’s business and 
many find the balance on the debtor side, 


, accounted for by the prolonged drouth dur- 


ing the growing season. Sugar beet grow- 
rs are receiving their checks from the Bing- 
hamton factory and declare it was the best 
money crop they had the past season. F. 
M. Mallory’s crop paid him about $100 per 
acre. There is little activity in the tobacco 
business in. this vicinity. A few crops are 
keing bought by Elmira packers at prices 
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much less than the growers anticipated 
earlier in the season. Cattle are looking 
well. The number has been reduced by 
several carloads, which have been shipped 
east during the fall and early winter. Fod- 
der is scarce and hay selling at 16 per ton, 
straw ll. H. H. McQueen is handling baled 
hay and straw. Cattle are being fed more 
economically than at any time for years. 
Eggs are scarce. Milk is in good demand 
and farmers believe the reduction in the 
number of cows will tend to increase the 
price of milk the coming season over the 
price they received the few past seasons. 

Manlius, Onondaga Co, Jan 15—Farmers 
are taking great interest in cows; making 
milk is the great industry here. The silo 
shark is around. Wise farmers build their 
own and save money.—[N. M. 


Grange Notes, 


North Manlius officers were installed Jan 
1 by E. Adams in a very impressive man- 
ner. A turkey supper was served; the so- 
cial features were much enjoyed and ev-, 
eryone went home feeling it is good to be a 
Patron. This grange entertained the farm- 
ers’ institute Dec 24. 

Savona officers were installed Jan 4 by A. 
C.. Brundage of Bath. The new century 
opens bright on Savona grange. It has 230 
members in good standing, a good, commo- 
dious hall, nearly paid for, which is well 
furnished, and the best of fraternal spirit 
exists among its members. Mrs D. M. Col- 
lier has an excellent program mapped out 
for the year. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Will Try to Control Cauliflower Crop— 
Committees representing - the Riverhead 
and Southold agri societies met last week 
and discussed a scheme submitted to J. M. 
Lupton: of. Mattituck to control the L I 
cauliflower crop. It is proposed to employ 
representatives in nearly all the large cities 
to dispose of the flowers as they are sent to 
them; to regulate the shipments to such 
cities as there ig an existing or probable 
aemand for stocK on a certain day; to en- 
deavor, through a general manager, to 
make contracts for the transportation of 
flowers in car lots from. one shipper at 
point of shipment to one consignee at. point 
of destination; to make contracts for cart- 
age from railroad terminus to market; to 
make contraets with sales agents at differ- 
ent markets. A mass meeting to consider 
this plan was held this week. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Jan 14—Ice harvest- 
ing began Jan 7 at Franklin Furnace and 
Stockholm. Mr Robinson of Brooklyn has 
been looking for ponds from which to fill 
his creamery ice houses in this place. Hay 
is selling for about $16 per ton. Roads are 
fine for carting. 

West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Jan 14— 
The first soaking rain since the drouth be- 
gan fell last week. Roads have been splen- 
did for the past three months. Farmers 
generally are buying flour for family use. 
Some granges are buying by the ton in the 
west. Much of the wheat is ground for hog 
feed or fed to poultry. Milk is scarce; 
some milk dealers say they can scarcely 
get enough for their customers. Milk re- 
tails at 6c per at at Lambertville. Farmers 
are paid 3c per qt. The winter has been 
very favorable for stock. Hay and fodder 
are scarce and high. Ice houses are most- 
ly filled. ‘Threshing well along. Pork is 
selling for 6% to 7c, chickens 10c, turkeys 
14c, hay $14 per ton, corn 42c, oats 27c, but- 
ter 28c. 

Milford, Hunterdon Co, Jan 14—The 


drouth of the past season had a telling ef- 
fect on the various crops. Hay was a very 
light crop and pastures were short. Wheat 
only an average crop and much of it dam- 
aged by the fly. Corn and oats a fair crop, 
considering the dry weather. Potatoes a 
light crop. The apple crop was badly dam- 
aged by a heavy wind storm and what 
was sold brought from 70c to $1 per bu. Har- 
ly sown wheat is not looking as well as that 
sown later, on account of having ben bad- 
ly eaten by bugs. Samuel Fry had some so 
much damaged that he sowed the ground 
over with rye: A few have sown rye only. 
The winter thus far has been very mild, 
and except a few cold days the weather 
has been very favorable for outdoor work. 
Roads are in fine condition for | 
grain. Streams: are low and mills are tax 








to keep up with their custom work. W. & 
W. E. Thomas, merchant millers, have put 
in a 21-horse-power gasoline engine, which 
they run in connection with their water 
power. T. V. Cole, a prominent farmer, 
will relinquish farming in the spring on ac- 
count of ill health, and William Sherman 
has rented the place. Wheat is 72c, corn 
42c, butter 25c, eggs 26c. 


, FSMPA. 


Bids for Business with F S M P A— 


Milk producers of eastern Ct and Mass who 
supply the N Y market are looking with 
much favor upon the Mutual Milk and 
Cream Co of N /Y, which is invading 
that territory. Already this company has 
bought the milk from several stations and 
has made arrangements with the producers 
to take it at the highest exchange price, 
less a commission of 10.or 15c per can. Oth- 
er dealers have made the price as low as 
possible and charged about 20c commission 
for handling it in addition. The Mutual 
Milk and Cream Co, which has its head-« 
quarters at 322-325 East 103d street, N Y 
city, is incorporated under the laws of N Y 
with an authorized capital of $100.000, which 
is represented by 20. creameries and the 
necessary equipment, horses, wagons, etc. 
It is a combination of the business pre- 
viously conducted by 28 retail milk dealers 
of upper N Y. The company is rated well 
by commercial agencies and has a good 
standing in business circles, having so far 
met all obligations promptly as agreed. 
The men who form the company are of good 
standing. The company has a number of 
creameries located as follows: Baldwin 
Place, Stonyford, Eaton, Westmoreland, 
West Patterson, New Berlin Junction, 
Bouckville, Trestle, Sonquoit, Reynolds- 
ville, Solsville, Greens Crossing, Green 
Haven, Guilford, Oriskany Falls, River 
Forks, Stormville, Morrisville, Deansville, 
N Y and Sheffield, Mass. Until recently the 
company was able to get a considerable 
portion of very cheap milk from distant ter- 
ritory, but the organization of local sections 
of the F S M P A has cut this off, and 
now the company is coming nearer N Y 
and trying to compel the dealers to pay the 
full market price for milk, the same as they 
are paying. The company has agreed to 
build and equip 10 creameries on the line 
of the N Y, NH & H R R. 








A meeting was held at Scheneous, N Y,. 


Jan 9, to which all milk producers, whether 
members of the F S M P A or not, were 
invited to be present. It was addressed by 
Hon David Sherwood of Chenango Co and 
Roger S$. Searles, vice-pres of the D L & W 
route. There was a fair turnout for such 
a night and considerable interest taken. 
Dairymen of Owego, N Y, members of 
the local section F S M P A have had sev- 
eral meetings recently and have organized 
@a@ company known as the Ahwaga dairy 
company, which has been incorporated with 
a capital of $4000 divided into 400 shares of 
$10 each. No person is to be allowed more 
than 50 shares. John L. Taylor has of- 
fered to sell his creamery for $3000 and to 
take $500 worth of stock as well as furnish 
the milk from 100 cows. At the meeting 
held Jan 5, the sec reported the names of 
farmers who had subscribed to 122 shares of 
stock. The committee in charge of the or- 
ganization has formulated a plan for sub- 
scriptions by which the stock may be paid 
for in cash or by delivering milk to the 
company and allowing it to deduct from the 


. dividends for. such milk 3c per 100 lbs or 3c 


per 40-qt can until the stock has been fully 
paid for. Producers are now getting but 
94c per can. 

The Milk Market. 

At Philadelphia, milk prices have been 
reduced %c p qt. The milk exchange at a 
special meeting held last week decided that 
the buying price be reduced to 3%c p qt 
beginning Jan 16. From this figure the pro- 
ducer must deduct freight charges. Sec- 
retary J. H. Miller reports that since Dec 
20 there has been a constantly increasing 
surplus of milk in the Phila market, busi- 
ness very dull, surplus selling on the rail- 
road platforms at 2%, 3 and 3%c p qt. 

At New York. dealers claimed the sup- 
ply of milk still exceeded the demand and 
that the disposition of the surplus was a 
vexatious problem. They were depending, 
however, on expected cold weather to mae 
terially lessen the production. The warm 
weather was against a good trade, but there 
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was no indication among the exchange peo- 
ple of any intention to again reduce or 
change very soon the pregent price, 3c p at. 
The surplus west of the Hudson was quot- 
ed at $1.49 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Jan 12, were as 
follows: o 





Fluid Cond’s’d 
n milk milk 
BS Ne 28,780 836 177 
D, Lack and W ........-- 26,950 450 od 
Be ERE ST Lis eR 2 25,507 1,125 oa 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 16,939 441 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)...... 11.575 160 375 
Susquehanna ........ccee+ 183,585  .1838 183 
West Shore 9,893 422 692 
NOW BEBVOR. 06000sccscecces 7,294 — — 
Lehigh Valley ............ 12,992 355 _ 
Ramaedell line........ccces 5,926 120 — 
Other SOurces .2...20.00- -- 5,000 125 -- 
Total receipts ..........164,391 4,217 1,376 
Daily average cee. 23,484 603 196 
EsGRE.. WOOK bo 0 ssp.cotere 164,397 4,567 1,378 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
New York. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Sharon Center: There 


are but few left in growers’ hands, which 
are firmly held. They seem to think them 
as safe as gold. 

HERKIMER Co—Stark: Mose Weldon, a 
wealthy farmer, has been buying a quantity 
of hops of local growers expecting higher 
prices. He has paid 13 to l5c. 


MApIson Co—Oneida: There is a little 
more stir in the market. ‘I'here are only 
400 to 500 bales left for disposal. It is 
claimed by farmers that dairying is paying 
better in the long run than hops. About 
200 bales of fine hops have been purchased 
by E. J. Smith as follows: 654 bales of 
David Davis of Munsville. also of Messrs 
Hill, Dougherty and Armstrong of Perry- 
ville, James Duross and W. H. Clock near 
this place at 15 to 16c. Waterville dealers 
have bought of James Looke of Pratt’s Hol- 
low his lot of 100 bales for 16%4c, 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for week ending Jan 12 were: T. E. Dornet 
70 bales, W. M. Richardson 15, F. Karker 
35. J. H. Tator 152, J. Diefendorf 23. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at N Y 
compare thus: 


Wi Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
Janll last yr last yz 


Domestic receipts, 1,824 4,731 99,118 60,340 
Exports to Europe, 3,128 2,306 60,625 25,617 
Imports to Europe, 418 241 3,044 3,112 

At New York, there is a better feeling in 
the market which is very firm, but little 
more business doing than for the last 
month. Dealers are somewhat more active 
in anticipation of a revival of trade from 
brewers. Advices from the producing quar- 
ters in all sections indicate no anxiety to 
sell on part of holders, and a stronger de- 
mand at higher prices. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y 
state crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p Ib, prime 
19@20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 
19@21c, prime 17@19c, crop ’99, N Y state 
and Pacific coast, 12@16c, crop ’98 5@9c, olds 
2@6c, German crop ’99 35@42c, ’ 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, cattle show a slight decline. _ 


Receipts Monday of this week 175 cars. 
Shipping steers sold at $4 75@5 65, stockers 
and feeders 3 25@4 25. Hog market slow on 
nearly all grades at 5 27@5 30. Monday ef 
this week 140 double decks came in. Sheep 
also lower at 3 25@4 60, lambs 5 75@5 85. 
——- Monday of this week 80 double 
ecks. 








BUSINESS N OTICE. 


The Latest Catalog of the seed house 


of D. M. Ferry & Co, of Detroit, Mich, is 
a reminder that thousands of farmers in 
the United States and Canada have pinned 
their faith to the reputation of this great 
firm. During a business career approach- 
ing half a century in time, Ferry’s seeds 
have won an annual increase in popular- 
ity, which is perhaps the best evidence 
that they grow and give satisfaction. Fer- 
ry’s seed annual for 1901 is a useful guide 
in Selecting seeds for the farm, the truck 
arden and the flower garden. It is sent 
tre@ on application. 
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Progressive New Jersey Horticulturists. 





There was a large attendance at the 26th 
annual meeting of the N J hort soc, which 
was briefly mentioned in last week’s Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Diversity of fruit grow- 
ing was urged as being as important for 
the fruit grower as diversity of crops is now 
recugnized as desirable for the general 
farmer. Sec Budd recommended a change 
in regard to membership in the soc and the 
constitution was so changed that any per- 

son upon the payment of $1 became a mem- 
ber. He noted the rapid spread of the San 
Jose scale ard that extreme vigilance 
should be exercised in dealing with it. 
Trees when destroyed should be destroyed 
root and branch. In one case live scale was 
found upon a stump six months after the 
tree had been cut and burned. Drastic leg- 
islation was deplored. The establishment 
of school gardens was advocated as_ of 
great advantage in educating the children 
to love nature and a life among plants and 
animals and at the same time inculcating 
habits of close observation that are inval- 
uable. 


The treasurer’s report showed a snug 
sum in the treasury. The fruit committee 
The fruit 


brought out the following facts: 
industry of the state is very large and 
constantly increasing in extent. Fruit 
growing is more profitable than regular 
farm crops. First-class fruit only is profit- 
able. Pruning to open the head of the tree 
and thinning to reduce quantity of fruit are 
most important factors in producing No 1 
fruit. The successful fruit grower must 
be ready with his spray pump and spray- 
ing materials and prompt to apply the 
proper remedy. Among new fruits the Gib- 
son strawberry was described as similar 
to the Marshall and of very high flavor. 
The Dey peach originating near Montclair 
was mentioned. It is a thin-skinned sort 
of excellent flavor, fine for home use but 
not a shipping variety. 

The flower committee reported business 
at a standstill as far as building new com- 
mercial houses was concerned. The grow- 
ing of bedding plants proved very satisfac- 
tory and the geranium exceeded in value 
all the others together. The value of hy- 
drocyanic acid gas for greenhouse work 
was emphasized. The cultivation of holly 
was proposed as a new line of work. The 
vegetable committee reported that poor 
quality and low prices ruled, caused large- 
ly by the dry season. The president’s ad- 
dress reviewed the progress of the past 
century in tools, methods, markets, facili- 
ties for transportation and in means of 
communication as applied to fruit growing 
and the fruit grower. A larger use of the 
telephone and telegraph was urged, thus 
keeping in close touch with the world and 
markets. 

THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


This insect is here to stay, said Entomol- 
ogist Smith of the exper sta. It is in every 
county in the state, but not in every local- 
ity. It can be held in check by confining it 
to its present localities. Nurseries are the 
principal means of spreading this scale at 
present. Much regret was expressed at the 
apathy of fruit growers toward this mat- 
ter. After a great deal of discussion and 
the dissemination of much literature upon 
the subject, not one buyer in 10 asks if 
stock has been inspected or if scale is 


present. In one instance, at the request of 
a grower, he visited a nursery, to find a 
block of 


20,000 PEACH TREES PRACTICALLY ALL INFECTED 


with scale. The grower countermanded his 
order, yet the nurseryman sold practically 
all. the trees that season. In two of the 
principal peach growing counties of the 
state, it is estimated that one-fourth of the 
trees died last year, caused by the scale. 
Inspections do not always guarantee. In 
‘one state inspections ae made early in the 
season, yet it has been found that where 
in July only an isolated scale could be 
found, in Sept the trees were fairly covered. 
In Md, fumigation of stock is obligatory. 
It is not in N J, but several nurserymen 
have built fumigation houses. 

Other insects were mentioned, particular- 
ly the apple worm, and a tendency mani- 
festing itself to produce a second brood. 
The fact was emphasized that fallen fruit 
was a great insect breeding ground and 
should be fed to hogs, sheep or cattle or 
disposed of ir some way. In Europe, alco- 
hol is made from the first droppings from 
the trees; later the juice is extracted and 
sold to manufacturers, who export it to 
Samples of crude 


the U S at $3 per bottle. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


oil for insecticidal purposes were shown 
varying in color from very dark and brown 
to green and amber, and from 35 to 46 deg 
hygrometer test. The former are danger- 
ous to use, but the latter are perfectly safe. 
Reduced oils are unsafe. Oils for use should 
contain naphtha, paraffin and vaseline. Ap- 
plications are made in winter. Undiluted 
oil is more satisfactory than oil and wa- 
ter, and a three-group Vermorel nozzle is 
regarded as best for spraying. 

Progress was reported by Dr Halsted, 
botanist to the exper sta, in crossing vege- 
tables. Those under study are sweet corn, 
lima beans, tomatoes, egg plant, cucum- 
bers and salsify. 

THE AIM IN THIS WORK, 


is to secure better quality with increased 
productiveness. The lima bean cross seems 
the most promising. Plum culture was dis- 
cussed by two veteran growers. The Jap- 
anese plums were pronounced the most 
promising of the different classes, although 
brown rot was mentioned as troublesome 
in some sections. Red June, Abundance, 
Satsuma and Chabot were the best varie- 
ties. Severe pruning to reduce amount of 
bearing. wood and thinning are requisites 
of success. 

The importance of irrigation was not ap- 
preciated, said Dr E. B. Voorhees. While the 
total and even the monthly rainfall may 
be sufficient yet dry periods occur when 
water could be applied to great advantage. 
The monthiy rainfall is not a criterion, 
since in heavy summer showers a large part 
runs off the surface and is not absorbed by 
the soil. Plants can be installed for from 
$250 to $600 when water is near at hand, and 
there are at least 12 plants in the state 
that were put in for less than $600 each. 
Water should be applied before the soil 
becomes at all dry. It is more economical 
of water when applied early. 

Fruit and fruit marketing was discussed 
by J. H. Hale of Ct. Good, thorough cul- 
tivation, with feeding, pruning and thin- 
ning are the requisites in a nutshell of suc- 
cessful fruit production. He advocated ap- 
plying on light soils an excess of potash, 
liberal amounts of phosphoric acid and just 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ror w™ 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. t a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
—- and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab. es, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. ~ 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as t of th - 
tisement, and each initial, or a num a oe a. 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oliice. 
Pg 8 mast oe secoived Friday 4 Cparantoe insertion 
following wee vertisement: 
FARMS Por SALE” will not be accepted at ony 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 
NO _ BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of a 
allowed under this head, thus making a #4 a h 
noticeable as a large one 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Red 7 nge’’ i 
wy 3 cents a word each insertio er" eS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














LIVE STOCK. 


By tongs black Pm Jacks for ei Pees 
an r on; ranteed. 7) 
JACK FARM, West inktom reble Co, O bs 











IVE Cheshire sows, due in March and April; prize 
sows from a herd, $15.00 to $25.00. Write R. D. BUT- 

TON, € Cottons. Madison Co, NY. 
‘DIGREED Poland-China sows, bred; igs, two to 
five months; boar nine months. Mw BIGHAM 

& SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 

EGISTERED Chester Whites, both sexes, various 
dogs. ARCHIE C. ROPER, 


es; Scotch Collie 
Charlestown, W Va. 
FERKSHIRE sow pigs, dam cost $106. GIFFORD & 
, RIX, East fa 
HESTER swine, collie pups, brood bitches. 
C= Randolph, Vt. = 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in Now York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, dress 
aioe, ame, etc. E. D’ WOOD PRD, Greenwich 

AUSTIN & CO, merchants. Fruits, 
'® produce, eggs, poultry and calves. Correspondence 
solicited. 326 ashington street, New York. 
RVING C. BARNES & CO, 29 Washington Street, 
‘ New York, handle all kinds. Highest prices; prompt 
returns. 





PAINE, 








commission 




















"FESSED hogs, calves, ru tr hay and pproduce. 
GIRRS & RRO, 28 N t ‘st, Philadelphia. 
OULTRY. _ eggs, Otatoes; highest prices. 
T. J. HOOVER, PRindetphie ’ 
FURS. 
AW furs wanted. Highest Sanh ns Send for 
ote. EDWIN G. BAK South Water 
t, dence, R I. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
of prize-winnin, Kangen ans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, Pekin and Indian Runner !ucks 
ou four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
equipment and responsible ownership, Grand stcok 


liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
and og aren Clayton, NY. J . 


pueeres paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 2 cents per 
year. Four mon trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
nee ——, — beet ieee . yeorly subscribers. 

ce og .of pou 00 ree 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N = . 








CHOICE stock for sale, White »Wyandots seen 
Rocks, Brabmas, Cochins, Leghorns, geese, 
ducks and guineas. SPINE TRE “ARM. 


Catalog fi 
Box M, Jamesburg, Nd salmaaa 
| —4 LBS Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry, $2.50 
50 Washed, screened and _ sacked, free from yh 
EMPIRE STATE BROODER CO, Box E 5, Hall’s Cor- 


, +i He ages. ie 9 ae 3 at largest 

8. Gooc weeders a D. at 
JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, nN Y. - ~dblnepare 
a a km Ee inne —, Bronze and 
e ollanc urkeys 1e largest strains in the 
world. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, NY. ’ 
y ~~ 3 ee ducks, nee are Ay oe 
‘ear uineas. ck and eggs for sale 

J. BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, N Y. - 


377) varieties Poultry, Egg: 

scribed in colored a Gag 

J. A. BERGEY, Telford, 
OSE comb White Canoe Th a thorough bred ; 
20 eggs, guaranteed fertile, JO ONES, North 

Hartland, Vt. 

UFF Leghorn Cockerels 

Mee a GILBERT LEFEVRE, Water Mill, 

















Pigeons and Hares, all de- 
e book and mailed for 10c. 








from prize-winning stock, 
Long Isl- 
an 





REE—‘‘Eggs-Kum”’ copyrighted egg record. CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR COMPANY, 8 Patk place, New York. 


ARRED and White Pi mati Rock cockerels, $1.00; 

also fancy pigeons. = RY ‘BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 
HITE Wyandots, per hundred $4; circular free. 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, 


UFF ¢ Cochins, White Rocks, _ Light Brahma cockerels, 
$1.50. MRS REICHENBACH, Coopersburg, Pa. 


M AMMOTH Bronze turkeys for sale. WILL STUR- 

DEVANT, Vernon, N Y. 

500 Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, cheap. NELSON 
BROS, London, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS wanted for the Fowler Knife Grinder. The 
best machine made for grinding all kinds of edged 
tools. Liberal commissions. WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 
Port Gibson, N 
E pay $18 a me and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. JAVELLE MFG 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
ANTED—An experience? agricultural salesman with 
rig. portunity of a lifetime. AMERICAN FARM 
COMPAN Buffalo, N Y. 
. ay $5 a day and expenses to men with rigs to 
roduce Poultry Compound INTERNATIONAL 
MFG SO. Parsons, Kan. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


TS {Young budded apple, a arg. pear and plum, Ile each. 

wholesale nurseries, ans- 

ville 'N N y — Seu pot Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 

ERRARD’S seed potatoes and gay seeds, grerriins 

for the farm_and garden from first hands. 08, them ; 

catalog Sree. THE GEO W. P. TERRARD C Cari- 









































bou, 
ION seed. Lake Co Yellow Globe, laranteed. 
Buy_ direct and save money. A. W. PALLER, 
Painesville, BAe” 
{LOS an AMERI- 


d seed corn for sale at right prices. 
CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


NGORA does for sale, bred to Cngsontiiaes | bucks. 








book about Angoras, postpaid, 25 cents. SAMU jb 
DODDS, Anna, va 

XCHANGE—Bull terrier, year old, for poultry, Bel- 
4 gian hares. . C, JELLIFF, Interlaken, N J. 





EDIGREED poteian, bese: prices reasonable. R. J. 


READ, Brockport, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ANTED—By German-American, 40 years old, wid- 
ower, situation on a farm as foreman about March 
Ist. References if wanted. F. W. HERDER, Hacken- 
sack, N J. 
G ITUATION wanted; expe 
er. JOSEPH CLOSE, 








ienced florist and rose grow- 
Ma Jackson St, Defiance, O. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADIES, do you ever get tired washing + _ Our 
4 dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent ex- 
press for . you. money back if dissatisfied; A. for 
circular. R. DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, Sul- 
livan Co N Y. 
| Fy laster, or ground gypsum, makes the best mind 

ora ertilizer. We are readquarters for it. 


Bi 
posit, new mill and reasonable yetons. LYCOMING ron AL 


CINING CO, Williamsport, 
ILKMEN who use tickets Should supply their cus- 
tomers with the Acme (good once only). Sample 
“BLAKESLEE, Hartford. Ct. 


W ANTED— Manager and foreman looking for ed 
__ openings. Write RURAL AGENCY, Durham, N f 








TANDING timber on 150 acres: oaks, poplar, Tratae, 
mile from railroad. §& SAML ADY, Sharon, Md. 


Selis Too Much Stock. 


I have used the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of American Agriculturist consider- 
ably the past three years and have always 
found it equa! to the best. I consider an 
advertisement placed in it a paying in- 
vestment, for if I did not I would not con- 
tinue my advertising. The only fault I 





have to find with it is that it sells for me 
more. stock than I can raise and train, 
{J. K. Boyce, Summitville, N Y¥. 
















enough nitrate of soda to keep the trees in 
vigorous condition. Marketing advantage- 
ously is the big end of the problem. A 
closer touch with the different markets, to 
distribute properly and the use of smaller 
packages were advocated. The question 
was asked as to the value of application 
of some form of iron to our soils that bet- 
ter colored fruit might be obtained. Prof 
Voorhees replied that soils generally con- 
tained sufficient iron for all needs, but that 
on some very light, sandy soils, it might be 
used advantageously. 

The veteran apple grower, Emmor Rob- 
erts, in discussing the future of apple grow- 
ing, dwelt upon the difficulties to be met, 
but said that the energetic young man who 
loved the work, had the qualifications and 
was adaptive, courageous and honest need 
not fear the result, provided he_ selected 
suitable soil, set good trees and took good 
care of them and also provided climatic 
conditions didn’t overrule his best plans. 
The future of apple growing in N J depend- 
ed on the man, it was the survival of the 
fittest. 


New Jersey Farmers Co-operate. 








The report of the committee on co-op- 
eration, submitted at the recent session of 
the state grange, showed purchases made 
by subordinate granges for the year 1900 
of over $100,000. Moorestown No 8 headed 
the list with 28,558.83. This grange 
is located in one of the best and most 
wealthy farming sections. Dairying, 
trucking, floriculture, nurseries, in short 
as-varied interests fs any section 1n_ the 
state are centered here. It is probably the 
greatest and best Kieffer pear section in 
the U S. Here, farmers all follow inten- 
sive culture. The grange purchased as fol- 
lows: Fertilizers $20,122.87, clover and 
timothy seed 815.85, pea ‘and bean seed 
219.17, truck baskets 736.15 and sales from 
store 3551.65. Moorestown is within 16 
miles of Philadelphia and most of products 
for that city are transported by wagon. One 
Kieffer pear grower is said to have sold 150 
worth per acre, as high as any in the state, 

Swedesboro, 209, is an illustration of a 
grange in a commercial agricultural section, 
Swedesboro being the heaviest shipping 
station of diversified products of any in 
the state. It is only 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia, with good roads for teaming, has 
many buyers and is visited by 
many commission men. Producers also 
ship heavily on their own account. It has 
an ideal opportunity for a home market for 
all products, yet prices were low; some few 
producers report receiving average prices. 
The dry weather affected crops about 
Swedesboro to a great extent during June 
and July, yet this cannot be taken as the 
cause of low prices, as producers in the ad- 
joining county of Salem, where rains were 
sufficient to keep a vigorous growth through 
the entire season, and where similar crops 
are grown and market conditions as nearly 
equal as it is possible to have, report low 
prices. 

Vineland, No 11, is in a section noted for 
the high prices obtained for the famous 
high grade of sweet potatoes selected by 
growers and which is known throughout 
the entire U S. Growers report that ship- 
ments of high grade made by themselves 
to.a few markets, namely, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago and Pittsburg, 
paid well. The past summer one carload 
was sent as far west as Denver, Col, and 
brought excellent returns. Competition is 
so great shipments are confined to only a 
few points and yearly it is becoming more 
difficult to find paying markets. All of 
the second grade of sweets were disposed 
of to buyers at home stations at compara- 
tively low prices.—_[J. B. Rogers. 





Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

Addison’s officers: Master, M. Andres; 
secretary, I. Martin. The grange is in fine 
shape for work with a good set of officers 
for the year. 

Tully begins the new year With a deter- 
mination to make a much greater power 
of itself in the community than ever be- 
fore. Applications for membership have 
recently become frequent. Officers were 
installed Jan 5: Master, Adelbert Butler; 
lecturer, Mrs Adelbert Butler; secretary, 
‘Adrian Cummings. Deputy John T. Rob- 
erts officiated and a number of outsiders 
were present by special invitation. There 


~ Mabb of Vernon; 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


was’ a bounteous and wholesome supper, 
followed by a social hour. This grange is 
happily housed in the lecture rooms of the 
Disciples’ church and the two societies are 
on excellent terms. 


Arrangements are being made for a rally 
meeting of three granges located in north- 
ern Onondaga towns. Some special fea- 
tures of entertainment will be furnished 
and a couple of matters of particular in- 
terest will be discussed. 


Installation was an unusually interest- 
ing occasion wtih West Onondaga grange 
Jan 9, at the home of Mr and Mrs H. Co- 
villes Dinner was served to about 80. A 
program of music and recitations nicely 
supplemented the ritual exercises. Most of 
the officerseare retained: Master, Edward 
A. Cornwall; lecturer, Mrs Susie May; sec- 
retary, Thomas Smith. The county deputy 
installed, assisted by Sister Andrews of 
Geddes. Every officer was given a rose or 
carnation and many flowers were sent to 
children or sick members. A most enter- 
taining address was given by Mrs E. §. 
Roberts, formerly Flora of the state grange. 

Floyd elected: Master, E. J. Lawton; 
lecturer, -Miss Lottie Ross; -- secretary, 
Frank Vanderhoof. 

Officers of Newark were installed Jan 5 
as follows: Master, F. A. Lee; lecturer, C. 
E. Clark; secretary, Mrs O. E. Bishop. 

Wright Settlement elected: Master, L. M. 
Colburn; lecturer, G. W. Jones; secretary, 
A. P. Colburn. 

Oneida Pomona elected: 
Andrews of Trenton; 


Master, John 
lecturer, Mrs J. H. 
secretary, George Smith 
of Paris. State grange delegates, Mrs J. M. 
Porter of New ‘Hartford, Mrs A. P. Colburn 
of Rome, C. L. Terry ‘of Waterville, Mrs 
George Wright of Marcy. 

Officers of Seneca Falls were 
Jan 5 


Magee officers were installed Jan 8, as 
follows: Master, Fred Strong; lecturer, Mrs 
Alfred Morehouse; secretary, Arthur Long. 
The meeting was thoroughly enthusiastic, 
led off in part by the rousing welcome ex- 
tended by the retiring master. It was vot- 
ed to have the secretary at some future 
meeting read the minutes of the grange 
when it was being built up in 1874. For 
next meeting a debate is scheduled on the 
subject, Resolved, that farm life is more 
profitable than village or city life. The 
grange mourns the death of Mrs Kittie G. 


installed 
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‘White and George Goodell, who were killed 
while crossing the N Y.C track. The fu- 
neral was in — of the grange, being 
conducted by Rev P. H. Smith, lecturer of 
Seneca grange. 

The annual meeting of Seneca Co Poe 
mona grange at Romulus last month re- 
sulted in the election of the following offi- 
cers: Master, C. C. Pontius; lecturer, C. 
jCosad; secretary, E. P. Cole. Delegate to 
state grange, Joel Fuller. 

Scriba elected: Master, David Dean; lec- 
turer, Clarence- Stone; secretary, Mrs Net- 
tie Porter. Jennie B. Stone installed offi- 
cers Jan 5. Rural free mail delivery and 
the Grout bill are interesting us at present. 


OHIO. 


Elm Grove of Williams €o held a most 
enthusiastic meeting Jan 6 in their spacious 
hall, which is one of the finest in northwest- 
ern Ohio. The building is a two-story 
structure with hall below, where a juve- 
nile grange meets regularly; the _ senior 
grange meets in the large hall on the sec- 
ond floor. The appearance of members 
suggest that the juveniles go upstairs as 
soon as the clock strikes 12 on their four- 
teenth birthday. The children often parti- 
cipate in the lecturer’s program. If all 
granges would receive the children into 
their presence and keep them all the time, 
much good would result to the order. Dep- 
uty Sheffield of Defiance Co installed offi- 
cers. An excellent program was carried 
out. 
Williams Co Pomona meets Jan 25-26 at 
Springfield. 

Defiance Co Pomona meets Jan 31 at 
Banner grange hall, four miles northwest of 


Defiance. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co Pomona mets at Moores- 
town, Jan 22. Topics: What inducements 
can be presented to young men to engage 
in farming at the present time? The most 
important household labor-saving device, 
Poultry for profit, What machinery is most 
essential on the farm? 





A New Hatcher is now being marketed 
by the well-known manufacturer of incuba- 
tors, George H. Stahl. of Quincy, Ill. This 
is called the 200-egg wooden hen, and is an 
enlargement of his famous 50-egg hatcher 
favorably known the poultry world over. 
The price is only $12. Mr Stahl will send 
free circulars to prospective buyers. Men- 
tion this paper. 
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juggy. Price $38.30 
with leather quarter top. 


lete illustrated ca 
Gor cone’ Bienes 
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DEAL DIRECT 


ad When ou buy a carriage, buggy or harness. Choose 
aie J wrnen, e@ biggest stock and fullest assortment, and 
SS pay only the cost of making, —_ but one moderate 
ro fit anes. Our plan of selling direct from the 
Erery ures satis: 


you’re nO disoatianied with your pu 


ou to save 1 the dealer’s =f 
owing many’ wine of of 






been money back if 
rchase—and enables 


uipments, 
Bt it - learn i A 1th dotaiied you = 
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WINCHESTER 


““‘NEW RIVAL” 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTCUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market com 
in uniformity and strong shooting q 


Get the genuine. 


re with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 
ities. Sure fire and waterproof. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn, 
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Artistic = Monuments 


Wak a COST {an BCAIN ones’ I White Bronze 


than any stone. 


# b 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers 


Che Monumental Bronze Go., © 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets discolored 
requires: constant expense and care, and oventeally crumbles back to Moth- 
Se con is otter eran, ts t crumble with the action of 
8 strictly everlastin canno to e 

White Bronze !2!uy everianting more 

Then why not investigate it? 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have met pute y 
4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and ht t puts you gs 
Thousan 


owth is an a ty. et 
ar bet It has, bee 


mn aop ete = 
ds of dol- 
of this paper in the last few oa, 
> 4 oTRmEEt. 
ridgeport. Conn. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


The Ohio Cigar Leaf Crop. 
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While various kinds of tobacco are raised 
in large quantities in Ohio, there are but 
a few countries raising cigar leaf tobacco 
tu any considerable extent. These include 
Montgomery, Miami, Preble, Darke, Greene 
and portions of Clarke, Champaign, Butler, 
Warren, Clermont, Shelby and in smaller 
degree about a dozen other counties. 

The crop started growth this year under 
most favorable conditions, especially in the 
counties of largest acreage. Rains came 
early very plentifully, too much so in some 
sections. More of Zimmer Spanish and Geb- 
hart were planted than during recent years, 
The yield slightly exceeds 40,000 cs of both 
Zimmer and seedleaf, while other varieties 
will make a few thousand cases each, The 
acreage planted was larger than last year, 
but storms and rust destroyed a consider- 
able amount. Excessive rains ruined crops 
on the low lands of the Miami valley in 
several districts. 

CROPS OF OHIO CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO. 


Year Acres Lbs pa .Cs(350 lbs) 
1900 ... oc 00 42,275 810 97,836 
BERD cccccosses 45,000 700 90,900 


The yield by counties this year, after an 
extended investigation, we believe to be 
about as follows: Montgomery 14,000, Darke 
9000, Preble 6400, Warren 4000, Miami 4132, 
Clermont 2000, Butler 1153, Greene 600, Shel- 
by 260, Wayne 250, Medina 250, Clark 230. 
Of course occasional patches are raised in 
other counties not reported by correspond- 
ents, 

The average yield per acre runs up to a 
high figure on high, dry lands, but the total 
loss and small yield of salable leaf on hun- 
dreds of acres of low land brings the aver- 
age yield per acre down so that the total 
yield is only a few thousand cases in excess 
of last year. Zimmer Spanish made from 
700 to 1200 lbs p a of marketable tobacco, 
seedleaf 1000 to 1200, and Dutch 700 to 1100. 

In the Miami valley, a few sales were 
made during Sept at 8 to 9c, prices later 
went to 10%c, but most growers held desir- 
able leaf at 12c. The crop run so even, 
there could be no average run of prices 
through a county. The per cent of wrap- 
pers is small, binders run to shorts and 
there will be a big supply of fillers. Since 
the quality of this year’s crop has become 
better understood, packers have bought 
heavily of ’99 crops. 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market 








Occasional sales of leaf by growers con- 
tinue to be made in Wis, but there is no 
special activity and prices are hardly as 
firm as early in the season. Old crops of 
Zimmer Spanish are in demand in Ohio, 
but the new crop moves at a slow pace. 
Trading is dull in Pa, N Y and N E. The 
results of the experiments conducted at 
Poquonock, Ct, last summer, in raising 
pure Sumatra seed under cheese cloth, 
have awakened great interest. About 600 
lbs was raised on 1-3 a, which was sold at 
private sale at 70c p Ib. Those in charge 
of the experiment do not state the cost, 
so growers are in doubt as to what the 
real profit is. It is claimed the tobacco 
has a greenish cast, such as any tobacco 
has raised in the shade, and that it flakes 
badly on burning. A few growers will 
raise experiment patches this year. 





Tobacco at the Pan-American. 


It is expected an exhibit of the various 
kinds of tobacco raised in this country will 


be made at the Pan-American exposition. 


at Buffalo, N Y, May 1 to Novi, by grow- 
ers and the government. The latter has 
been making some verr interesting experi- 
ments in several states the past 2 or 3 years 
and if the tobacco from these experiments 
were shown and the experiments described 
by some well-informed official, it would be 
of great interest to growers. It is proposed 
to show not only the different kinds and 
products of the leaf tobacco as. grown in 
cifferent sections, but to illustrate the man- 
ner of propagation and the many different 
methods employed in harvesting, curing 


and manipulation of the leaf with regard 
to the kind of manufactured tobacco for 
which it is intended. Plans are being pre- 
pared for methods of testing the seed for 
fertility, both in porous clay saucers and 
between 


blotters; the many successful 





methods of cultivation, kinds best adapted 
to different soils and climate, together with 
combinations of American with foreign to- 
baccos, and the resultant effects on fiber 
and flavor. 





MARYLAND—Last year’s crop marketed 
amounted to about 35,000 hhds, being a full 
average yield. Although deficient in bright 
color it was generally ripe and of a light 
free burning character, well suited to the 
tastes of European consumers. The de- 
mand has been active during the entire 
season. Buyers, however, have crowded 
prices down to-the very lowest notch and 
but few growers have made a profit from 
the crop in spite of the demand and qual- 
ity of the crop. The French® government 
contracted for about 16,000 hhds, taking the 
largest quantity of Md tobacco ever bought 
by it in any one year. Growers receive 
from 2% to 12c p lb. Practically all the old 
crops have been sold. This year’s ground 
leaf crop was about 2100 hhds, of which a 
part showed good color but rather short 
and thick. Of the upper country about 
1400 hhds were marketed, the greater part 
being air cured. Stock in warehouses Jan 
1, 5425 hhds; shipments to foreign coun- 
tries, coastwise and taken for home con- 
sumption during the year 41,823 hhds. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 


The growing of sugar beets is fast becom- 
ing an important industry in Mich. The im- 
provement and development of growing 
beets and making sugar has been before 
the American people for many years, but 
it is only within the past 8 or 10 years that 
it has attracted much attention. Mich is 
probably the second state in the Union with 
9 or 10 factories in operation. Cal undoubt- 
edly comes first. Some factories have not 
paid in Mich, but this has been largely due 
to the scarcity of beets. A remedy is for 
farmers to grow more beets. This can be 
accomplished, in my opinion, by raising the 
price to $5 per ton for beets containing 12 
per cent of sugar. This year many facto- 
ries were able to run only 50 to 80 days. 
Beets ought to be supplied to keep the fac- 
tories in operation at least 100 days.—[A. A. 
Jenne, Michigan. 

Representatives ofa Cleveland firm visited 
Logan, Mich, and looked over the site for 
a new sugar factory. Thé contract for 
machinery has not been signed yet. but 
plans are practically completed. The con- 
tracting company will put up a main build- 
ing, which will be fuliy equipped with ma- 
chinery and will cost from $400,000 to 500,000. 

Atty-Gen Douglas of Minn rules that the 
sugar bounty law enacted by the Minn leg- 
islature in ’95 is invalid. He holds that the 
funds appropriated for sugar bounties are 
raised by taxation, and since a direct tax 
to meet these bounties cannot be main- 
tained, public funds cannot be devoted 
for it. 











Catalogs Acknowledged. 





Attractive catalogs have been received 
from the following manufacturers of well 
drilling machinery of all kinds, of well sup- 
plies such as pumps, casings, tanks, coup- 
lings, etc: F, C. Austin Mfg Co, Chicago, 
Ill; Williams Bros, Ithaca, N Y; Star Drill- 
ing & Mch Co, Akron, O; Rockford Well 
Drilling Co, Rockford, Ill; American Well 
Wks, Aurora, Il; Loomis & Nyman, Tiffin, 
O; Sparta Iron Wks, Sparta, Wis; Kelly, 
Taneyhill & Woodruff Co, Waterloo, Ia; 
Keystone Driller Co, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Glen St Mary nurseries, G. L. Taber pro- 
prietor, Glen St Mary, Fla. Catalog of cit- 
rus and other fruits and ornamental plants 
for southern growers. 

D. J. Lambert, Apponaug, RI: Pocket- 
book pointers for practical poultry keepers 
and catalog of Death to Lice and of fowls. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co, Quin- 
cy, Ill: Catalog of incubators, brooders, 
poultry and poultry supplies. 





Among the Almanacs is that of the Hood 


farm, and well worth the attention of our 
readers. Its size and shape are so con- 
venient and it contains so much that is of 
interest that every farmer and stock own- 
er should have a copy. With each month 
there is a blank space for memoranda, and 
it contains a gestation table which is in- 
valuable to breeders, It is published by 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass, and will be 
mailed free on receipt of a postal card, with 
address. Please mention this paper. Ad- 
dress C. I. Hood & Co, Lowell, Mass. 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 





Book Notices. 
CHEESE MAKING—Cheddar, Swiss, Brick, 
Limburger, Edam, Cottage. By John W. 
Decker. Illustrated, 8vo, pp 200. Cloth, 


Columbus, O. 

This is primarily a text-book on the en- 
tire subject of cheese making according to 
the most modern methods. Every detail of 
the treatment of the kinds included in the 
title is clearly and comprehensively ex- 
Piained and demonstrated. There are spe- 
cial chapters on the constitution, secretion, 
contamination and testing of milk; en- 
zymes, etc. Others are devoted to the cur- 
ing, shipping and testing of cheese, con- 
struction and operation of cheese factories, 
organization of cheese factory associations 
and everything pertaining to the cheese in- 
dustry. Sold by Orange Judd company. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 





Raising the Angora 
By William 
pp 


A New INDUSTRY, or 
Goat and Mohair for Profit. 
L. Black of Texas. Illustrated, 8vo, 
525, cloth. 

This new work embraces the historical, 
commercial and practical features of the 
Angora goat industry, together with notes 
from a number of practical breeders, giv- 
ing their experience in handling the ani- 
mal, with tables showing the great profit in 
raising the Angora or mohair goat. Also a 
number of letters from farmers and ranch- 
men in Ia, Ore, Cal, and other states con- 
cerning the utility of the Angora goat in 
clearing brushy land, and how the work 
is done. It is a complete manual upon the 
care and management of goats and how to 
grade up the common Mexican goat. An 
appendix contains a paper on the cele- 
brated Cashmere goat of Asia, the llama 
and alpaca of Peru in South America, the 
Rocky mountain goat of the United States 
and the ibex of Asia; formulas for dressing 
the Angora goat skin, and other useful in- 
formation concerning the industry. Sold by 
Orange Judd company. Price postpaid $3. 








Xt YOU 


BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers Sales, sheets either flat, 

corrugated or * V” crimped. 

Price per square of 10 x 10 feet 6 

or 100 square feet 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer is re- 

quired to lay this roofing. We furnish FREE 

with each order sufficient paint to cover, @"1 @ 

nailstolayit, Write forF vee © ——— No. 256 

of eneral merchandise us ww 

RIFF’S and REO RIVE ie sinks. 
“Our ees = ONE-HALF of others.” 
HICA USE WRECKING co. 

West Seth Sud ron Sts. “ Chicego. 








The Fist Orde , New Territory 





will be 
prices. 


er purchasing same at lowest mili 
This is a splendid opportunity to secure very 
cheap the strongest and most durabie fence made. Send 
for catalogue. 
The Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








if Your Wire Fence 


DON’ T STAND the test of use and abuse, TRY OURS. 
L. B. Robertson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











I yy 


Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem 


eteries. Strom - 


Durs le and Cheap. Catalogue free, 
COILED SPRIN 4 


CE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indians. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Around the World. 


Gen MacArthur has determined upon a 
plan of deporting captured leaders of the 
Filipino army to the island of Guam, to be 
held there until the resumption of peace. 
The deportation of five generals, nine regi- 
mental officers and eight notorious civilian 
assistants of the insurrectionists has al- 
ready been ordered. 








Sen Teller of Col has presented to the 
senate an appeal from 2000 “Filipinos and 
peaceful inhabitants of Manila,” urging the 
U § to cease its operations against the Fil- 
ipinos, who, it says, are struggling for in- 
dependence. The appeal declares that only 
complete independence will satisfy the peo- 
ple of the islands. 





The U S has made the proposition that 
the questions of indemnity and of framing 
new commercial treaties with China shall 
be considered by an international commis- 
sion either at Wash or the capital of one 
of the other powers concerned, thus re- 
moving two phases of the negotiations from 
Pekin. 





It is semi-officially announced that there 
is no disposition or intention on the part 
of the U S to withdraw from the concert 
of powers with respect to China. This is 
the answer of the govt to the unofficial, 
though doubtless inspired, suggestion of a 
section of the European press that the pol- 
icy pursued by the govt may lead to a re- 
quest that it withdraw from the concert. 
This govt will continue its policy of seek- 
ing to promote harmony of action and se- 
cure the observance of the principles enun- 
ciated in Sec Hay’s note of July 3 


A great war in China is predicted for 
next summer. It will be a struggle be- 
tween the well-organized boxers under the 
empress and Prince Tuan, and the allied 
forces in their attempt to. seat the young 
emperor on the throne, 

Gen Wood calls attention to an abnormal 
increase in the number of minor misde- 
meanors among the privates stationed in 
Cuba and states as his belief that enlisted 
men are taking advantage of the article 
providing for a dishonorable discharge 
after “five previous convictions*by sum- 
mary court within a year’ to get out of 
the army. Out of 22 cases recently tried 
dishonorable discharge was approved in 
only six cases. Forfeiture of pay and con- 
finement at hard labor were substituted. 





Little attention has been attracte? ** 
the new treaty with Spain, now before the 
senate, agreeing to. buy for $100,000 three or 
four little islands of the Philippine archi- 
pelago, which fall just outside the lines 
drawn.in the treaty of Paris. Our commis- 
sioners at Paris were instructed to buy 
these islands with the rest, and thought 
they were doing so; but they got mixed in 
their latitudes and longitudes, so that the 
new treaty and the extra $100,000 are made 
necessary to correct their blunder. 





Whether or not there is actual danger of 
a general uprising throughout Cape Colony 
there is no doubt that the British on the 
ground fear one and that the flying col- 
umns of the Boer generals are constantly 
reinforced from British soil. It becomes 
daily clearer that the war can be fought 
out only at a desperate cost to the British. 





The Carnegie contpany has bought 5000 
acres of land on Lake Erie, where it will 
erect the largest iron pipe plant in the 
country, to cost $12,000,000. Hitherto the 
National Tube company, the trust combi- 
nation, has had no rival in the pipe mak- 
ing business in this country. 





Vice-Pres-Elect Roosevelt is hunting 
mountain lions in the. wilds of Colorado. 

The report of the interstate commerce 
commission calls attention to the fact that 
between July 1, ’99, and Novi, ’00, one- 
eighth of this country’s entire railway mile- 
age, or 25,311 miles, had passed under the 
control of other lines. 





From a speech of William J. Bryan at the 
Jackson. day banquet at Chicago, it is con- 
strued that the recent presidential candi- 
date has given up all hopes of trying again 
for the presidency. In the course of his 
speech he said ‘I hope to God:that when I 





die men may say of me that I was honest 
with myself and honest with the great trust 
that has been reposed in me. I will never 
have any postoffices to give away. That is 
all gone now; but I still have my friends; 
more friends, I fondly believe, than I ever 
would have had had I been elected presi- 
dent of the U 8.” 





The army canteen is to be abolished, the 
senate by a decisive vote concurring in the 
house provision. Only 15 votes could be 
mustered in the senate in favor of the can- 
teen and 34 votes were cast against it. 





The defeat of U S Senator Chandler for 
re-election ends the fiercest political fight 
in the history of N H. Chandler was op- 
posed by men in his party who objected 
to his pro-silver views, his criticism at times 
of the administration, and his ideas on dif- 
ferent measures, and, in addition, he was 
opposed by those who thought he had been 
senator long enough—1l4 years. 





The total increase of cost of five city 
departments in New York city during the 
past three years has been upward of $23,- 
000,000 for all boroughs. 





With the opening of the new century the 
provinces of Australia ceased to be separate 
colonies and became original states of the 
commonwealth of Australia, though still a 
part of the British Empire. The negotia- 
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tions necessary to bring the colonies to- 
gether have sextended over 11 years. The 
new commonwealth has a p@pulation of 
3,500,000, a land of unusual fertility, adapta- 
bility to grazing purposes and mineral re- 
sources. 





Dr Herbert H. McAuley of Chicago, who 
has been engaged in the Red Cross service 
in South Africa, wants $100,000 indemnity 
from Portugal for being thrown into jail 
at Lorenzo Marques without cause. 





The annual report of the director of the 
mint shows that the coinage of the past 
year was in excess of that in any previous 
year in the history of the service, aggre- 
gating $141,351,960, as compared with $136,- 
855,676 in the last fiscal year. The chief 
increase was in minor and subsidiary coins, 





The Tex senate by unanimous and con- 
current vote has invited David B. Hill of 
N Y to address the legislature upon the po- 
litical issue;; of the day. 





The bill in favor of enlarging the house 
of reps so that no state will suffer a 
loss in the reapportionment has been in- 
dorsed in the house by a decisive majority. 
Under the proposed bill these states will 
gain congressmen: Ill, N Y and Tex three 
each, Minn, N J and Pa two each, Ark, Cal, 
Col, Ct, Fla, La, Mass, Miss, Mo, N C, N 
D, Wash, W Va and Wis one each. 








ACGME Pulverizing Harrow, 


See @ 3.5 








poses. 


Clod Crusher and Leveler 


SENT ON TRIAL 
To be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 
I deliver free on board at NewYork, 
ae i teh, Chicago, 
a Columbus, 
Louisville, 
Kansas City, 
Minneapo 
San Francisco, etc. 


<= SIZEs 3 to 13 1-2 Feer 
— The best pulverizer and 

= cheapest Riding Harrow 

on earth. We also make walking 













«=e Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
S=err<- izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 
Made tin of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 


Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free, 
DUANE Hl. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


® PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
























i maeeet ont = 
isre the most prac- 
tical seater made, 






? tie labor. Examine it 
at your dealer’s. Take 
no other. Send for 


GOODELL 


15 } J St., 
Antrim,N.a. 





























The Lightest Draft 


spring tooth harrow ever made is our Improved 
fding & . ane Lever 
Reliable 


W H E E + Yor OTH Agents 
HARROW. _ 


It is fully = half 
h -rse lighter in 
drsft than those 
ofordinary pat- 
tern.Suited for 
all soils for all 
eultivation. 
Rachet!evers control depth 
free from rubbish, tnrov 
teeth out of way in going from field to field and enables 15 to 
18 ins, to be worn from teeth. Guaranteed as . materiat, 
boyy ed and utility. ay — seat for operator. 
general Catalogu howing ae entire ine 


HENCH & DROMGOLD, YORK, PA. 





















Machines 
70 sizes and ae, ® os ost either deep or 
’ shallow wells in any kind rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. _ yt Ee, Be 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca. N. Y¥« 


WE | DRILLING 








Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 
1008 Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Pri 





| Outdoor Art; with >undry Rew ey o—e werning 





Application in the Commoner ¢ roblems of of Gar- 
dening. 

By F. A. WavGH, Professor of Horticulture, | eigen a 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental priuciples of ae Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. Theauthor possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in’ small ecoim- 
pass. The fllustratiens are mec cally and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean something ana have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
80 carefully analyzed are uf such broad application jm 4 
the “7ill be useful to a larve class of readers; not only 
to proiessional land~ we gardeners, owners of home 

yunds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super: 
stendents, teachers; but ae to arebitects, eadeenpe 


hotographers, and art lovers and students 
general, Prof rofusely Tiustrated, I2mo, 150 BP co 


Fre is and other publica’ 
Catalog Free of this ang erie Pl New York 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLSSALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 


























. Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or 

— 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 19009 
Chi escececoce| 010 | .67 +3034) .23%| .23 
New York........| 80 | .7 ari 40 | 3145] .29 
Boston ....00sc00e) — we AT | 42% “” 3” 
Toledo .......+00+ <T9%| .68%4] .374q] 32%] 24 | .24 
St Louis..........} .7 6845) « -30%/ .256 | .24 
Minneapolis..... 76%) Aj - -26 | .23 
Liverpool........| .92 | 87%) 54 | .46%4) — | — 





At Chicago, the wheat market has shown 
gratifying character, much of the time the 
past week or 10 days favorable to sellers. 
While full advances have not been main- 
tained, the undertone is one of considera- 
ble confidence on the general situation. 
Operators are closely watching weather 
conditions in the winter wheat belt, al- 
though it is not the season of year to waste 
much time over that. The movement of 
wheat from the latest crop to primary mar- 
kets is fair, but so is the demand on mill- 
ing and export account. 

As a whole, the wheat market cannot be 
called especially broad, yet it lacks the 
dullness of early winter. Scattering ad- 
vices from Argentina are bullish in the 
main, indicative of only moderate export- 
able surplus, with hints of delayed thresh- 
ing and possibility that the shipments to 
Europe will be larger than last year. The 
markets in the U K and on the continent 
are generally steady and devoid of special 
feature. Locally, the contract grade of 
wheat has sold a little above and below 
75c p bu for delivery any time this month, 
May working slightly under 78c. 

Corn has been fairly active within a nar- 
row range, market generally steady, de- 
ferred deliveries relatively stronger than 
cash lots. No 2 mixed in store or Jan de- 
livery has sold freely at 37c p bu and a 
shade under, May 38%@39c, No 3 yellow by 
sample 87@37%c, No 3 mixed much _ the 
same range. The market is a quiet affair, 
operators looking for new incentive. The 
latest crop is moving at about the usual 
pace, receipts at primary points liberal, so 
with shipments to east and on export ac- 
count. The consumption of corn in coun- 
try districts is very large this winter. 

After advancing just enough to place the 
selling price the highest on the crop, oats 
reacted slightly, trade fair but not urgent. 
The market as a whole is quiet and un- 
eventful, No 2 mixed in store or Jan de- 
livery remaining close to the old level of 
23@24c p bu and May 25@25%c. The export 
trade this winter is inconsequential, al- 
though amounting to something in the ag- 
gregate, 

Rye receipts are so small as to prevent 
much cash business, scattering cars sell- 
ing on the basis of 48@49c p bu for No 2 
in store and 51@53c by sample. 

Barley has ruied rather firm, but trade 
quiet. The demand is largely local, ship- 
pers on eastern account showing more or 
less indifference. So restricted is the sup- 
ply, however, ‘hat offerings are picked up 
at 1@2c advance. Transactions are on the 
basis of 40@45c p bu for poor to malting 
up to 60@65c for choice to fey. 

More or less strength has been developed 
in timothy seed, owing to better demand 
and restricted offerings. Contract prime 
quotable at $4 75 p 100 lbs, March 4 85. Clo- 
ver quiet but firm on the basis of 10 75 p 
100 lbs for prime cash and 10 90@11 for 
March. Buckwheat is selling fairly well, 
supply not burdensome, market firm at 1 20 
@1 25 p 100 lbs, hungarian 85c@1 15, ordi- 
nary millet 85c@1 20. 

At New York, the grain market has 


shown little activity. Business quite mod- 
erate on both home and export account. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator quotably lower 
at 80c p bu, corn unchanged, but quiet at 
4644c, rye more active at 538@54c. barley 61 
@67c, clover seed 94%,@11%c p Ib, timothy 
$4 50@5 p 100 Ibs. Flour quiet, prices firm. 
Fancy spring patents 4 25@4 85 p bbl, do 
winter 3 95@4, spring straights 3 75@4, win- 
ter 3 45@3 75. 





I think American Agriculturist the fin- 
est paper of its kind, and will never will- 
ingly do without it again. It is fun to see 
the rush for it to see who gets it first when 
it comes. It is an all-round paper and a 
helper in every department.—[Mrs Fred H. 
Blessing, Albany Co, N Y, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 

















LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
| Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1901; 1900] 1901} 1900) 1901! 1900 
Chi 0, # 100 lbs ../$6.15)$ $5.35| $4.60) $4.75) $4.85 
New York ...........] 5.65) 5.40] 4.75) 4.75) 5.00 
Buffalo........... ...| 5.65) 6.50) 5.35] 4.70| 4.50| 4.75 
Kansas City......... 5.75) 6. 5.20] 4.40] 4.40) 4.50 
Pittsburg ....-.....-. 5. 6.15] 5.30) 4.65! 4.50) 4.75 





At Chicago, cattle salesmen have had 
little fault to find, market averaging 
steady to firm and_ generally active. 
Dressed beef operators show an unwilling- 
ness to pay more than $5 75 for best steers, 
yet a considerable number in the aggregate 
crossed the scales at 5 85@610. Ex- 
porters have bought freely, particularly of 
the better class of steers. Short-fed cat- 
tle, or those somewhat rough, have been 
= poor sellers, often going at a slight de- 
cline. 

Fair activity is noted in the market for 
butchers’ stuff, prices no higher and in 
some instances a shade off. Buyers want 
good cows and heifers at $3 65@4 35. Fair 
numbers of stock cattle are being re- 
shipped to the country, but this branch of 
the trade is not particularly active. Quo- 
tations are without essential change. 


Fancy beef steers, $5 10 Canners, $2 3 25 
Good te extra, A 4 75 Feeders, selected, 3 430 
Common to fair, 4 00 Stockers, 450 to 850 lbs, 3 400 
Native heifers, 3 50 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 525 

choice cows, ves, > 4 6 00 
Poor to fancy bulls, 2 40 Milch cows,each, 25 0 


Hogs have been selling at the best fig- 
ures of the winter, market active at prices 
around $5 25@5 50, all classes of buyers in- 
terested. The mid-Jan strength must be 
ascribed in part to the sharp upturn in 
mess pork and less directly to the excel- 
lent demand for hog product on consump- 
tive account. The belief prevailed that 
the advance would bring excessive receipts 
and a price reaction, yet undertohe as a 
whole is one of encouragement. 

Little fault could be found with the 
sheep trade, the liberal supply meeting 
ready disposition at generally steady to 
firm prices. Indicative of the excellent de- 
mand it may be noted that large sales of 
Mexican yearlings have been made at fig- 
ures as high as $5 15@5 25, good western 
yearlings 4 65@4 75, heavy wethers 3 85@ 
450. Lambs showed some reaction from 
recent high level, yet good sales at 4 75@ 
5 05, fey nominally a fraction more. 


At Pittsburg, cattle ruled lower under 


receipts of 150 cars Monday of this week. 
Quotations revised as follows: ® 

65 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 1 
10 Poor to good fat cows, 1 00 


] 

Good. 

vom. 900 to 1100 lbs, Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, et 50@4 85 
I 





35 
Common, 700 te 900 Ibs, 3 35 Bologna cows. p hd. 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 35 F'sh cows & springers.20 53 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 5! 25 Veal calves, 5 7 7 


Hogs declined a trifle. Arrivals Monday 
of this week 100 double decks. Heavy droves 
$5 25, other grades 5 25@5 30. Sheep about 
steady Monday of this week, when 18 double 
decks came in. Sheep sold at 4@4 50, lambs 
4 50@6. 

At New York, choice steers steady, com- 
mon grades easy. Common to ch native 
steers sold at $4 30@5 50, oxen 2 40@4 50, 
bulls 2 65@4 40, cows 1 80@3 35. Veal calves 
in good demand. Common to ch quotably 5 
@8 50, little calves 4. Sheep fairly active at 
3 50@4 65, lambs lower at 5 75@6 60. Hogs 
barely steady under moderate receipts; ch 
pigs sold at 5 75. 

At London, American cattle reported firm 


at 11@121%4c.p Ib estimated dressed weight. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








The Butter Market. 

A quiet tone was noted in the butter 
market. Arrivals show a small proportion 
of strictly extra grades, which rule steady 
at most distributing points, but firsts and 
poorer stock in some accumulation. Prices 
on these grades are a shade lower and deal- 
ers are anxious to find an outlet. Receipts 
hold up well, showing an increase in many 
instances. Dairy stock and other lines 
sympathize closely with creamery. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
ae 23 @23%c 24 @24%ec 22 @22%e 
1900 .......28 @29 2914@30 2814.@29 
(or 20% @21 2014@21 1914@20 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
25@26c p Ib, prints 26@27c, dairy 19@23c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@ 





bran 18, middlings 18, hay 17@19. 








27%c, dairy 24@25c.—At Rochester, extra El- 
gin 25@27c, state cmy 24@25c. 

At New York, extra creamery grades 
steady, undergrades in some accumulation 
and unsettled. Cmy extra 23@23%c p Ib, 
firsts 20%:@22c, seconds 19@20c, June make 
extras 21@2l1lc, state dairy fcy 21@21%c, 
firsts 19@20c, western imt cmy 14@18c, rolls 
11@l15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
dull. Elgin and other extra separator cmy 
22@23c p Ib, firsts 21c, imt cmy 14@18c, ladle 
12@l4c, extra nearby prints 23@23%c.—At 
Pittsburg, Elgin prints 27@27%c, tubs 26@ 
264%c, O ang Pa cmy 24@24%c, dairy 19@ 
20c, country rolls 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market easy. Fancy 
Elgin cmy 25@26c p Ib, state 22@23c, ch 
dairy 13c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 23%c p 
lb, prints 24%c, dairy 10@12c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 26c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 22@23c, firsts 20@2ic, imt cmy 17 
@18c, ladle 16@18c, dairy 23@25c. 

At Boston, market quiet under liberal re- 
ceipts and easy demand. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 24%%c p lb, do N Y¥ 24@24%c, western 
24@2414¢, firsts 21@23c, June make 21@22%c, 
Vt dairy extra 22c, do N Y 21@22c, west- 
ern imt cmy 14%@15%c, ladle 14@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


No material change is noted in the cheese 
situation. Stocks continue firmly held and 
all lines generally steady, but not especial- 
ly active. Some trading is reported on 
both home and export account. Weather 
conditions have been somewhat unfavora- 
ble for a brisk trade. 

New York State—At Syracuse, full cream 
cheddars 11@12c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 
11@12c, flats 10344@11l%c.—At Rochester, full 
cream 12c. 

At New York, no special activity noted. 
State fcy small 11%@12c p Ib, do large 11% 
@l1li%c, fair to good 10%@llc, light skims 
8@9c, full 2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y 
fancy firm at 11%@12c p lb, fair to ch 10% 
@11%c, Ohio flats 10@10%c, part skims 8@ 
9c.—At Pittsburg. Ohio full cream 124%@ 
12%c, N Y 12%@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, quiet, prices firm. 
Flats 114%c p lb, twins 12%@13c, N Y ched- 
dars 12%c, limburger 124%c.—At Columbus, 
a Y chéddars 13%c p Ib, flats lic, limburger 

c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
12%@12%c p lb, flats 12%@13c. 

At Boston, market continues firm. N Y 
twins extra 11%@12c p Ib, firsts 10%@11%c, 
Vt twins extra 11%@1l2c, firsts 10%@11%c, 
western twins extra 11@11%c, fair to good 
10@10%c, Ohio flats 10%@llic. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
60c p bu, No 2 white oats 33c, rye 60c, bran 
$17 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 26, hay 15@19, 
rye straw 14. Fresh eggs 26c p dz, live fowls 
8@9c p Ib, chickens lic d w, turkeys 14@15c, 
ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 
60@75c, turnips 40@45c, beans 2 25@2 50, Ap- 
ples 50@75ic p bu. 

At Albany, potatoes $175 p bbl, white 
onions 3.50@5, red and yellow 2@2 75, tur- 
nips 20@25c p bu, beans 2 20@2 40. Apples 
2@4 p bbl, cranberries 9@10, walnuts 1 50@ 
175 p bu. Fresh eggs 32@34c p dz, live 
fowls 9@10c p Ib, chicKens 10@1llic d w, broil- 
ers 20@22c, turkeys 12@13c. Corn 47@49c p 
bu, oats 30@32c, bran 17@18 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 25 50, middlings 17@19, hay 14@ 
18 50, rye straw 9@14. 

At Rochester, corn meal $20@21 p ton, 
Apples 
$1 25@2 p bbl, cranberries 9@11, maple.su- 
gar 9@10c p lb, honey 16c. Onions 60@75c 
p bu, potatoes 40@50c, radishes 18@20c p dz 
behs. Eggs 22c p dz, live fowls 8c p Ib, tur- 
keys 9c, chickens 9c, or 10@1lic d w, beef 7% 
@8t4c, veal 10c, hogs 6%4%@6%c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 6%@9%4c p Ib, chickens 9@9%c, 
ducks 11@11%4c, turkeys 9c,. geese 9@10c, 
fowls 9@10c d w, chickens 8@12c, turkeys 


8%@138c, strictly fresh eggs 22c. Bran $17@ 
17 75 p ton, hay 14 50@17 50. rye straw 
11 50@15 50, No 2 Pa red whe. 77@77%c p 


bu, corn 4314c, oats 30c. Prime tallow 5c p Ib. 
dark 44%@4%c and Bellflower apples 2 50@ 

p bbl. Baldwins 2 25@3, Spy 2@3, 
Greenings 2@2 75, Cape Cod cranberries 8@ 








.10, Mla oranges 1 75@3 p bx; grape fruit 
3 50@5. York state potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
Mich’ 50@55c, Jersey sweets 10@30e p bskt, 
onions 70@95c p bu, Danish cabbage 14@20 
p ton, home grown 13@15. 

At Pittsburg, King apples $3 75@4 p bbl, 
Spy 3 50@4, Baldwins and Greenings 2 50@3, 
Russets 2 50@2 75, cranberries 9@13. Tur- 
nips 150@1 75 p bbl, carrots 1 40@1 50, 
parsnips 1 50@1 75, beets 1 25@1 40, potatoes 
45@65c p bu, onions 90c@1, cabbage 16@20 p 
ton, celery 40@75c p dz bchs. Fresh eggs 23 
@25c p dz, refrig stock 184%4@19c, fowls 11@ 
12c p Ib d w, chickens 12@13c, ducks 14@ 
15c, turkeys 8@l3c, live chickens 9@10c, 
fowls 5@10c, turkeys 9@10c. Wheat 74@ 
75e p bu, corn 42@42%c, oats 30%@3l1c, mid- 
dlings 15 50@18, bran 16 25@16 50, hay 12@ 
15 50. 

OHIO—<At Cincinnati, fresh eggs 16c p 
dz, live chickens 9c p lb, fowls 4@8c, tur- 
keys 54%@6'4c, ducks 9cy geese $3@5 50 p dz. 
No 2 red winter wheat 804%,@8ic p bu, corn 
8914c, oats 27c, rye 55@56c, hay 11@14 50, 
bran 14 50@14 75, middlings 15 50@16. Ap- 
ples 2 25@2 75 p bbl, cranberries 8@9 50, 
Fla oranges 3@3 50: p bx. Potatoes 45@50c 
p bu, onions 90c, cabbage 20 p ton, string 
beans 1 25@1 50 p bx. Steers 4@5 p 100 lbs 
l-w, veal calves 5 50@7, hogs 5 10@5 30, 
sheep 3 50@4 25. 

At Columbus, bran: $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 11@14, corn 
88@40c p bu, oats 25c. Steers 4 35@4 75 p 
100 Ibs, veal calves 5@6, hogs 4 50@4 85, 
sheep 3 50@4 50. Eggs 16c p dz, live fowls 
€c, chickens 7c d w, turkeys 8c, ducks 8%%4c. 
Potatoes 46@47c, p bu, onions 70@80c, tur- 
nips 25c, beans 1 80@2. Apples 2@2 25 p bbl, 
cranberries 8 50@9. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 42%c 


p bu, oats 28%@29c, hay $15@17 50 p ton, 
rye tra 8 50@14 50, bran 15@16 50, mid- 


dlings 15 50@18. Strictly fresh eggs 21@23c, 
western 20¢ ic, live chickens 9@10c p lb, 
fowls 9c, ducks 10@1llic, turkeys 8%@9c, or 
8144@10c d w, chickens 9@10c. Apples 2@3 
p bbl, cranberries 9@10, Fla oranges 2@3 25 
p bx. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, onions 80@90c, 
cabbage 16@20 p ton, celery 40@70c p dz 
behs. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Tnless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples. 


A fair demand is reported for American 
apples in foreign markets, and dealers ex- 
pect a steady trade throughout the re- 
mainder of the winter. This applies to 
strictly sound, well-packed stock only, as 


poorer fruit always sells at sharp price 
concession. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS FOR WEEK ENDING JAN 5. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York, 591 2,526 930 1,496 5,543 
Boston, 13,811 187 429 —_ 14,427 
Portla’d, 17,829 — 4,378 — 22,207 
This wk, 32,231 2,713 5,737 1,496 42,177 
Last yr, 18,240 1,868 1,841 2,627 24,576 


TOTAL THIS SEASON TO DATE 
1900-01, 597,316 155,001 197,858 50,390 1,000,565 
1899-00, 495,775 211,070 198,150 110,278 1,015,273 

At New York, receipts liberal, trade only 
fairly active. Newtown Pippins $1,25@3 50 
p bbl, Spitz 2 50@4, Spy 2@3 50, Beh Davis 
$@3, fcy Baldwin 3@3 25, fair to prime 1 75 
@2 75, Greenings 2@3, common winter va- 
rieties 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, fancy grades 
steady, ordinary lots’ unsettled. Kings 
$2 50@3, Northern Spy 2@3, No 1 Baldwin 
1 75@2 25, No 1 Greenings 1 75@2 25, No 2’s 
1 25@1 50, Talman Sweets 1 50@2, common 


75c@1 25. 
—e Dried Fruits. 


At Chicago, choice apples steady, other 
fruit quiet. Ch to fey evapd apples 5% 
@7i%4c p Ib, fair to prime 4%@5%c, south- 
ern 3%@4%4c, sun-dried 34@4c, chopped 1 
@1\%c, cores and skins 1c, evapd raspber- 
ries 19@19%éc.° 

At New York, prime evaporated apples 
slightly firmer, market generally steady. 
Ch to fey evapd apples 54%4@7%c p Ib, fair 
to. prime %3%@5%c, sun-dried mHO4Ke, 
chops $1 50@1 75 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
1.15@1 25. evapd raspberries 18@20c p Ib, 





blackberries 6%4@7c, -huckleberries 15@ 
154%c, cherries lfc. 
Beans. 
At New York, continue quite active. Ch 


marrow $2 60 p bu, fair to good 2 45@2 56, 
ch pea 2 35, white kidney 2 60@2 65, yellow 
eye 2 65, Cal lima 3 80@3 85, imported me- 
dium 1 90@2 05. 


Eggs. 

At New York, stocks have come in quite 
freely, prices shade lower. Nearby fcy 22@ 
25c p dz, av prime 21@22c, fcy western 20%c, 
fair to prime 19@20c, fcy southern 19@20c, 
western refrig 16@18i4¢, fresh, loss off 20@ 
21c. 

At Boston, under fairly ample receipts, 
prices rule slightly lower. Nearby fey 28c 
p dz, eastern fair to ch 22@25c, Vt pif N 
Y ch 25c, Mich, Ind, etc, fey 22%4@23c, fair 
to ch western 20@22%4c, fey southern 22c, 
refrig’r stock 17%@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, only moderately active. 
N Y Catawba grapes 8@l0c p small bskt, 
or 75c@1 25 p case, Cape Cod cranberries 
8 50@10 p bbl, Jersey 7 50, Fla strawberries 
30@50c p qt, fey bright Fla oranges 3 25 
@4 p bx, russets 2@2 75, Cal navels .2@ 
3 25, Fla grape fruit 5@7 p bx. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, trade quiet. Bran $16@ 
18 50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red- dog 1 75 
P sack, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 


25 
9214 


50, screenings 30@75c~p 100 lbs, corn chop 
2@95c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 02@1 05 
coarse corn meal 88@9lc., 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market well suplied and 


not especially active. Prime timothy 95@ 
97%4c p 100 lbs, No 1 90@92%c, No 2 85@ 
8i4%c, No 3 77%2@80c, clover mixed 774@ 
8216c, no grade 60@70c, long rye straw 75@ 
85c. 

At Boston, quiet at unchanged prices. 


Prime timothy $18 50@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, 


No 2 16@17, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15, clover 
mixed 14@15, swale 8@9, rye straw 10@17, 
oat 9@9 50, 


Maple Sugar. 
At New York, sugar selling slowly at 8@ 
12c p lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 
Onions. 


At New York, generally steady, 
especially activie. Ct and 


but not 
L I white $3 50 


@5 50 p bbl, red 2@2 50, yellow 2@2 75, Or- 
ange Co white 2 50@4 p bag, red 2@2 2 25, 


state and western yellow 
or 2@2 50 p 150 ibs, 
cra. 


2 25@2 50 p bbl, 
Bermuda 2 50@2 75 p 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


——— 


At Boston, generally quiet under full supe | 


ply. Mass yellow $2@3 p bbl, 

bu, York state yellow 80@90c, 

2 25@2 50 p small bbl. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, in liberal supply, 
rather slack. State and western in bulk 
$1 50@2 p 180 Ibs, Jersey 1 25@1 75 p bbl, 
L I 1 50@2 p 180 lbs, Bermuda 3@5 p bbl, 
Jersey sweets 1 75@2 25. 

At Boston, market only steady at quota- 
tions. Aroostook Green Mts extra 70c p bu, 
fair to good 68c, Hebrons extra 68@70c, fair 
to good 65@68c, Dakota Red 55@60c, York 
state round white 60c, do long 55@58c, 
Mich round white 58@60c, do long 55c, Jer- 
sey sweets 1 75@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market generally well 
cleaned up at firmly sustained prices. Live 
fowls 10%4c p Ib, chickens 9c, roosters 64%4c 
turkeys 9@10c, ducks 45@70c p pair, geese $1 
@1 50, pigeons 20@25c, turkeys 8@12c p Ib 


or 80@90c p 


demand 


dad w, fey broilers .18@20c, chickens 9@l1é6c, 
fowls 7@10c, ducks 7@138c, geese 6@10c, 
squabs 1 25@3 p dz. 

At Boston, arrivals show an increase, 
tone of trade only steady. Live fowls 9@ 
10c p lb, roosters 5%@6c, chickens 8@10c, 
northern and western fowls 9@12c d w, 
chickens 9@l5c, ducks 12@1l4c, geese 10@ 
12c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz, western turkeys 


7@12c p lb, chickens 8@12c, fowls 8 
Vegetables. 

Tomato growers in the vicinity of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla, are reported so success- 
ful for the last two or three years that 
plans are now being made to plant a much 
larger acreage this coming season. The 
climate and soil are such that extra large 
smooth tomatoes are produced. 

At ‘Boston, really fancy stock in demand, 
ordinary plentiful and irregular. Brussels 
sprouts 4@10c p qt, L. I beets 75c@$1_p bbl, 
carrots 60c@1, Fla cucumbers 2@3 p cra, 


@10c. 


Ohio stock | 





_still firm in their views. 
ments in the trade tend to keep business 
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state cabbage 14@18 p ton, L I 3@4 p 100, 
prime celery 40@60c p dz, medium 2@36e. 
Pla egg plant 2 50@4 p bbl, kale 60@75c, 
southern lettuce 2@3, pumpkins 50@75c, 
parsnips 75c@1, squashes 1@1 75, spinach 
35c@1, turnips 70@80c, Fla string beans 75c 
@2 25 p bskt. 
Wool. 


The inquiry for wool has ruled somewhat 
more active in large trade centers, al- 
though purchases are rather restricted. 
Manufacturers buy cautiously, taking only 
enough stock to supply their immediate 
wants. Holders in the west, however, are 
These two ele- 
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quiet. Some mills nevertheless are report- 
ed to have quietly stocked up, believing 
that prices will go no lower. Confidence 
is expressed that the London sales, open- 
ing Jan 15, will show considerable 
strength. Woolen goods said to be moving 
fairly well. Prices for leading lines gen- 
eraly steady. At seaboard markets, O and 
Pa XX and above 28@29c, Mich, Wis and 
N Y X and above 22@23c. 


Our Legal Adviser. 


Questions for our legal adviser are answered 
in turn, but it is not possible to always print 
replies immediately. In case an answer is 
wanted at once by mail, $1 should be inclosed, 
in sending your inquiry to the Editor at this 
office. 

Willing Property—A. A. (Pa): A mar- 
ried woman may will her property to her 
husband. 








Drainage—C. A. P. (Pa): If your prop- 
erty is damaged by the water running onto 
your land, you might obtain an injunction 
restraining the neighbor from draining his 
lot in this manner. 


Descent of Property—Reader (N Y): De- 
cedent owned a farm and certain personal 
property. He left a widow, mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, but no children. The widow 
has a dower right in the real property. 
The mother takes real property reversion 
to brothers and sisters. One-half of the 
personal property goes to the widow and 
the remainder to the next of kin. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


SYNOPSIS: Mr Peter Bannister and some 
acquaintances, asembled at the village gro- 
cery and postoffice to wait for the mail, fall 
to discussing Steve Larkin’s parents, then an 
inquiry is made concerning Steve, who had 
run away from a tyrannical father when a 
boy. It is learned that Steve has become 
wealthy, and returned from the west with 
a wife, whom Mr Bannister describes in an 
enthusiastic manner, as he had met her on a 
business visit to Steve. Among the company 
are our old friends, Ned Palmer and Selton. 
Suddenly a stranger, of a strong, decided per- 
sonality but rather cruel expression, enters 
and asks the whereabouts of Steve Larkin. He 
is told the house and leaves. Selton openly 
expresses his fear that some harm will hap- 
pen to Steve through the stranger. Several 
pian to follow up the stranger, when a shot 
rings out and the cry of murder. Selton 
rushes out and discovers Steve, with blood- 
stained arm, holding his frightened horse, 
while the stranger lies before him, dying af- 
ter having cried, “Steve Larkin killed me! 
In the confusion that follows, Steve’s wife on 
horseback dashes in the midst, and on seeing 
the dead man, cries out his name—Harvey 
Lawton. Selton is stern and accusing. Steve 
swears he did not kill the man and his wife 
believes him. The author now goes back to 
Steve’s quarrel with his father, his departure 
from home at night, and his boarding the 
west-bound midnight express, where the meets 
that typical westerner and ranchman, Guy 
Kent. The latter, while sleeping, is ‘“‘spotted 
by two “‘shysters,’’ and Steve does him a good 
turn by secretly warning him. Kent, tele- 
graphs ahead for officers, and at Buffalo the 
two men are arrested. Kent asks Steve if he 
would like to be a “cow puncher,” after hear- 
ing his history, and Steve assenting, buys two 
tickets for the “great west.” At Chicago they 
visit the stockyards, where Kent meets Lorimer, 
aneighbor, who tells him of some new trouble 
with tlie “rustlers’ or cattle thieves. On the train 
again Kent tells Steve heis likely to see some 
“pooty lively times” with this class of people. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It is not the purpose of this history to 
give in detail the incidents consequent upon 
the westward journey of Steve and his em- 
ployer. It is sufficient to know that at noon 
the next day they were set down at the 
then thoroughly cosmopolitan town Of 
Yankton, where the raw young eastern 
boy saw his first glimpse of western life. 
An#utfitting station for miners, and a gen- 
eral receiving and distributing point for 
the vast country surrounding it on all sides, 
hither flocked specimens of every phase of 
life known to our modern civilization,— 
from the meek, eanild-looking young theo- 
logian seeking a fitting place where he 
might best enter into the fight with the 
world, the flesh and the devil, to individ- 
uals whose name was legion; any one of 
whom could have given him points on dev- 
iltry the like of which he never dreamed. 

Among the mixed, population of this fron- 
tier town, Kent moved like a king. Now in 
close consultation with respectable busi- 
ness men, now hobnobbing with ranch- 
men pgnd cowboys, and again  elbow- 
ing his way through a crowd of gamblers 
and desperadoes, he was ever the same 
sturdy, reliable character, known to all 
and respec:ed by everyone. Close at his 
‘heels always came Steve, silent, observant, 
seeing and noting everything in minute de- 
tail. already laying the foundation of what 
afterward made him a reliable and success- 
ful business man. Before leaving Yank- 
ton, Kent invested in a large supply of 
winter clothing, and by his advice Steve 
purchased two complete outfits for himself, 
not forgetting the wide hat so much in 
vogue among the cattle men; and also a 
pair of heavy revolvers. 

Two days ‘after their arrival, a great, 
noisy side-wheeler came puffing to the 
dock, and when she again swung out into 
the turbid current, Guy Kent and his young 
companion were among the passengers, 
now on the home stretch. }issouri river 
steamboats carried motley crowds in those 
days; mine owners, tourists, civil engin- 
eers, missio..ar:es, ranchers and cattle men 
mixing freely with miners, immigrants, 
cowboys, Indians, Chinamen, gamblers, 
confidence men and thieves. 

In a snug nook behind the wheelhouse, 
Kent found quarters for himself and Steve. 
There they piled up their belongings and 
were fairly comfortable, while as to food 
they accepted such as was provided at the 
common table. Amusement was not lack- 
ing during the six-hundred-mile sail up the 
mighty river; the verv nature of the 
strangely mixed company on board pre- 
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cluded all idea of that. There were times 
when a prayer meeting was going in the 
cabin, a dance on the upper deck, and a 
bloody fight in the bar. Naturally of a re- 
tiring though not of a timid disposition, 
young Larkin had so far avoided all 
chances of getting into trouble, but one 
night his love of justice and fair play 
caused him to get into an affray that 
might have resulted seriously. . 

He had sauntered into an after cabin 
where gambling’ was going on, and stood 
quietly watching the play. Among the 
players were two, seated at a small table. 
One was a pale, delicate youth fresh from 
an eastern city, the other a big, bullet- 
headed ruffian, still young in years but 
old in vice. The eastern man had been 
drinking heavily. and was rash; when four 
queens appeared in his hand he promptly 
bet one .undred dollars and called his op- 
ponent. The other as promptly raised him 
a hundred, and, as he did so,,deftly slip- 
ped a card from his sleeve to his hand. 

“IT see your bid and raise you another,”’ 
began the eastern man. But Steve inter- 
runted him. 

“Wait,” he cried; ‘don’t raise his bid. 
He’s cheatin’ you.” 

“Yer a liar,’’ shouted the gambler. 

“You're the liar,’’ shouted Steve, now thor- 
oughly aroused. ‘I seen you take a card 
from your sleeve.”’ 

The gambler dropped his cards and start- 
ed up. “I'll learn you somethin’ ‘bout 
mindin’ yorr own bizness, you tender-foot- 
ed ——,”’ he bellowed. ‘“‘I’ll break your cus- 
sed neck.”’ 

“You ain’t man enough!’ velled Steve. 
“Come on.”’ 

The other needed no second invitation. 
He ‘came on’’ much after the manner of a 
mad bull, only to receive a 
hammer blow under the ear that 
bowled him over in the 
He was on his feet in an_ instant, 
his mouth full of savage oaths, his hand 
already on the butt end of his revolver, 
when a sharp voice rang out from behind: 
“Throw up your hands!”’ 

The hands went up promptly, for Guy 
Kent stood in the door with his revolver 
leveled full at the gamester’s head. ‘‘Good 
boy, Steve,’”’ he said in his quiet voice. ‘I’ve 
seen and heard it all. You lammed this 
here galloot in due and ancient shape, jes’s 
you’d ought to ’ave done. He sez you lie, 
and you sez he lies. Now, le’s hev it right. 
I'll hold this blumm-- level, while some o’ 
you fellers take away his gun, and go 
through his sleeves.” 

The ruffian winced, but all to no purpose. 
T-is revolver was taken from him, after 
which he was allowed to lower his hands 
that a pair of sturdy ranchmen might 
search him. The search was rewarded bv 
the discovery of a king, two queens and an 
ace al tucked up in his sleeve. 

“Now,” concluded Kent, “fore you’re 
kicked out »’ here, let me tell yeh that yeh 
kin hev yer gun when yeh leave this boat 
for good. It'll be empty, too. Yeh kin 
kick him out now, ven’lemen.”’ 

The ‘‘‘kicking out’? process was prompt’~- 
executed, for there was honor in the rough 
party there. and the episode for the time 
being was closed. They saw but little of 
their gai:inbling acquaintance until a day 
before their own landing. Then, as he was 
leaving the boat at a frontier town, Kent 
handed him his weapon with the remark, 
“Here’s your gun, sunny. Be careful how 
yeh use it.” 

He was answered with a scowl and the 
words. “I ain’t done with you vet; I'll see 
you ag’in.” 

“Wall, mebbe not,” laughed Kent. ‘And 
then it’ll possibly be under what thev call 
more favorable circumstances.” 

During the remainder of the trip there 
were no further incidents worthy of note. 
Steve’s eyes had become weary of the 
dreary landscape,—tired of prairie, bottom 
and bluff, alternatine with bluff, bottom 
and prairie; tired of the few isolated 
ranches near the river, tired of the muddy, 
sv.ift-flowing stream itself, weary of tue 
crowded boat with itsh noise, its confusion, 
its vile smells, and its dirt. 

The boat swuny into the Yellowstone on 
the sixth day, and it was at daylight on the 
morning -.of their seventh day from Yank- 
ton, that Kent aroused him from sleep 
and d lighted him with the remark, “Live- 
ly now, youngster! Let’s git our flittin’ to- 
gether. We’ll be to our landin’ in an hour.” 

Presently there appeared on the south- 
ern shore a rude landing near where a 
long, low ranch stood beneath some cot- 
tonwood trees. A shrill! whistle from the 
boat quickly brought several red-shirted, 
wide-hatted men into view. who at once 
ran down to the landing,. made fast the 











lines that were thrown them, and began 
without delay to unload boxes, barrels and 
bales marked, ‘“Pike’s Landing.” 

When the goods had all been unloaded 
and the Mountain Queen had gone on her 
way with a final screech of farewell Kent 
was warmly greeted by all. Steve was in- 
troduced and given a rather careless recep- 
tion. Men fresh from the east were held 
in good-natured contempt in those days, 
and while Larkin was shrewd enough to 
perceive this, it was something he had an- 
ucinated, and it only whetted his deter- 
mination to spare no effort that would in- 
sure Steve the respect and confidence of 
those with whom he must associate. 

“Major’s expectin’ yeh to breakfast,’ 
said one of the men. 

‘Jes’ what I’m expectin’ myself,” re- 
turned Kent, coolly. “Steve ’n me hes et 
*bout a peck o’ dirt apiece sence we’ve be’n 
on that durned ol’ tub, and a chan¢e is ne- 
cessary. Gether up yer partic’lar pluunder, 
boy. Tll send th’ team fur th’ rest to- 
morrah.”’ 

At the door they were met by the pro- 
prietor, a man yet in early middle life, tall, 
erect and of a decided, military bearing, 
his soldierly appearance being greatly en- 
hanced by his thin, handsome face, keen 
gray eyes and heavy, drooping mustache. 
Such was Major Elihu Pike, at one time an 
officer in the Union army, now the success- 
ful proprietor of one of the largest and 
finest of Montana ranches. 

“IT am sorry that Mrs Pike is not at 
home” he explained, as he led the way to a 
pleasant sitting room. “She is away on a 
visit to our friends in the east, but Dick 
will do his best for us, I think.” 

“They ain’t no doubt about that,” ob- 
served Kent, with the air of a man who 
had been there before. 

While the two older men fell into an ani- 
mated discussion on the state of the cattle 
market, Larkin had ample time to look 
about him. He was surprised to find so 
prett’ and so comfortable a room in this 
far western country. All his knowledge of 
the outside world had been derived from 
reading, and he had becn led to believe that 
few of the comforts of eastern civilization 
were to be found beyond the Mississippi. 
Yet here, hundreds of milzs west of that 
stream, he found himself in a room the like 
of which he had seen but few times in his 
life. A good carpet was on the floor, the 
windows were prettily curtainec, and the 
walls hung with excellent paintings and en- 
riavings. There was a well-filled book 
case, a table holding a pile of magazines 
and papers, a piano stood in a corner, and 
there was no lack of comfortable chairs 
and sofas. Ignorant of the world as the 
boy was, he could not help feeling that the 
room and its tasty arrangements were in- 
complete without the presence of her whose 
womanlv instincts and exquisite taste had 
made this nook in the wilderness what it 
was. 

Major Pike must have divined his 
thoughts, for pausing a moment in his talk 
with Kent, he turned to Steve and said: 
“Do vou like the room? Yes? Most peo- 
ple do. It’s the work of Mrs Pike, you 
know. She likes to have things nice, and,’’ 
a flush of tender pride crossing his fine 
face, ‘‘God bless her! she deserves to have 
them, too. That is her photo on the table, 
there. You may look at it if you wish.” 

An examination of the picture revealed 
the face of a woman thirty-eight or forty 
years —a tender, womanly face, with the 
abundant brown hair drawn smoothly back 
from a fine, intellectual forehead. There 
was a look of sadness in the large dark 
eves, and a rather wide mouth had a pa- 
thetic droop not wholly in keeping with 
the fir jaw and the determined pose. 
Steve was absorbed in the picture, when 
the major spoke again. 

“Well, what do you think of her?” he 
asked, with a smile. 

Larkin flushed like a guilty schoolboy. 
“IT guess I ain’t much on judgin’ faces, 
Major Pike,” he said slowlv, “but I don’t 
think anybody could make a mistake : 
this one. I can’t exactly find words to tell 
you as I’d like to, byt if I was sick, er 
hungry, er was in trouble, an’ didn’t hev 
no friends to speak of, I’d go straight to 
her, ’cause I know I could trust her.’’ 

Major Pike’s face grew strangely tender. 
He nodded approvingly and said, ‘‘You are 
a good judge of faces, Mr Larkin.” 

At table, while doing: justice to the fried 
chicken, hot biscuits and coffee, the late 
orerations of the cattle thieves were dis- 
cussed. “Did they hit you, major?’ Kent 
asked. 

“Well, yes,” was the reply. “They got 
away with about twenty-five head of cat- 
tle and a dozen’ horses. They hit you a lit- 














tle, too, Mr Kent, for they took one of the 
horses you left here when you went away.” 


Kent muttered a word of 

“Whic one?” he inquired. 

“The Lttle gray, the one your man rode. 
He was with a small bunch of mine, down 
in the little valley, and thev were all rus- 
tled in one night.” 

The ranchman applied himself to 1s 
meal, a 1 when he spoke again it was in 
a voice full of dogged determination. 
\‘*Major,” he said, ‘“‘this is the second time 
‘our stock has be’n run off right under our 
noses, and we hain’t be’n able to do nothin’ 
about it. I, fur one, don’t pronose_ to 
stand it any longer. We've got to organize, 
hunt these galloots down, and hang ’em. 
they ain’t no other way.” 

“You forget,’ said the major, “that the 
rustling took place nearly a month ago, and 
that our stock, wherever it is, has been 
disposed of long ere this.” 

“I don’t furgit nothin’,’’ persisted Kent. 
“I know that what’s lost is lost; and I 
know they won’t come back again after 
more fur mebbe two er three years. 
Leastwise, till they think we’ve kind 0’ 
forgot. I propose that we organize now, 
and be ready for ’em enny time.’’ 

“T agree with you perfectly as to organiz- 
ing,’”’ said the major. ‘‘When shall we do 
itt’ 

“Jes’ as quick’s Lorimer gits home. 
Then all of yeh set a day and we'll fix to 
fix ’em.”’ 

reakfast over, they went out on to the 
cool, pleasant veranda, where Kent soon 
found a chair and leisurely filled his pipe. 
“Steve’ll hef to have a hoss,’’ he observed, 
when he had plied the match and puffed 
away in silence for a moment. 

“True,” asserted their host. ‘Aleck, you 
and Mart round up the horses in the cor- 
ral. Mr Kent’s horse is in the stable.” 

The two cowboys started away and he 
called after them: “I .saw the horses 
drinking at the river a few moments ago; 
they can’t be far away.” 

Steve watched with keen interest the two 
lithe, active young men as they led their 
saldled ponies from the stable, and vault- 
ing on their backs, gallop over the swelling 
ridge back of the buildings, horse and man 
seeming to be of a piece. But he said 
nothing to Kent’s kindly meant remark, 
“See them fellers, Steve; don’t you wish 
you could ride like that? Mebbe yeh will 
some day,” for he had confidence in him- 
self, knowing that he could ride well al- 
ready. 

Thirty minutes later there came the 
sound of galloping’ hoofs and hallooing 
men, and a herd of thirty or forty beauti- 
ful American horses came thundering over 
the ridge, swerved to the right with al- 
must one accord and disappeared behind 
the stabl s into the waiting corral, toward 
which the party on the veranda imme- 
diately hurried. 

‘‘All of these horses have been saddled ”’ 
the major explained to Steve, as_ they 
stood watching the handsome animals go 
eareering about the half-acre inclosure, 
“and you may take your choice of them.” 

“Do you mean me.to buy one of them?” 
asked Steve, bluntly. 

“As you please about that. I will sell 
you any horse here, or you may borrow one 
to ride to I’r Kent’s place, and retr~--- him 
at your leisure.”’ : 

“T guess they’s hosses on my ranch, yit, 
Steve’’ observed Kent, drily. 

“T haven’t any doubt of that, Mr Kent,” 
the boy respeaded, “but I’d kind o’ like to 
hev a horse of my own, you know. You 
won’t mind if I buy one, will you?” 

“Certainly not,’ cried the ranchman; 
“buy th’ hull bunch if yeh feel likeit.” Steve 
decided in a moment that if anything there 
should suit him he would buy, and he said 
so, leaving the whole group, including the 
two cowboys, exchanging amused glances 
at the persistence of this green young ten- 
derfoot, and wondering where his choice 
would fall. Entering the corral alone, Lar- 
kin s 00d watching the horses go scurrying 
past, until his eyes fell on a beautiful dap- 
ple gray gelding, which he eagerly ob- 
served from all sides. Suddenly he called 
out. “How much for the dapple gray?” 

“BRifty dollars,” responded the major. 

“T’ll take him,” came back the quick re- 
ply, and the two cowboys ‘aughed aloud in 
pleased anticipation. : 

Back to where the men were standing, 
Larkin walked. “Tll pay yeh fur him 
now.” he said, producing a roll of bills. 

“Hadn’t you better wait till you’ve tried 
him?” suggested the major. “Perhaps he 
mav not suit you.” 

“Oh, he suits me all right enough,’ was 
the ready reply. “Only if anything should 


impatience. 
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havpen to him ‘fore we git away from 
here, I'd like to know it was my. own 
horse’s neck I’d broke,” and he put the pur- 
chase price into the major’s hand. 

“Shall I rope him fur yeh?” asked Aleck, 
with a knowing beer. 

Larkin flashed him an inquiring look, 
and quickly comprehended. “No,” he re- 
plied, ‘I guess not. I’d much ruther ketch 
him myself. If you fellers ’ll let the rest 
of ’er out of the yard, all but the gray 
and -two or three more, I'll be obliged to 
yeh, and—say, I'll haf to hev a bridle, I 
8’ pose.”’ 

“Ain’t yeh goin’ to use no saddle?” in- 
quired Aart. 

“Not yit,’’ was the brief answer. 

In a few minutes the horses had all left 
the corral except the gray and three others. 
The little knot of ranchmen had taken 
their stations in the gate and Steve, in the 
cowboy costume he had adopted before 
leaving the boat, entered the inclosure 
alone, with a bridle hanging over his arm, 
and walked slowly toward the group where 
the half wild horses stood. 

Murmuring low, caressing words, 
stalwart young figure advanced with out- 
stretched hands to within a few yards of 
where the little group of animals stood 
curiously regarding him. A step too near, 
and they threw up their heads and fied 
snorting around the corral, coming to a 
halt again in his near vicinity. Again he 
approached them, crooning in a low mon- 


the 


otone, and again he apparently failed in 
his object. Half a dozen times the opera- 
tion was repeated, without success, and 
the impatient Mart exclaimed: “Pshaw, 
major, he’ll never ketch that hoss_ that 
way. Let me rope ’im fur ’im.” 

“I don’t see that this is enny o’ your 
fun’ral, Martin,’’ drawled Kent. ‘‘The hoss 
belongs to Steve, an’ I’d like to see him 


ketch him on his own theory. I notice one 
thing,—he’s gettin’ nearer to that gray 
ev’ry time he stops.” 

“Let him go on,” said the major. 

Next time Steve’s hand almost touched 
the gray’s rump, and in a few minutes 
the party at the gate were surprised to 
see the horse, with outstretched neck and 
ears pointed forward, in the act of smell- 
ing Steve’s hand; then to their ears was 
borne the theme of an old lullaby, sung in 
a low, rich baritone. 


“Durned if he ain’t singin’ to ’im,” 
gasped Aleck. 
The gray broke away, trotted a few 


steps and looked around inquiringly. What 
manner of man was this? 

Creeping slowly toward him with eyes 
fixed upon his own, came the young man, 
still crooning his soft lullaby. The horse 
again extended his nose and it was met 
with a caressing touch. Gentle, soothing 
words were spoken as the hand crept along 
the broad, intelligent forehead and patted 
the glossy neck. Then with one swift mo- 
tion the bridle was adjusted, and with 
another Larkin had leaped to his captive’s 
back. 

Never was horse more thoroughly aston- 
ished. For a moment he stocd perfectly 
still; then, as if coming to a realizing sense 
of the situation, he reared, plunged and 
kicked, trying in vain to rid himself of his 
strange burden. Rolling was the next re- 
sort, but it afforded him only temporary 
relief, for when he was again on his feet 
there was the man, sticking to his back 
like a bur. Suddenly he gathered himself, 
trembled for a moment in every joint and 
muscle, and made a mad break for liberty. 


Steve realized what was coming and 
shouted, “Clear the way, there!’ 

Searcely was the warning heeded when 
the gray and his statue-like rider shot 
through the gate and out onto the open 
prairie. Kent’s eyes sought those of his 
friend. ‘Well, I’ll be dum’d!” he gasped. 


“Beats all!” cried the major. “And that 
horse hasn’t been saddled more than once 
or twice.’’ 

‘“Hain’t 
Aleck. 

‘Why, I thought—’’ began the major. 

“Beg yer pardon, boss,” interrupted the 
employee, “but that’s one of them six you 
traded fur with Rogers las’ spring. He’s 
never hed a saddle on.” 

In an hour Larkin rode a thoroughly con- 
quered gray horse up to the stable. Slip- 
ping to the ground, he passed a caressing 
hand over the horse’s forehead and neck. 
“Good boy, Don!” he said softly; ‘“‘good old 
Don!” And turning quietly to Aleck, with 
a twinkle in his eye, he added, ‘‘We’)) sad- 
dle him now.” 

[To be continued.] 


be’n saddled ’t all!” affirmed 
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Within the limits of home, and aside 
from household duties, 1 have gleaned 
some facts and gathered a few items which 
may prove a help to some one. 

During the year 1889, we lived in the 
suburbs of Memphis, Tenn. I had been 
teaching, but the illness-of my mother re- 
quired my constant presence at home, and 
I was compelled to resign my position. 
There was a younger sister and a still 
younger brother. Our father had been 
dead several years. 

Our home was a dear, old-fashioned one, 
with its brown, weather-beaten house al- 
most hidden from view by the many ever- 
greens which surrounded it. A broad walk 
led from the house to the gate, and half- 
way the distance, upon either side, stood 
a queer-shaped summerhouse, over 
which clambered roses and woodbine in 
luxuriant confusion, honeysuckles ran riot 
over old-fashioned trellises, glistening mag- 
nolias lifted their incense-laden cups and 
crepe myrtles swayed their pink-fringed 
arms in the breeze. Near the porch stood 
an old oak covered with English ivy. Roses, 
“joy’s own flower,” freighted the air with 
fragrance. The flower beds were bordered 
with single blue violets and filled with a 
few florists’ darlings and many common 
roadside friends. For flowers mother must 
have, and how she nurtured them! Waste 
places she made so lovely that, whatever of 
comfort her abiding place lacked, it was a 
real home for her children. 

One afternoon the old colored market 
woman stopped at the gate to inquire 
about mother, and we asked her to come 
in and see the flowers,—for Aunt Sallie was 
very fond of flowers, and grew them suc- 
cessfully, too. Her ‘‘bervenas” and “joint 
battles’’ were the pride of her heart. As 
soon as her exclamations of delight were 
over the practical was immediately sug- 
gested, and she asked why we did not sell 
some “bouquets.” Such an idea had never 
occurred to us, but we resolved to take ad- 
vantage of her suggestion, especially as she 
offered to carry them into the city for us. 

We were up before the sun next morn- 
ing, clipping a blossom here and a bud 
there, until we had flowers enough to make 
into a dozen bunches. Our colored friend 
sold them all, and thereafter, throughout 
the season, her wagon carried a basketful 
of our bouquets on its daily trips, Satur- 
day proving the best sales day. 

In the fall I obtained a ticket to the 
women’s exchange, and we gathered the 
violets, dewy and sweet, tied them with a 
leaf or two into tiny bunches and sold 
them in the exchange parlors for five and 
10 cents apiece. On Nov 25 we placed a few 
white chrysanthemums in mother’s hands 


and laid her to rest in beautiful Elm- 
wood. We sent a few Christmas greens to 
the city and then left the old home for- 
ever. We were not a methodical family 
and kept no account of how much we 
made. We gave ‘‘Aunt Sallie’ 10 per cent 


for selling the flowers. 


Disinfectant—If there is absolute need 
of a proven disinfectant, for a_ sick- 
room, here is an excellent recipe, and it is 
cheap: Dissolve half a dram of nitrate of 
lead in a pint of boiling water, then dissolve 
2 teaspoons common salt in 8 or 10 qts wa- 
ter. When both are thoroughly dissolved, 
pour the two mixtures together, and when 
the sediment has settled, you have a pail 
of clear fluid, which is the saturated solu- 
tion of the chloride of lead. A cloth sat- 
urated with the liquid and hung up in a 
recom will at once sweeten the air if it is 
fetid. If poured down the sink or on any 
decaying or offensive object, it will have 
the same effect.—[Breadwinner. 





Ground Clove—To cleanse the night air 
of a rather close sleeping room, use ground 
clove. Sift it. into the rugs (it will do a 
double service by exterminating moths, etc), 
seta little upon the mantel, and scatter it 
underneath the pillowcase (and your rest 
will be better for the nice aroma).—[Bread- 
winner. 





Poultices of Jamestown weed (jimson) 
made by bruising the leaves into a pulp, are 
almost magical in relieving pain from a 
sprain. Renew as often as the pulp gets 
dry.—[E. C. 
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Bees, Pies and Stone-picking. 


MISS IDAL, 





That was a right interesting letter of 
yours, Golden State. I used to be well ac- 
quainted with bees in my younger days, 
for I used to be getting stung all the time. 
I remember one summer, when I was five 
years old (we had boarders in those days), 
a couple of the children and myself 
crossed the race in front of the house to 
go over into the meadows, and we got into 
a yellow jackets’ nest as soon as we 
crossed the board. You had better believe 
we did some screaming. The other girls 
ran back, like sensible children, but I stood 
and jumped up and down and screamed, 
until my father came and carried me away. 
It must have been on Sunday, as my 
father and the other men were home. 

Another time, about three years later, I 
did something -quite as brilliant. I was 
leading’ the horses before the hay wagon 
for my grandfather. There were a couple 
of stones just ahead of the wagon, and my 
grandfather told me to be careful and not 
ride over them (he was on the load), so I 
was watching those stones and didn’t keep 
out of the way of the horse, consequently 
she stepped on my foot, and instead of 
“stepping her up” a little, I let go of the 
bridle and screamed. The man was walk- 
ing behind the wagon, so he came run- 
ning up and got the horse off my foot. Now 
when I lead a horse I take good care not 
to get too close to him. 

I used nearly always to drive the horses 
for my grandfather when he was getting 
in hay—used to hang onto a stake on the 
back of the wagon until there was some hay 
against the ladder, then I would stand on 
that and drive. When I had company, the 
two of used to hang on the stakes, then 
get on the ladder. Then I used to drive 
the horses before the plow, the cultivator 
and the one-horse plow. I also used to 
drive them sometimes all day, when the 
men would be picking stones (you who live 
where you have no stones to pick are well 
off; it’s fine (?) work, especiallv on your 
hands). I used to like all that when I was 
young, and if I wanted to drive or any- 
thing, I usually did it, as I am the only 
grandchild they ever had. 

By the way. Tanglefoot, I admire that 
theater hat of vours. What is that com- 
ing out of the top—a tree? Iowa Fidget, 
baker’s nie is the kind you want to have, 
then it won’t matter if they eat a half- 
dozen pies apiece. Old-fashioned milk pie 
is one of the best pies going, when you 
hit it just right and don’t get it too stiff. 
When you go to the city you see folks mak- 
ing pie in little tin dishes—pies no thicker 
than a knife blade. I don’t care for such 
pie; I want something else besides crust. 
They buy one, and sometimes two, bunches 
of rhubarb, and then they are going to 
make pie! We use the stuff by the bushel! 

What character is there in the Bible 
who possesses no name, who suffered death 
in a different form from any inflicted be- 
fore or since that time, a portion of whose 
shroud is in every household, and _ the 
cause of whose death has been made fa- 
mous by a modern author? 





Brothers and Sisters. 





As I haven’t written a letter, I will write. 
I am 14 years old and have five brothers 
and three sisters. My oldest sister is teach- 
ing school and my oldest brother is going 
to school at Poplarville, Miss. My younger 
brother and I are going to school at a town 
nearly seven miles away, and we go from 
home. It is rather cold, but we like to go. 
I am in the eighth grade. My father is 
teaching singing school and is gone most 
of the time. If I see this in print I will 
write again.—[Clara Bass. 

I am a farmer’s daughter 16 years old. 
My brother and I own three sheep. I read 
all of the young folks’ letters and am inter- 
ested in them. I have three brothers and 
no sisters. My oldest brother is 18 and 
parts his hair in the middle. I think young 
men look good with their hair parted in 
the middle. I go to school. We go skating 
noons. I play the accordion some. I think 
Mascot, No 4, is a fine-looking fellow, also 
Larry Lynnwood. We have a debating so- 
ciety here this winter. I have brown hair, 
gray eyes and wear glasses. As this is 
my first attempt at writing I hope it will 
be printed.—[Kitty Wells. 

This is the first time I have written to 
you and I hope the monster will not get a 
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hold of this letter. I live on a farm and 
have one brother and two sisters. Coon 
songs are all right. I sing the best ones 
myself. There are some good looking young 
folks’ pictures in the paper.—[Little Beauty. 
My uncle takes this paper and I enjoy 
reading the letters of the Tablers. I am 
16 years old and am 5 ft 4 in tall, have 
dark eyes and light brown hair. I live in 
a little town along the Monongahela river. 
My brother kas a camera and takes some 
nice pictures. The Old National Pike runs 
through our town. This is my second let- 
ter and I would like very much to see it 
published.—[Margaret Shelton. 


I am 13 years old and have four broth- 
ers and four sisters. I am glad that Chat- 
terbox of Chautauqua has come again. I 
hope this letter will choke the monster if 
he gets a hold of it. Ma has been visiting 
two weeks and my sister and I did all the 
housework. I don’t agree with Bashful 
Boy in wearing birds on hats. I think it 1s 
eruel; birds are not made to wear on hats. 
I wonder where Ruth Lewis and all the 
rest of the old Tablers are gone to?—[E. 
c. 2. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Church of 1743—Here is another 


snap-shot to keep company with the one 
sent by May Bell. It is a picture of a 
church built in 1743. It stands about 36 
miles north of Philadelphia, in the state of 
Pennsylvania. May Bell, why didn’t you 
send a description of your picture, so we 
might know what it is? I see most of the 


I would like to hear from a few commer- 
cial students. I graduated from the com- 
mon schools and could have gone to the 
high school, but thinking four years too 
much. to give to high school, made up my 
mind to leave it alone. I went to Valpa- 
raiso, Ind, to college, and think a business 
education far best. I see in some of the 
letters that the girls don’t like to see the 
boys have their hair parted in the middle. 
I think it is all right; they must have 
some way to balance themselves.—[James 
Irving Leach. 


Courage Returned—I tried to sit down at 
your Table once before, but the monster 
got me, and I had a tussle to get away 
from him. But the wounds have. all 
healed now and my courage has returned, 
so I will try it again. I enjoy reading the 
letters so much that I feel as if I ought 
to join in the Talk. I lived alone for sev- 
eral years on a ‘“‘claim’”’ in western Kansas, 
and reading and thinking about the letters 
helped me pass many an otherwise dreary 
day. I am working in a railway depot 
now, and don’t have the time to read that 
I used to, but I never miss a letter when I 
can get a paper. I will write more about 
my present work some other time, if of in- 
terest. I used to be a member of Circle 72, 
but withdrew from it on account of leaving 
home. It was a successful circle and [I 
missed the visit of the circle letters so 
much that I joined another circle, No 165, 
the letters of which have passed me the 
second time since Aug 1. We have started 
a political round also, and expect to have 
a hot time of it, as we are about evenly 
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old Tablers don’t write. Have you dropped 
out for good? What has become of the 
letters of Circle 34? I haven’t seen them 
for about half a year. What do the Ta- 
blers think of “Steve Larkin, Cowboy?” 
Getting interesting, isn't it? Here’s best 
wishes for all.—[Locksley. 


That Mysterious Snap-shot—In the issue 


of Dec 22 appeared ‘‘May Bell’s snap-shot.” 
A young lady with a pretty face, and in 
the background a tower,—certainly not the 
tower of Babel nor an ancient tomb, not a 
watch tower nor a temple of the mound 
builders. Will May Bell kindly tell us of 
what it was built and for what purpose 
used?—[X Y Z. 


Commercial Student—My father has 


taken this paper for four or five years and 
thinks there is no other paper on earth 
that can take its place. I am a farmer’s 
boy and am proud to think that I am, and 
I enjoy the letters very much. I am at- 
tending the South Bend commercial col- 
lege, taking bookkeeping, typewriting and 
shorthand, and think it time well spent, 
for an education is one thing that cannot 
be taken away from you, no matter how 
poor you may be. I practice the touch sys- 
tem of typewriting and think it fine, and 
operate the Remington machine. I have 
almost finished my shorthand. I can write 
120 words per minute. I write the Isaac 
Pitman system. Why is it: that most- of 
the letters are from high school students? 


divided on the subject of politics. Our cir- 
cle reaches from New York to Salt Lake 
City and from the great lakes to the sunny 
southland.—[No 9 of 165. 





“Agonized Creation’’—Tanglefoot, you 
horrid thing to so openly ridicule our thea- 
ter hats! Whoever saw such an agonized 
creation as that which you have portrayed? 
Anyone would guess it was a freak from a 
boy’s imagination. Your “ideal’’ does very 
well for the street, but how would you like 
to take your intimate lady friend to the 
theater, and have poised over her bewitch- 
ing eyes a chapeau similar to that? It 
would be positively charming, eh? But, 
way down deep in your demure heart, you 
would be saying, “I wish —— had worn her 
theater hat instead of this, to-night.’’ Now, 
am I very much mistaken ?—[Adelaide. 


‘The Truth’’—The letters to the Y F T 


have grown very interesting in the dis- 
cussion of such subjects as where to part 
the hair and what kind of hats the girls 
should wear, but I think we should also 
discuss topics of a more grave nature. The 
trouble is, with a great many young peo- 
ple to-day, that they do not care for any- 
thing but to dress ‘fine’ and have lots of 
“sport,” as they call. it. It is all very well 
and proper that we as respectable young 
men and women should dress well and have 
a good time whenever we have the oppor- 
tunity, but is very wrong for us to leave 
our parents to do all the work while we 

















run away and have a good time. I like 
a girl who is not afraid to wash dishes, 
scrub the floor or milk a cow. These are 
the girls who are, as a rule, always jolly 
and pleasant to meet. The girl (or boy, for 
all that) who is too cranky to do as her 
mother tells her is too cranky to have_a 
good time. In regard to May Bell’s words, 
“pupil,” “scholar” and “student,” I think 
pupil is a learner of any kind, while scholar 
is a learned person. Student is a diligent 
pupil.—[{Farmer Jack. 


Chatterbox’s Advice—Canadian Jack, the 


names for your farm are all good. ‘Her- 
mit’s Home” 1s prettiest, but if all Canadian 
boys are alike, you won’t be allowed to 
remain a “hermit” very long, so you’d bet- 
ter choose some other name and save your 
changing it, eh? How are the Y F’s enjoy- 
ing our story? I think it’s fine. Johnny 
Queer, you’re not so very queer—you’re sen- 
sible. Beanpole, do you really mean the 
coon songs of to-day are as nice as the old 
ones? I don’t. “The Old Folks at Home” 
and “Old Kentucky Home” will be remem- 
bered forever, while these of to-day are 
sung for a short time and forgotten.—[Chat- 
terbox of Chautauqua. 





Corresponding with Strangers—For 
some time I haye been reading discussions 
upon the right and wrong of corresponding 
with strangers. so think I will now give 
you my “spirits,” as the old gentleman 
said. I have written to a Tabler, a young 
gentleman, for nearly three years and I 
will say that in every letter he has shown 
me the utmost respect. One’s letters, as 
well as their conduct, can compel respect 
or-otherwise, just as they desire. I should 
not like to drop my Tabler, for his letters 
are very interesting. I think corresponding 
with a stranger stimulates one to do their 
very best, for they realize that it is their 
letters by which they are judged, and it 
is human nature to want to appear to the 
best advantage. Mistress Janice, am 
pleased you think of selecting some of “my 
colors.” Black Hawk, I think you are a 
traitor to your cause. Let the boys accuse 
us of all our faults. They won’t miss a 
chance.—[Teddy Lee. 





“A Big Chase’—One evening, I was go- 


ing to feéd the chickens and snatched up 
the first thing handy, which happened to 
be a new tin cake mold with a stem in 
the middle. I dipped it full of shelled corn 
and went my way. When I reached the 
chicken house, while I opened the door I 
set the pan on the ground, and a big old 
pig came along and ran with it. Then 
commenced a big chase. About a dozen 
of us, black and white boys and girls, ran 
after her, up and down the yard, through 
the fence, down by the spring, through the 
woods and back again. At last Mrs Pig, 
to get a better hold, took the stem in her 
mouth, giving the pan a hard knock on 
the ground. That is just where Snow 
White, our black nurse girl, found the pan, 
and brought it in triumph to mother. It 
was minus the stem, though I thought I 
should never hear the last of it.—[Bess of 
Pennsylvania. 





Orange Picking—In the part of the coun- 


try where I live, orange picking, packing 
and shipping are just now jn full blast and 
everybody is busy. I see that many of you 
speak of the ‘‘monster’” who edits this col- 
umn, but it seems to me a queer proceed- 
ing to call a man horrid names and then 
expect him to print your letters. He is 
probably doing the best he can for the good 
of the Y F T, as its guardian. Therefore, I 
will address him as a guardian angel, and 
if he doesn’t print this I’ll be tempted to 
wish that his wings would never start to 
growing. I’d like to tell you something 
about the pleasant work attending the or- 
ange business, but will defer it for another 
letter.—[Ambrey Zicksey. 





A Carp Pond—We have a large pond on 
our farm. It is stocked with carp. The 
stockholders meet once a year to elect offi- 
cers and pay their dues. No one has ever 
caught any (but small ones)*with a hook. 
The large ones are generally captured by 
shooting. Did any of the Tablers ever eat 
any carp? If they do and like them as well 
as I do, they will not want any more. My 
father has a collection of birds, bugs and 
butterflies, also stones and wild animals’ 
teeth and claws. Did any of the Tablers 
ever piece a biscuft quilt? My mother did. 
She made rugs and sofa pillows.—IlMaidie. 





Stories of Social Gain. 
A Neighborhood Lyceum. 


M, G, 





We were an isolated neighborhood,—four 
miles from church, four miles from the 
postoffice, four miles from everything ex- 
cept school. A neat schoolhouse stood near 
the center of the district, which we all re- 
garded with a feeling of pride. Many 
years ago 50 boys and girls met there for 
the winter term of school. Now if there 
were 10 children it was a large school for 
us. 

Many of the farms on our hill had been 
owned by the same families for genera- 
tions, others not as long, but all of our 
people were old residents, of the town. When 
one of the farms was bought by a man 
from another county, it was regarded as 
an event among us. There were young 
people in the new family and all were anx- 
ious to become better acquainted. Some of 
the older men proposed a lyceum to meet 
at the schoolhouse. The suggestion was 
acted on. We met and signed our names 
to a constitution and by-laws. 

Our programs were simple and the en- 
joyable results were obtained because all 
were willing to help. A question for de- 
bate occupied the first part of the even- 
ing. Then followed a recess, during which 
old neighbors greeted each other, while 
the younger ones enjoyed a more lively 
conversation. After the meeting was called 
to order we had a varied entertainment. 
Sometimes it would be speaking or reading, 
in which all took part. Our youngest 
were a little boy and girl of four or five 
years, our oldest a man past 80, who com- 
menced his declamation with the familiar 
lines, 

*“You’d scarce expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage.’’ 
When followed an unusua..7 good recita- 
tion, learned when he was a boy at school. 

Sometimes our voung people would act 
a farce, and we were not without musical 
talent. Perhaps what we enjoyed as much 


as anything was ‘our paper,” edited every - 


two weeks, and read by our young ladies 
in turn. Everyone wrote for that paper. 
It gave the busy housewife sometLing to 
think of, as she was about her work. It 
roused the ideas of the older among us, 
and helped give the younger courage to ex- 
press their thoughts. 

I want to speak of the way those young 
people spent their evenings. We were a 
cordial community, and heartily enjoyed 
being together. We visited each other in 
our homes, and many evenings five or six 
would meet and play games. Authors was 
the favorite, then dominoes and anagrams, 
when we ruled out short words and tried 
our skill at forming long ones, with the 
dictionary for constant reference. Some- 
times we popped corn, always ate apples, 
and occasionally some of the girls treated 
us to cake or molasses candy. The lyce- 
um was our center of interest, and many 
plans to make it interesting were talked 
over. The elder members of the family al- 
ways joined in the conversation and pop- 
corn; occasionally in the games, also. 

Although it is several years since I left 
the old town for a new home, yet I know 
this journal has many readers there, and 
if any of our old lyceum members read this 
account, I trust they will agree it is a 
truthful story of the way in which we 
spent many evenings on the farm, and the 
winters were very enjoyable to us and de- 
cidedly not monotonous. 


A Simple but Social Club. 


E, MURRAY, 








About the middle of last July, three ladies 
met at the house of a mutual friend. While 
talking. one of the four ladies said, ‘““We 
ought to form a sort of a club for the farm- 
ers’ wives, something just for sociability.” 
They talked it over a little and decided to 
see what would come of it, by inviting the 
farmers’ wives in the vicinity to meet at 
one of the houses. 

At the third meeting about 18 were pres- 
ent. The club was named the ‘Farmers’ 
Wives’ Alliance.” Some badges were made 
and a constitution written. It is an alli- 
ance for pleasure only, our highest pleas- 
ure being to help one another by happy 
words and little acts for the pleasure of all. 

A great many interesting things have 
been done wich would make this letter too 
long to write about. The first thing done 
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was to piece and quilt a quilt, take it to the 
town hall and give a supper, a dance, a 
ticket on the quilt, all for ten-cents. The 
supper was good. The prosram was short 
but good, all about farmers and farmers’ 
wives.and daughters. Even at the low 
price of ten cents per ticket, six dollars 
was cleared. The farmers’ institute is to 
be held at this place, and we are talking of 
doing something interesting for that. 

The refreshments for the F W A have so 
far been furnished by each one taking 
something, but this is to be changed and 
something very simple will be hereafter 
served bv the lad~ of the house, unless the 
society grows to such large proportions 
that it will need a hall for the meetings. 
These ladies know scarcely anything about 
the conducting of club meetings, and the 
alliance has only been called to orderafew 
times, everything being talked over social= 
ly and then agreed upon by all. All the 
the members declare it to be very social 
and interesting. To attend one meeting is 
to be a member. 





A Reading Circie. 


HELEN STEVENSON. 





We as a community of young men and 
young women felt the need of something 
outside of general school work. Many of 
our young men, as is often the rule in 
farming) countries, had left school at an 
early age, with merely an idea of common 
arithmetic and a smattering of reading. 
The study of grammar, history, physics, 
etc, was not compulsory at that time in 
our country schools. A, teacher in our 
school, interested in helping us to higher 
aims and ambitions, suggested that we 
have some sort of society in our neighbor- 
hood where we could study what great men 
of all nations had accomplished, hew they 
had made their lives a success, and in 
many ways aided in benefiting others. 

To this end we announced a meeting. 
It was in October, 1899. The evening was 
devoted to tallLing over our plans for come 


plete organization. A committee was ap-" 


pointed to decide on a name for our so0- 
ciety and to prepare a short program for 
our next meeting. The name we dcided 
to “grow” under was “The Amateur Liter- 
ary Circle.’’ 

We met at private houses one evening 
in each week. We had 30 charter members, 
parents of some of our number joining 
with us. We charged a membership fee of 
five cents per quarter. With this money 
we bought a number of paper-covered 
pamphlets treating of the lives of famous 
historians, poets, philosophers, etc, and 
their famous works. Our evening’s pro- 
gram would consist of two or three num- 
bers of music, two readines, and a synop- 
sis of one of our pamphlets. When we 
first began to read or talk, our voices 
would tremble and our knees would shake, 
When we had finished the study of oun 
books on hand. we had gained in knew- 
ledge and confidence to give an entertain- 
ment. This.was a success, very materially, 
With the proceeds we purchased 50 books, 
These books were nicely bound in cloth, 
Among them were a complete set of Dick« 
ens’s works, Ben Hur, Hypatia, Alhambra, 
Crown of Wild Olives, Last Days of 
Pompeii, complete set of Cooper’s works, 
some of Edna Lyall’s works, some of Rosa 


N. Carey’s works. We now have 75 books. 


Three or four times during the year we 
had what we called “social evenings.” 
We would have an old-fashioned taffy-vull 
for one evening, popcorn and nuts for an- 
other. and in season an in‘orrial oyster 
supper. On these occasions we would have 
games of different kinds, and and other 
kind of amusement we could originate. 

These were delightful times, for we all 
agreed that “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” We do not Doast, but 
are glad to say we are an_ intelligent 
neighborhood, and a great deal of our suc< 
cess in many ways is due the ‘“‘Amateur 
Literary Circle.” Success to all of its kind! 
Since we have been studying, twelve.of 
our number have become school teachers. 
This we believe is evidence that great good 
has leen accomplished, and the end is not 
yet. 





Little Boy: How soon are you and 
Sis goin’ to be married? : 

Accepted Suitor: She has not named thé 
day yet. I hope she does not believe im 
long engagements. 

Little Boy: She doesn’t, I know, ’caus@ 
all her engagements have been short. 
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Chatterbox’s “Precious Property.” 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA. 





Thanksgiving I had two visitors—mother 
and the mumps. One made it interesting 
for me and I made it interesting for moth- 
er, so I thought possiblya story of it would 
interest the Tablers. But when the paper 
came I threw the letter into the work basket 
and said, “I'll have a word with North Star.” 

Ha, ha! You'd better say, “This is not 
aimed at Mr Chatterbox.” I a servant—just 
think of it! What a crazy idea! Didn’t he 
get his own breakfast the other morning, 
so I could finish a sleep I had just half 
done when the impudent clock clattered, 
“It’s breakfast time?’’ Doesn’t he often wash 
the dishes so I won’t have to change my 
dress, or soil it in the performance? When 
a streak of economy strikes me and I do 
my own washing, doesn’t he do the hard 
part, “cause L—— mustn't work so hard?” 
Only yesterday, didn’t I mix up what I 
thought was going to be a cake—it looked 
like one, but what in the name of St Pat- 
rick it tasted like, I don’t know; no doubt 
if it was sent to the Philippines, it would 
kill more at one meal than a wu §$ regiment 
will in a month—and didn’t he bravely de- 
vour two pieces? (I cut it in generous 
pieces, too.) He knew it was only a bad 
luck cake. He didn’t scold, so why should 
I? A short time ago, when I had the icing 
ready to put a cake together with (he was 
watching me), someone came to the door. I 
left the kitchen for a minute and when I 
returned my icing was gone. So was he, 
but the basin was left. 

I said I'd have a “hubby” that would 
humor me. In that I was not mistaken. 
If I choose to do the same, why, sir, it’s 
only “even up.” See? One can be kind 
and agreeable anc still be independent—eh? 
There’s an old story that runs something 
like this: A minister, in his talk at church, 
once asked the question, “Did anyone ever 
see a perfect person?” One little sad-faced 
woman got up and said no, but she heard 
of one every day. ‘““Who?’’ was asked. “Oh, 
she’s dead now—my husband’s first wife,” 
she replied. True, that’s the way with most 
men. They save (carefully) all their ‘fine 
speeches” and praise for their first wife 
(she doesn’t hear many of them), to throw 
like daggers at their second wife. Me and 
mine choose to throw them at each other 
and not wait for “seconds.” 

So our friend Miss Idal is a democrat? 
Well, I'm not ready either to go to war 
(don’t object to having a little fight if some 
one “steps on the tail of my coat,”’ ha ha!), 
but I did make a wager with an uncle— 
’twas a necktie against an apron. Did I 
win? Sure! I don’t bet to lose. I didn’t 
get the apron, but instead, got a lovely big 
book. But lest my mind is wandering, I'll 
not bet that way next time if I expect to 
win. Yes, Miss Idal, when you get it ar- 
ranged so “‘we” can vote, I'll surely be old 
enough by then—possibly too old to go—eh? 
But I'll make a rash attempt. 

Beg your pardons, “old folks,” for grab- 
bing a seat at your Table, but North Star 
mustn't criticise my “precious property.’ 
Now should he, eh? 


—— 


Lively Discussion, 





Where Women Vote—I live in a state 
where the women are allowed to vote, and I 
think that the women here are as good and 
pure as the women in other states of the 
Union. Chris, we can stand the abuse 
heaped upon our party, for you see it does 
not become individualized, and we do not 
stop on the street corners to argue the 
question. of wHich party to vote for. We go 
to the polls quietly in a buggy, with a male 
relative, and after voting return in the 
same manner.—[Miss Rep. 


If Women Voted—Chris asks if we are 
all asleep. He has. started a discussion 
that is calculated to waken a few of us. 
Permit me to ask a few questions that 
will set: you to thinking. Would our Amer- 
ican women be lowered by going to the 
poHs to vote? Would a crowd of rough 
idlers be allowed there under the circum- 
stances? I think if women were allowed 
to vote that intemperance would be grad- 
ually blotted out of this fair country. As 
many of the crimes are entirely due to the 
intoxicating liquors, would not the abolish- 
ing of the intoxicants check them to a no- 
ticeable extent? Would women neglect 
their homes?. Are you willing to class-our 
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American. women with imbeciles, insane 
people, convicts’: and foreigners, as you 
most undoubtedly would in denying their 
right to vote?) Now while I think it is right 
for colored people to have suffrage, does it 
not look wrong that a negro, barely able 
to read, should be allowed to vote, and our 
highly educated women be denied this 
right? If a woman has taxable property, 
isn’t it taxed? Yet she cannot vote. Our 
forefathers declared prior to the revolu- 
tion that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny,” and it’ was the direct cause of 
the war which soon followed. If a woman 
commits a crime, is she not punished for 
it? Yet she cannot make the laws, or at 
least help in forming them! Does it look 
just? Are not carriages sent out on elec- 
tion day to convey those persons too weak 
to walk to the polls? If women were al- 
lowed to vote and were too weak to walk, 
they could surely ride!—[La Senorita. 





A LETTER IN VERSE. 


I live in sunny Michigan. 
Mason county is my home. 
I’m teaching school in Victory; 
But soon I’m going to roam, 


I like to teach school very well, 
And like letter writing, too, 

I write to “shut in” invalids. 
I think we should. Don’t you? 


Oh, say, my dear Phrenologist, 
I, too, like complimenting. 
I’d do my best if I but thought 

A compliment of getting. 


Canadian Jack, I like your style 
Of reading such good authors, 
And though you live in Canada, 
You’re near Mich-i-gan waters. 
MICHIGAN SCHOOLMA’AM. 





Epistolary Zeal—My last letter called 
forth sueh a tirade that my epistolary zeal 
suddenly forsook me; but now that the 
weather is fair, I venture warily forth 
again. Do any of the Tablers read Sien- 
kiewicz! If so, what do you think of him? 
Normalite’s letter made me feel sad. I had 
fondly hoped that all normalites were not 
so rampantly conceited as those in my na- 
tive state. But no! The “normal stamp” 
is the same the country over. At least, I’m 
sure ’tis so in Minnesota. If it were not 
pitiful, it would be amusing—this normal- 
ite’s proud boast of his lack of knowledge. 
Who but a normalite would refer to the 
German language as a vehicle? Well, thank 






heaven, normal teachers are not the style 
here, nor do our college graduates take a 
“finishing off’’ course in the normal school, 
“Occasionally, by the merest accident, as it 
were,” our normal schools turn out a good 
teacher. Let’s hear from the rest: of «the 
Tablers pro and con, Don’t all speak at 
once.—[Hiddegeigei. 

As to Age—I am 69 years old. Can I be 
admitted to the old folks’ Table?—[B. W. 

&8&The contributors to our Talk Around 
the Table are of all ages, and letters have 
been received from Tablers beyond the 
above age. All are welcome who will write 
on matters of general interest, although 
we cannot print religious discussions.. Our 
letter circles also include old as well as 
young. 


A Girls’ Debating Club—In the year 
1899 I attended school at our local high 
school. Early in the winter the boys of the 
two upper classes formed a debating club, 
which met at the homes of its members 
for the purpose of discussing the topics of 
the “day. Later in the term, the “Prof’’ 
formed a school lyceum for the same pur- 
pose. The officers for the school lyceum 
were to be chosen from the members of 
the school. The “Prof” chose two boys 
who were to nominate each a candidate for 
the office of president. Each one was to 
defend his candidate and bring everything 
to his aid that he could to have said can- 
didate elected. The votes were to be taken 
by the school. Both boys were members 
of the boys’ debating club, and felt a little 
above the girls, who had no club at all. 
However, one boy nominated a girl for his 
candidate, the other the president of the 
boys’ club. Some very eloquent speeches 
were made on both sides. The boy who 
nominated the member of his own club, 
made the remark that girls did not know 
anything about debating anyway, and 
were unfit for office anyway. Well, in 
short, enough was said to arouse our youth- 
ful ire, and we girls resolved that we would 
have a debating club and show those boys 
whether we could debate any or not. A 
club was at once formed under the name 
of Sorosis Juniors. We met at the houses 
of the members every Friday night. Once 
in four weeks we would invite the boys’ 
club to spend the evening. We had our 
constitution and each member was to ob- 
serve the parliamentary rules. We usually 
had some light refreshments after the de- 
bate and sometimes a social hour, but 
Were never out later than 11. We held 
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NEW CENTURY HOME BOOK 
and ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 


FOR 1904 





-. a business transaction of large magnitude we recently secured several thousand sets in sheets 


of the ** Encyclopzedic Dictionary,” 


and have decided to offer them to our subscribers at less 


than their actual cost to us. We bind the Dictionary in six large volumes, cloth, and offer it to 
subscribers to The Christian Advocate only, at the price given below. There is no better value 
offered anywhere this year. 5,300 pages, over 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words defined ; nearly 
3,000 engravings directly accompanying. the text, and 64 magnificent new plates in colors and 


monotone, 





lL We offer to send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901 to any address in the United States 
for $2.50, postage prepaid, and will send a copy of “ The New Century Home Book” to every 
subscriber, new or old, for 1901. All new. subscribers will receive the paper from January J 
to the close of 1901 for $2.50, including postage. 

IL We will send “The Christian Advocate” for 1901, including a copy of “The New 
Century Home Book,” and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great “ Encyclopaedic Dictionary ” 


for $7.00, cash with order. 


If you prefer we have an installment plan. Write to us about it. 
Orders will be entered as received. You are to pay freight or express ees Address 


EATON & MAINS... Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 














TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


several joint debates with the other club 
and held our own with them, too. We dis- 
cussed questions of the day, of art and 
literature—in fact, everything that could 
possibly be discussed, and finally closed the 
campaign by a public joint debate in the 
town hall, at which a small fee was taken 
at the door to aid in securing some things 
which the school wanted. This may seem 
a matter of but little interest to many of 
the readers of our paper, but it helped us 
in many ways. First, in knowing each 
other better. Our club was made up of 
farmers’ girls, village girls and girls from 
out of town, who but for this club would 
have had but a passing acquaintance with 
one another, although they attended the 
same school. Then it helped us to think 
and speak in public and to use correct 
language, for we had a club critic, whose 
werk was to correct any flaws in speech 
or conduct in club hours. And it helped us 
to pass away many happy hours, which 
will never be forgotten. Try it, girls—yes, 
and boys, too. Your time will not be 
wasted.—[Yankee Schoolma’am. 


“She Voted—Miss Idal, I have the same 
views as yourself in regard to women’s 
rights. I live where the ladies are consid- 
ered on an equal with the men. I voted 
this year, it being, the first time I was old 
enough. I don’t see-as women’s rights have 
any bad effects or make women the least 
bit unwomanly, as some profess to believe. 
As to women wasting their time on politics, 
I think one who will read and keep posted 
on politics and the welfare of their coun- 
try, is much more sensible than those who 
put in their leisure time gossiping and 
reading trashy literature.—[Kate. 


Asked and Answered—J. L. H. wants to 
know where he can get the book about 
Charley Ross.——Julian H., the Belgian hare 
ean be obtained of Arthur Kirke, Forest 
Grove, Pa. 





Yosemite—It has been quite a while 
since I wrote to the Table (not since Old 
Fashioned Girl called me down), but I 
read all the letters that are published. I 
have knocked around quite a little since 
my last letter, even to seeing the Yosemite 
valley, where I got a few relics from one 
of the “dead giants,’ and a stone from 
each of the waterfalls. Of all of the beau- 


tiful placés I have ever seen, Yosemite 
leads. Words cannot describe the gran- 
deur. Could any of the Tablers’ tell me 


where I can get The Last Days “ Jerusa- 
lem, by Josephus?—[Clem. 





The Treasurer’s Request—It is requested 


that all circle 
dues to the treasurer, give name of cir- 
cle and state number of members. All 
secretaries should send full amount of 
dues on each member (5c). Some deduct 
amount of postage incurred in sending 
money.—[ William K, Vreeland, Treasurer. 





Two Thousand Biscuits—I have kept an 


accurate account of all the bread, pies, 
cakes, cookies, biscuits and puddings for 
the year 1900. Loaves of bread 471, cookies 
805, biscuits 2108, pies 308 and puddings 32, 
making a total of 3724 pieces. We are four 
in family, with two hands for eight months, 
an average of four hands during wheat and 
oats harvest, an average of 10 hands dur- 
ing hay harvest, of four hands during corn 
husking, 25 at threshing time and 16 hands 
during corn shelling.—[Mrs Minnie Tomsha. 


They Should Unite—I have been much 
interested in the Talk Around the Table for 
some time, especially since woman suffrage 


and mother-in-laws have been discussed.® 


As to mother-in-laws, I think them no 
worse than father-in-laws. The letter from 
One Who Knows made me smile, and won- 
der if she did really know. The idea of 
a man’s wife threatening him with an ax! 
If he was any man at all he would go, re- 
gardless of her threatening, unless there 
Was some special reason why he should 
not. How I pity him! I know men who 
do not like their wives to visit their rela- 
tives, and who don’t like to receive them, 
nor help them.much, but never knew anv- 
one not to let them go to see their sick 
or dying mother or other relatives, but 
there may be such. Chris, while I’m not a 
very warm advocate of woman suffrage, I 
would like to say a few words to you. You 
say no womap, howewer strong-minded, can 
go to the polls, vote and return home as 
pure-minded as when she went. Is that 


secretaries, when sending | 





what is the matter with the men? .Can- 
not they return heme  pure-minded — as 
when they left? If so, women can. Did 
Christ lose his pure-mindedness when he 
mingled with the multitudes? It is to stop 
intoxication and the like that many women 
care to vote at all. If the men and the 
laws were as they should be, there would 
be no necessity of anyone having to min- 
gle with half-intoxicated men at the polls 
or elsewhere. I agree with you in regard 
to doing one thing and doing it well, but 


what about the hundreds of women in all | 
who are expected by their | 
husbands or fathers to keep up their work | 


stations of life, 


and spend halt or more of their time help- 
ing them keep up with theirs? As to tem- 
per, women as a rule control their 
pers better than men. You scarcely ever 
hear of one woman killing another, when 
you can always hear of men doing it. Why? 
Simply because they had said or done some- 
thing they did not like. To help the home, 
the laws and the people we need the help 
of all good men, and good women as well. 
They should unite to help the common war 
against the evils of the day.—[Sou T. Hern. 





Letter Circle Reports—The letters of No 
75 have finally come to hand after a long 
absence, also Nos 59 and 54. Sunrise (No 
21) is doing better, as the ~° letters go 
around in less time and are more interest- 
ing every time. 

Juniper—If there are any foul odors or 
miasma Within or around the house, partic- 
ularly in humid weather, burn the fragrant 
aromatic juniper berries upon the top of 
the stove. If repulsed by the odors of cab- 
bage or onion, or by the aceident of milk 
boiled over or any other disagreeable odor, 
just try disinfecting the air with the sweet 
spicy juniper—-slowly burning it. It will 
permeate every nook and corner and will 
delightfully purify the atmosphere of every 
sieeping room in your house. The berries 
grow upon a low shrub upon hillsides and 
ledges.—[Breadwinner. 





Hoorihan: ‘The noight afther the battle 
me and me coompany marched forty-three 


miles. Kerrigan: Goan wid ye. Ye couldn’t 
thravel that far in wan night. Hoorihan: 
That’s where you don’t know, Kerrigan. 


We wint across lots. 
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Lost 


Temper, Leisure and 
Energy by the 
housekeeper who 
neglected to use 
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GOLD DUS 


Washing Powder 
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No je Money in Advance 


Our elegant New Jewel Drop- 
head Sewing Machine possess- 
: oP ing all the latest tine rove- 
ments, high quality and thor- 
8 ough workma 
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ever known. 30 days’ free trial. 
A Mon refunded if not as represent- 
] ranteed 20 i. All at 
>; tachments free. 125, one, 
840. +4 eee aoe fer. 
3350.0 


r $80.00 Kenwood 
Other Machines at $3.00, $9.00 ye 
Large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. VanBuren St., B-42, Chicago 
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of Good Housekeeping. 
on an international plan. 


housewife and the whole family. 


Good Housekeeping, one year, 
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Agriculturist two years in advance. 
‘ Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family 
< Book (paper-covered edition of the $2.50 


¢ years ahead, on either publication. 
k if desired. Address all ordere to 
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A Rare Opportunity 


By special arrangement with the publishers we offer this interesting and instructive % 
magazine, which is published every month, on Be liberal terms, as follows: : 


* American Agriculturist, one year, 


We will send Good Housekeeping one year free to anyone es = for American 
For 25 cents additional you will also 

of the following valuable books, any one of whichis worth $1 to $2: 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901;>The Secrets of Health, Profits in ¥ 
Horse, Atlas and Pocket Dictionary, Cabinet Cook = 
hite House Cook Book). ¥ 
Any one of these books will be sent free for each dollar additional paid for one or more extra > 
The books or periodicals may be sent to different addresses 7 


radiata tt AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING| 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


AN old favorite among household magazines, greatly enlarged, beautified and enlivened. je: 
“ All indications point to a grander success than it has ever enjoyed,” writes a former editor %& 
Good Housekeeping is taking hold of the problem of domestic service de 

Its cooking recipes are the best and the most economical. S 
“Good Housekeeping Experiment Station ” pages contain a series of bright, fascinating tales je 
from experience,of mistakes of young housekeepers, and how they might have been avoided. ¥ 
In Good Housekeeping’s Health department the most prominent p 

in plain, clear language how diseases may be avoided and cured. (eS 
Beautiful illustrations in profusion throughout the 96 pages of each issue of the magazine. & 

’ The illustrated special articles deal with all manner of topics for the help and inspiration of the %& 


physicians in the world tell % 








$ Both only $1.50: 


entitled to either % 
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How to Cover Books. 
A FRANKLIN SHULL, 





The accompanying illustrations show 4a. 
convenient method of covering children’s 
school books. Good manila paper, rather 
heavy, is best for this purpose. First. 
take the measurements of the book, From 
Fig 1, the following are all the measure- 
ments necessary: @ b c d, around the back; 
a b; b ec. around the back, and d e. 

Fig 2 shows how the paper is to be cut 
and marked. The measurements in this 
diagram have been lettered to correspond 
with those of Fig 1, and care should be 


€ 


tig 3 


taken that like measurements are accu- 
rate. The distance a m in Fig 2 is about 
3 in for all books of ordinary size, and 
greater for larger books. The flaps at the 
middle of the sides of this pattern are fold- 
ed along the lines marked, to present a 
folded, not cut, edge to wear. Next fold 
along line, m n. Restoring this to its for- 
mer position, fold along lines, o b and pa, 
and follow the same plan on the other half 
of pattern. The squares at the corners are 
bent inward and folded along the diagonal, 
as in Fig 3. The flap thus formed is laid 
along the side, and pressed down, as in Fig 
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«, forming the fold, a D. The end flap, @ 
bc, is again folded along o b (Fig 2); re- 
peat these operations at each of the four 
corners, and the cover is ready to receive 
the book, After a little practice, a covercan 
be made in a few minutes, and is very ser- 
viceable. Cloth may be used for covering 
on the same plan, but in this case all in- 
turned edges must be sewed together. 





The Use of Education. 


E. W. 





“My daughter has gone back to school,” 
remarked a farmer to me not long ago.“‘She 
didn’t want to go; she would a great deal 
rather have stayed at home and helped with 
the work; she said she couldn’t understand 
why her mother and I made her go to 
school.”’ 

“Why did you send her?” I asked. ‘Well, 
I think a good education is something it’s 
pretty hard to get too much of.”’ 

Most people would agree to this state- 
ment. Educated parents send their chil- 
dren to school because they know the value 
of mental training. Uneducated parents are 
often equally eager to give their: children 
educational advantages. “When I was a 








boy,” says the hard-working father, ‘I was 
kicked out to make my own living; my son 
shall have a better chance.” ‘‘When I was 
a girl,” says the toil-worn mother, ‘I had 
to stay at home and work; but my daugh- 
ter shall never go through life an ignorant 
woman.” 

But occasionally one meets with a person 
who denounces all but the narrowest edu- 
cation as a superfluity or an injury. His 
idea is that a liberal education should not 
be given to a farmer’s son because it will 
make him discontented with his lot. I 
confess that I believe in education for its 
own sake. It is harder—and nobler—to be 
a successful man than it is to be a suc- 
cessful money maker; and education plays 
a very important part in character build- 
ing. When I hear it said that it is wrong 
to educate a boy or girl above his or her 
station, I feel like saying, “Wrong? It is 
impossible!” Who is to decide as to the 
“station” of any human soul? Our destiny 
is as high as we choose to make it. 

There are many middle-aged people who 
bitterly regret the lack of educational ad- 
vantages in youth, but where is the one 
who is sorry that he learned so much? The 
girl graduate may be as ignorant of cook- 
ing as the newspapers say, but a feminine 
intellect that has successfully grappled 
with astronomy and botany and chemistry 
and physiology, is not to be daunted by 
culinary experiments. Even if it were pos- 
sible for her to forget all she learned at 
college, she will possess that priceless treas- 
ure, a trained mind. That is to say, she 
will be alert, observant, analytical, accu- 
rate, reasonable, trusting to science not to 
luck, not irrelevant, not fantastically emo- 
tional, capable of concentrating her mind 
upon a given subject and viewing it im- 
partially on all sides. These are the good 
gifts that education tends to bestow on its 
followers. 

It is better to have a good heart than a 
good head, but the happiest women have 
both. An educated woman who is kind- 
hearted has ten times as much pleasure 
and variety in life as she who is compara- 
tively ignorant and equally kind. She is a 
continual source of entertainment to herself 
and to others. Progress is the law of her 
being and she learns something new every 
day. 

Much is said in favor of a-practical edu- 
cation and against an impractical one. But 
do not most of us give three-fourths of our 
lives to gaining practical knowledge of life 
—to grappling with ways and means and 
knocking against the hard facts of exist- 
ence? Let us not grudge the early years 
their chance—sometimes the only one in a 
lifetime—of an entrance into history and 
literature and science, and all the so-called 
imvractical knowledge that gives perspect- 
ive and ‘significance to life. 


_ FREE 
KIDNEY BLADDER 


CURE. 


Mailed to all Sufferers from Disorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, 

. Dropsy, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bricht’s Dis 
ease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder Dis- 
orders, Difficult or Too Freqttent Passing Water, Dropsy, 
ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by hotanists the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys, and cures by draining out of the ‘Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause 
disease. 

Professor Edward S. Fogg. the Evangelist, testifies in 
the Christicn Adrocate that the Kava-Kava Shrub cured 
him in one month of severe Kidney and Bladder disease 
of many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in fear weeks he was cured of Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years’ suffer- 
ing. His bladder trouble was so great he had to get up 
five totwelve times during the night. Rev. Thos. -M. 
Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies, including Mrs. Lydia Valentine, East 
Worcester, N. Y.; Mrs. Maria Wall, Ferry, Mich., also tes- 
tify to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other 
disorders peculiar to womanhood, 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by mail 
Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will rec- 
ommend it to others. It isa sure specific and cannot fail 
Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company No. 541 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Army of Health 


THE ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES 
INSIGNIFICANT COMPARED 
WITH THIS ONE. 


If .all the people of the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain who make daily 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets could be 
assembled together, it would make an army 
that would outnumber our army of one 
hundred thousand by at least five to one. 

Men and women who are broken down in 
health are only a part of the thousands 
who use this popular preparation, the great- 


er number are people who are in fair 
health, but who know that the way 
to keep well is to keep the digestion 


perfect and use Stuart’s Tablets as regu- 
larly as meal time comes to insure good 
digestion and proper assimilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure 
and disease can find no foothold if the di- 
gestion is kept in good working order by 
the daily use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., says: 
“Have used and recommended Stuart’s 
Tablets because there is nothing like them 
to keep the stomach right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes: ‘I wish everyone to know 
how grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I suffered for a long time and did 
not know what ailed me. I lost flesh right 
along until one day I noticed an advertise- 
ment of these tablets and immediately 
bought a 50-cent box at the drug store. I 
am only on the second box and am gaining 
in flesh and color. I have at last found 
something that has reached my ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis.: 
“I was taken dizzy very suddenly during 
the hot weather of the past summer. After 
10 days of constant dizziness I went to our 
local physician, who said my liver was tor- 
pid and I had overheated my blood; he doc- 
tored me for two weeks without much im- 
provement; I finally thought of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used long 
before for various bad feelings) and the 
first three tablets helped me. 

“They are easily the best all-around fam- 
ily medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people Who take Stuart’s 
Tablets are mostly people in fairly good 
health, and who keep well by taking them 
regularly after meals. They contain. no 
opiates, cgcaine or any cathartic or inju- 
rious drugs, simply, the natural peptones 
and digestives which every weak stomach 
lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere in United States, Can- 
ada and Great Britain. 
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Po EBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
% TIONARY, “the authentic, una- 
3 bridged, revised and enlarged edition,” 
¢ whirlwind. 


OR $10, the price of the Dictionary 

alone, we give ten new subscriptions to 
either American Agrculturist or to the 
great monthly magazine,Good Housekeep- 
ing, “conducted in the interests of the 
higher life of the household,” and make 
you a presentof the great Dictionary. 
Get ten new names at $1 each and the 
Dictionary is yours without cost. The 
Dictionary will be sent for five new sub- 
#1 each and $5 additional, 
making #10 in all. Or for $10 you get the 
book and your own subscription to either 
periodical for three years. 

Webster’s International Dictionary is 
10 x 13 inches closed, 444 inches thick, 
weight 16 pounds, 2126 pages, 4000 illus- 
binding full 


scribers at 
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plates, 
sheep, leather index. 
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The genuine edition, issued by the sole 
and exclusive publishers. Descriptive ¢ 
outfit free on application to 
American Agriculturist, $ 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. ¢ 
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Grandmother’s Stitches. 


ADELBERT F- CALDWELL- 





Clickerty-click went her needles quick! 


But her mind was not on her knitting, 
though. 
“There’s Sarah Jane with a rip in her dress; 


Oh, dear! why doesn’t she learn how tosew!’’ 


Over and over, this clickerty-click! 
She’s watching our Bobby next minute, you 


know. 

His ball was unraveling—’twould soon be but 
strings. 

“l’m sure if he wished he might learn how to 
sew! 


Once more went,the chorus of clickerty-click! 
Mary’s cloth slipper was ‘‘out’’ at the toe. 
“Ah, me! ’stead of music, crocheting and art, 
= don’t the young people just learn how 

Oo sew! 


Clickerty-click again! clickerty-click! 
And this is the reason it made her sigh so: 
“A stitch, so they taught me, if taken in time, 
Would always save nine. So, do learn how 
to sew!”’ 





Boarder One of the Family. 


MARY KELDAN. 


In the years gone by, when a girl at the 
old heme, we took summer boarders for a 
number of years. Ovwr home was on the 
bank of a beautiful little lake famous for 
its good fishing, and the climate was bene- 
ficial to those suffering from asthma or hay 
fever, sO we generally had as many as we 
could accommodate in our farm home. 

As a rule we had pleasant people, seldom 
the reverse, and some became in time per- 
sonal friends of the family, or of different 
members. The parlor was set aside for 
their use, but during the day the kitchen 
was often the favorite gathering place, es- 
pecially if any cooky baking was being done. 
Mcther would laughingly threaten to put 
in some easy chairs and a Brussels carpet, 
and give it up entirely. In the evening 
they would often gather with the family 
around the big table in our living room, 
and play cards, dominoes or other games, 
or take turns in reading aloud, an ‘‘Ency- 
celepedia of Poetry’ being the book most 
used. 

We found that they liked to be left to do 
as they pleased, and we always felt that 
if they wished for our society, they could 
come where we were. As one gentleman 
who was dearly loved by all of us, and who 
came to us year after year, said, “I can go 
on the lake, or away from the house in any 
direction, and no one asks where I am go- 
ing or what I am going to do; but if I want 
anyone with me, all I have to do is to make 
it known.” This same gentleman would 
often come to the kitchen an heur or so be- 
fore dinner, with the inquiry, ‘Girls, what 
are you going to have for dinner?” On our 
recounting the bill of fare, unless it con- 
tained what he wanted he would _ say, 
“Please put in a big potato to bake for me, 
and make some cream gravy with salt 
pork.” 

We found summer boarders were fond 
of fresh vegetables, which we raised in 
abundance, fish (with which they . kept 
the table supplied), butter, eggs, cream, 
milk and buttermilk. In the evening, a 
large pitcher of new milk was put on the 
table, with glasses, and the milk disap- 
peared somewhere. One favorite dish for 
tea, especially with the men coming in cold 
and hungry from fishing, was small pota- 
toes boiled in their jackets, peeled while hot 
and fried brown. ‘“‘Smearcase”’’ or Dutch 
cheese was ‘much liked, also custards, 
junkets and other dishes made from milk 
and eggs. Plenty of elean napkins and 
tablecloths were much appreciated, also 
good, clean and comfortable beds, and 
towels galore. 

Sometimes little pfcnics ar other outings 
were planned, which sepmed to be enjoyed 
by all. We fownd our somewhat restricted 
life was broademed by contact with those 
from the outer world, for sometimes we 
h meutual classes in conversation, gram- 
mar and  promunciation, besides giving 
much spare time to the discussion of lead- 
ing books. ‘Ben Hur,” by General Lew 
Wadilace, then in the hight of its popular- 
ity, was repeatedly and searchingly gone 
over, point by point. Many amusing things 
happened, so there was no latk of diver- 
sion. I am compelled to state that unlike 
the usual stories on the subject, no boarder 
fell in love witr and married one of the 
numerous daughters of the family. Of 
course keeping summer boarders is not all 
fun. It meant plenty of hard work, cook- 
ing, laundering and kindred work. Some 
days things would not run smoothly, so 
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many a night we were all weary when bed- 
time came. On a farm the ordinary work 
has to go on just the same, so one wants 
to carefully censider the matter before 
throwing open one’s doors to strangers, 
and taking upon themselves the burden of 
extra. work that summer boarders entail. 
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We had no troupfe getting all we could 
accommodate, or in keeping them after- 
wards, so I cannot touch on that phase of 
the question. We did not get rich, but eked 
out a somewhat scanty income, paying 
expenses, getting our own board out of it, 
and having a little surplus left. 











NERVOUS 
WOMEN 





CURED BY 


Dr. Greene’s 
NERVURA. 





f SIHE ceaseless 
| drudgery of 
| household 


cares is more 
than the strongest man 
could endure, and it is 
no wonder that women 
show the effects of work 
and worry. 

Thousands of women 
in offices, shops, and fac- 
tories break down in 
health under the strain 
and become weak, tired, 


nervous, and debilitated, tortured with female complaints, or racked 
by headache, neuralgia, backache, and kidney trouble. 

Here lies the great strain upon the nervous systems of women, 
They have little or no rest; their life is one continual round of work», 


duties here, duties there, duties without number. 


What wonder that 


such women go to bed at night fatigued, and wake tired and un- 


refreshed in the morning ! 

What women need is that 
great strengthener anv. invigor- 
ator of womankind, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
—that remedy which rebuilds 
health and strength, purifies and 
enriches the blood, givesstrength 
and vigor to the nerves, and the 
strong vitality and energy to the 
system which will enable women 


to do their work and yet keep strong and well. 


Dr. Greene’s 
NERVURA 


FOR THE BLOOD AND’ 
NERVES. 





It is this great medi- 


cine they need. Nothing else in the world can do its work. 


MRS. M. D, PERKINS, of 100 G St., So. Boston, [lass., says: 
‘I was completely run down and could not eat, for the sight of food made 


me sick. Idid not sleep at night and was as tired 
My head and back ached all the time. ’ ) 
tried to do my housework, and could not walk without being 
I was excessively nervous and very weak. 


retired at night. 
hausted if 


in of morning - —— I 
was comp M ex- 


‘Then I began to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 


cannot say enough in its praise. 


I 
I have not felt so well for years as I do at the ° 


present time, thanks to this splendid remedy. 


‘*T can now eat and sleep soundly, wi 
I do my housework, which is now a pleasure instead of a b 


My weight has in- 
creased about twelve 
pounds in the last two 
months. I would re- 
commend any one af- 
flicted as I have been 
to use this wonderful 
remedy.” 


Dr. Greene 

Will Advise 

You Without 
Charge. 


The benefit of 
Dr.Greene’sspecial 
advice is at the dis- 

l of every sick- 

y woman, and it is 
well to write for it 
or call and see Dr. 
Greene at his office, 
85 W. 14thSt., New 
York City. Do- 
ing so may shorten 
the time required 
for recovery of full 
strength, and give 
information which 
will guide aright in 
the future. Abso- 
lute confidence is 
observed in all con- 
sultations, and no 
charge is made. 





and refreshed. 
en as formerly. 
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A Lily Quilt. 


This unique quilt pattern, contributed by 
Mary Broekman, should be made in four 
different colors, red, green, white and or- 
ange. The stems should not be too wide. 

















or the proportion will be destroyed. Make 
the stems and lower part of the flower in 
green, two side petals in orange and top 
of red. The four petals are the same size, 
diamond shape. 


* Strawberry Scallop Lace. 


“ESTHER A, PETERSON, 








Ch 54, turn. 

ist row—D ec (do*1ible crochet) 5 in 4th st 
from hook, skip 2, s c (single crochet) in 
next, * skip 2, 5 d c in next, skip 2, s c in 
next, repeat from * 7 times, ch 3, turn. 

2d row—S c in center of sh (shell) of 5d c, 
5 dc in se, s c in next sh, * ch 5, sc in 
next sh, repeat from * 7 times, ch 3, d c in 
last dc of sh, ch 5, turn: 

3d row--S c in center of ist ch 5, * ch 5, 
s c in center of next ch 5, repeat from * 5 
times, 5 d c in s c, s c in sh, ch 3, turn. 

4th row—S cin sh, 5 d cinse, sc in 
ch 5, * ch 5, s c in next ch 5, repeat from 
* 5 times, ch 3, d c in dc, turn. 

5th row—* Five dec in s c, s ¢c in center 
of ch 5, repeat from * 6 times, ch 3, turn. 

6th row--Five dc in last dc of 5th row, 
s c in center of ist sh, * ch 5, s c in sh, 
repeat frem * 5 times, ch 3, d c in dc, ch 
6, turn. 

7th row--S ec in ch 5, * ch 5, s c in next 
ch 5, repeat from * 4 times, ch 5, s c in sh, 
5 d cin last dec of sh, ch 2, 1 tr (treble, 
thread over twice) in last sh of 5th row 
(this commences scallop), ch 2, tr in same 
st, ch 2, s c in sh of 3d row, ch 2, turn. 

8th row--S c under ch 2 between tr, * ch 
5, s c under same ch 2, repeat from * 4 
times, ch 2, s c in Ist dc of sh, ch 3,5 dc 
in same d c, s c in center of sh, * 5 ch, sc 
in ch 5, repeat from * 6 times, ch 3, dc in 
d c, turn. 

9th row—* Dc5ins ec, s ec in center of 
ch 5, repeat from * 8 times, s c in center of 





ch 5 in scallop, * ch 5, s c in center of next 
ch 5, repeat from * 3 times, s c in last ch 
5 and last st of sh in Ist row, turn. 

10th row—S c 5 in ch 5, ch 5, s c in ch 5, 
ch 5, s c in ch 5, ch 5, s c in ch 5, turn, slip 
stitch in 3, st Ist ch 5, ch 5, s c in ch 5, ch 5, 
s cin ch 5, ch 3, s c in Ist of 5 s ec, turn, 
5 sc in 1st ch 5,5 sc in next, ch 5, sc in 
next ch 5, turn, ch 5, s c in last st of last 
5 sc, 10 sc in double 5 ch, 5 sc in next 5 


BUSY FINGERS 


ch, 5 s c in next, 5 s c in next, s c in last 
dc of,sh; this completes one scallop. 

lith row—Ch 5, s c in sy dcinscasc 
in sh, 5 ch, s c in sh, an on. like 2d row. 
This lace is especially pretty for skirts and 
pillow cases. 





Turkish Slippers. 


These can be: made of silkateen if de- 





sired for summer wear or of wool. Cast 
on 6 st, k (knit) plain, then widen each 
time across fer 3 rows, making 9 st. This 
makes one block. 

2d block—(1) P (purl) 1, widen, k 2, p 
3, k 2, widen, pl. (2) K 1, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 1. 
(3) P 1, widen, k 3, p.3, k 3, widen, p 1. 

3d block—(1) P 2, k 3, p 3, k 3, p 2. (2) 
K 2, widen, p 3, k 3, p 3, widen, k 2. (3) 


P 3, k 3, p’3, k 3, p 3. 

4th block—C' ange as before, p where k 
plain, ani k plain where p, without widen- 
ing. 

5th and 6th blocks—Widen on each end 
of needle every other time across. 

7th block—K without widening. 

Continue thus until there are 21 st, then 
k 2 blocks without widening until there are 
39 st. K 2 blocks without widening, k 18 
stitches and take off, bind off 3 st on instep, 
k 18 st for other side. K 32 blocks, take 
up st on other side and k 32 blocks, join at 
back of heel. 

Work a -crescent and stars on toe and a 
row of stars around upper edge. Mount on 
pointed or Turkish soles, cut from heavy 
leather if not obtainable at a shoe store. 
In the latter case moisten the sole and 
bend it upward, lettins it drv in this posi- 
tion. If liked crochet an edge around top 





Teaching Girlie to Sew. 
D. 


Use for a small bed a cigar box and 
remove the cover. If you can find four 
large white buttons with eyes, fasten one 
under each corner, first making a small 
hole to glue the eye into. When finished 
they will look like casters. Now you have 
a chance to teach your little girl to sew. 
If you told her she must furnish the 
bed, she would think it rather hard, but 
say ‘“‘we will furnish it,’’ and she will be 
delighted. 

First, you will need the mattress. If you 
have ticking, use that. It will look like 
a “real” bed. Then cut the sheets so they 
will be two inches longer and two inches 
wider after they are hemmed. Next take 
strips of some delicate color, and soft, so 
they will sew easily. Baste them, so girlie 
can sew them together. Use one thickness 
of white batting. You can mark and quilt 
this in a short time, and this quilt can 
easily be washed. Have a white spread 
if you have anything suitable. Make one 
pillow, filling with cotton. Make a slip, 
sewing the edges over and over on the 
right side, and hem. 

You say, “Why so particular?’ You are 
not only doing sofMmething to please the 
child, but you are giving her a-lesson with- 
out her knowing it, and you should be 
just as particular in cutting and making 
the articles as if you were furnishing 
your own ‘bed. A doll that would fit this 
bed will cost only a few cents, and girlie 
will soon learn to cut and make its clothes. 
If you -want the bedstead more modern, 
take the cover and make a high head piece. 





BATTENBERG COLLAR AND CUFF 


These dressy accessories to the toilet, designed expressly for our readers by Mrs 
H. L. Miller, are made of the finest Battenberg or point lace braid, and although the 


stitches are simple®the effect of the whole is very handsome. 


be used as a tie end. 


and run in ribbon or elastic. Make a 
pompon for the top. This pattern is very 
prettv also for a straight sole slipper. 





Pillow in Russian Cross-Stitch. 
B. A. W. 





This kind of embroidery is particularly 
well adapted to designs employing large 
open flowers or leaves, also to dragons or 
any figure that lends itself readily to out- 
line work, as the idea is to make the de- 
sign prominent by relief. The method is 
very easy, simply outlining the pattern in 
pencil on cloth, then working it in out- 
line stitch with heavy silk. It is not nec- 
essarv to use canvas or any checked or 
barred material, as by means of a ruler 
and lead pencil, all intervening spaces can 
be marked off into little squares for the 
cross-stitch. These stitches need not be 
absolutely perfect, as a little irregularity 
adds to rather than detracts from its beau- 
ty. Different colors may be used, as red 
for outlining, and blue or green for cross- 
stitch on white linen or duck. If on col- 
ored material, black for the outlines and 
a little darker shade than the cloth for the 
cross-stitch will be effective. For the lat- 
ter color scheme, match the ruffle to the 
cloth and feather stitch or cross-stitch it 


with black. A part of the work in detail. 


is shown, also the effect when completed. 


The cuff design can also 


Nail it outside of the end of the box. This 
idea can be carried out with a larger 
box. One I saw had for the legs long, 


slim spools. All parts were painted white 
and the bedding was blue and white. It 
was very dainty. 

ae Flag—The army regulation flags, ac- 
ecrding to order of war department which 
went into effect July 4, 1896, are 5% ft long 
by 4 1-3 ft wide, made of silk. The field is 
21%, ft long by 2 1-3 ft wide, the width of the 
stripes 4 inches; the staff 9 ft in length, and 
the distance between the edge of the flag 
and the first row of stars 2 19-32 inches. At 
the top of the staff is a spear head, and 
pendent from the spear, tassels swinging 
from two golden cords, and a heavy gold 
fringe on +t edges. The national flags 
hoisted at camps or forts are made of bunt- 
ing of American manufacture. They are 
of the following three sizes: The storm and 
recruiting flag, measuring 8 ft by 4 1-6 ft; 
the post flag, 20ft by 10 ft; the garrison flag, 
36 ft by 20 ft. The latter flag is hoisted only 
on holidays and great occasions. The union 
of this flag is one-third the length~of the 
flag, and extends to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. Now that 
the flag contains 45 stars, they are arranged 
in six rows—the first, third and fifth rows 
having eight stars, and the second, fourth 
and sixth rows seven stars each, in a blue 
field. : 





















Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable’ pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 


\rangement with the manufacturers. 


8198— LADIES BOL- 
187—LA- 
aes SKIRT. Waist, 

36, 38 and 40- 
aK _=. Skirt, 22, 24, 
26, 2B and © 30-inch 
waist. Soft gray satin- 
faced cloth and taffeta 
applique are combined 
in this stylish street 
gown. Venetian, cam- 
el’s hair, broad or la- 
dies’ cloth, Ce a and 
lansdowne are ppro- 
priate fabrics for this 
mode, with lace, silk, 
panne, velvet or Persian 
— for decora- 
on. 








814—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 32, 3%, 36, 
$8 and 40-inch bust. 
Mauve, liberty and vi- 
olet panne are com- 
bined in this simple 
but attractive waist. 
The waist is. effective- 
ly trimmed with jew- 
eled silver braid, which 
outlines yoke, arm- 
gcye, sleeves and edge 
of front. It may be 
Sutihiy developed in 

ffeta, poplin, lans- 
downe, French flannel 
or light weight cloth, 
with silk, velvet, heavy 
lace, ribbon or passe- 
menterie for decoration. 


—- CHILD’S 


piesa, 4 and 6 
This attractive 
ttle” dress of fawn 
French flannel is made 
in Mother Hubbard 
style, which is very be- 
coming to small chil- 
dren;.' Charming . frocks 
in..this style .can be 
made. of cashmere, hen- 
rietta, flannel; serge or 
covert, combined with 
silk or cloth in a cons 
trasting shade. 

















81922 — MISSES 
WAIST WITH FI. 
CHU. ee Pee 
TUCKED 
Waist, 12, 14 and 16 
-_— Skirt, 12, 14 and 

years. Very delicate 
fabrics in the lightest 
shades are used for 
evening dresses for 
young girls, but they 
are usually made high 
neck. The toilet il- 
lustrated . is developed 


in pale blue and white 
liberty satin with 
mousseline de soie 
trimmings. Venetian, 
albatrosss, cashmere, 


taffeta and crepe me- 
teor are appropriate 
fabrics for this ode. 
with chiffon, _ libert; 
silk or crepe de chine 
for fichu and wunder- 
sleeves. 


\ 


8183—LADIES’ DOM- 

INO. One size. Medi- 
um Paper muslin is 
the material usually 
employed for making a 
domino, and as the 
——— is _, he 
ew times, it suffi- 
py durable. “A dom- 
ino ould be made 
— #.... - loose in or- 
der that the gown 
which it covers may 
mot be crushed. 








— INFANTS’ 
WEAPPUR. One size. 
Soft French flannel 
cashmere, Bedford cord 
and henrietta, in white 
or — baby colors, 
are us or wrap 
in this __ style. The 
‘wrapper illustrated is 
made of cream colored 
bedford 





red and arranged 
at the lower edge of a 
thallow -vnka 
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The Home ‘Dressmaker. 





Cc 
pil LADIES” JACK: D Wei oe 
2, 34, an 
42-inch Bust. The Allus- o S 40-inch Tee Shirt. 

ration shows a model in hie 
Persian lamb, with black 36-inch jraist. ba a 5 
ae a ee. ape mauve Venetian com- 
le bl Ss b —~ Thi bined with violet velvet 
aie biue ge mm is and braided ivory satin. 
esi a ah e made wu Broad or. ladies’ cloth, 
in * ugg th lamb’s zibeline, poplin, crepe- 
oan clo with plush ine, camel’s hair, serge 
collar, revers and cuffs, or covert are appropriate 
or heavy cloth may be for this mode, and may 
used, with trimmings of be stylishly combined 
velvet or fur. with lace, net, panne, 
Persian embroideries, 

velvet, silk or satin. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. 
ure for ladies’ upper garments: 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and 
Patterns are 10c each, and 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 
Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





Give bust meas- 
give waist 


children. 
should be or- 














Bmercise is as bad as too little for the 
growing girl. It is very easy for her to 
overdo, and this is cially dangerous 
at that critical parted of a young girl’s 
life when she crosses the line of woman- 
hood. It is not an 
uncommon thing to 
lay the foundation 
for years of after 
misery by neglect of 
necessary precau- 
tions at the first 
“change of life.” 
The use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescript a not only 
eat regular- 
ery “it gives 
health to the entire 
womanly organism. 
It is the best medi- 
cine for diseases 
culiar to women 
cause it cures the 
causes of disease 
completely and per- 
manently. 

“Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” contains no 
alcohol, neither 
opium, cocaine nor 
any other narcotic. 
It cannot disagree 
with the most deli- 
eate constitution. 

*For a number of 
months I suffered with 
= go trouble,” writes Miss Agnes McGowne 

1212 Bank Street, Washington, D.C. “I tri 
various remedies, but none seemed to do me any 
permanent gpoe. The doctors said it was the 
worst case of internal trouble they ever had. I 
decided to write to you for help, I receiveda 
very encouraging reply and commenced treat- 
ment at once. had not used —_ * Favorite 
Prescription’ a week -before I began to feel 
better, and, as I continued, my health gradually 
improved, and is improving every day.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /vee on 
receipt of 21 one-cent statups to pay 
expense of mailing only. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. 





























Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all-conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 


Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere, 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on t 
worke—fully guaran 


Send for free booklet. 





$50 A Week 


And Expenses Made By Live 
ents Selling 


THE ACORN LAMP 


Underneath & overhead generators, 


MAKES ITS OWN GAS 


At a Cost of One Cent for Ten Hours. 


Gives Retter and Brighter t Than 
Electricity. Absolutely safe. Nosmell, 
no trouble. Indorsed and approved by 
Fire Insurance Underwriters. 
in 25 different ~ pm Prices from 
4.00 up. They sell on sight to stores 
and families. Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Wehave agents who 
are selling 10 to 20 lamps per day. 

It’sa wonder. Catalogue free. Write 
for terms to agents. 


AGORN BRASS WORKS, 
Dept., 13, Ghicago, lis. 












Abectutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers. ‘Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
tn, a D'.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Ma 


-" 


COTT AGE FOR VILLAGB 
HOUSES 


By B, REED, author of ‘‘Modern 
manseaee ’' ete, General descriptions x rape 
mates of materials, construction one cost, are given 
each plan—by which any intelligent person may 
compreliend the character of e buildings and whi 
will enable any builder of ordinary experience to prepare 
his estimates—corrected by the vary circumstances 
loc ali ty and prices, and vroceed to their erection. ape 
all these plans have been built from, and their practica- 
bility proven. Phey embrace a ae variety of arr 
ment, and are ada Sted to meet. eral want for 
venient, comfortable and ecohomic homes. Over 
lustrations. ‘Cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, $1. 


Catalogz Free of this and many other publications, 
OR ANGE JUDD CO. 52 Lafayette Pi, New York, 











FOR COUNTRY 





¢ee S424 SESSESSESSESESESSELSES® 
@ If you are outof ccuihiiasull 
t or employed at unsatisfactory 
3 wages, write us immediately. 
& We can give you something to 


@40 that will make: you $50 a month without 


@any troubls. You can 
@work right pred. 
@your- own home, or 
> travelif you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the , j 
®above sum. Hundreds are 4 
© making double that. Possi- 


> bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
@2nyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 






$ ORANGE JUDD €0. CAgents” Dept. ), 
+ 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
sesssssssssssssseses 
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The Little “Farmist.” 


ALOYSIUS COLL. 





A little ‘‘farmist’’ is our boy. 
His work is “‘mixin’ things,”’ 
Though little cares he what the dose 
His reckless mixing brings. 
But these old bottles, drop on drop, 
Like prophets full of lore, 
His future and his fate afar 
They measure and they pour. 


Now falls a drop as honey-sweet 
As clover-heads unfound 

By swarms of hungry-hearted bees, 
On robber-wings outbound. 

It means—Ah! little sugar pinch— 
That some time, in his day, 

A breath of what is sweet in life 
Will meet him on the way. 


Now hangs a drop of dancing death, 
Dew of a wormwood flower, 

And falls into the nectar broth— 
A pinch of poison-power. 

What means it? Ah! the venom-brew 
That sours his baby art, 

May it not numb his hand, and leave 
A stain upon his heart? 


The little ‘‘farmist,’’—all ~ life, 
Whether he groans or sin 

He'll have to keep the little ‘ands 
At work “unmixin’ things.” 

But these old bottles, drop on drop, 
They measure and they pour 

As much of sweet as sour for him— 
And who would ask for more? 


— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





9. ~Diamond— 

1, A letter; 2, to speak falsely; 3, poor; 
4, to incite; 5, a letter. 

10. Drop Letter— 

—I—O—L—M—C—O—S. 

11. Anagram—(one word) 

U FAN LOG DERIS. 

12 Square— 

1. To bloat; 2, decorated with narrow 
strips; 3, an atom which has a valence of 
eight; 4, to scratch; 5, a serpent. 

13. Numerical Enigma— 

My 9, 19, 6 is to guard; my 17, 22, 7, 24 is 
a demonstrative pronoun; my 4, 23, 25, 13, 
3, 16 is a hard alloy; my 8, 1, 26, 20, 15 is a 
weight; my 2, 14, 11, 18 is to rise; my 21, 
10, 27, 5, 28 is rent; my 12, 5 is anyone; my 
whole is a famous quotation of. seven words. 

eg 


Little Edith had been to church for the 
first time, and her grandma asked her how 
she liked it. “I didn’t like the organ very 
well,” was the _ reply. “Why not?’ 
“’Cause,’ answered Edith, “there wasn’t 


any monkey with it.” 
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The Good Cook 
Gingerbread. 





One cup molasses, dark and_thick, 
One-half cup melted butter; 

Just pour together, stir up quick, 

With many a clack and many a click, 
And many a snap and sputter. 


One-half a cup of milk. If ’tis 
Quite sour, so much the better. 

Stir soda in, and hear it whizz, 

And watch it fly and foam and fizz, 
And bubble up and spatter. 


Whip two eggs stiff, with merry din, 
Take down the little tin jar, 
And while the dough is still quite thin, 
Before the sifted flour goes in, 
Put in a pinch of ginger. 


But though you mix it well and mind 
Just how the oven bakes it, 
The very best you’ll never find— 
The very crispest, crustiest kind— 
Unless—my motker makes it! 
[Selected. 


A Cake Collection. 


Dark Chocolate Cake: One-half cup but- 
ter, 1 cup sugar, 1% cups flour, % cup sweet 
milk, 2 eggs (yolks only), 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar, % teaspoon soda and 2% tablespoons 
chocolate, dissolved in a saucer over a 
steaming kettle. Beat in a little of the 
cake mixture with the chocolate, then beat 
into the whole, flavor with vanilla and 
beat briskly before putting into tins. Make 
3 layers, and frost the whole with white 
frosting.—[Marion. 

Beefsteak Cake: Take 1 cup sugar, % 
cup butter, 2 eggs, % cup sweet milk, 2 
cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder and 
nutmeg. Roll 6 red cocoanut cakes bought 
at any candy store, and sprinkle in as put 
in tin. This mixture makes one loaf.—[Mar- 
ion. 

Layer Cake: Put 1% cups flour, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cream tartar and % tea- 
spoon saleratus in a dish and stir them 
well together. Then break 1 egg into a 
cup and fill cup with sweet milk. Turn into 
flour, sugar, etc, and just mix all together. 
Bake in 2 layers. You can leave out 
cream tartar and use sour milk with 1 tea- 
spoon saleratus. Use boiled frosting. 
—[Marion. 

Big Cake: Take 1% cups sugar, 2-3 cup 
butter, 3 cups flour, 1 cup sweet milk, whites 
of 3 eggs, % teaspoon soda and 1 teaspoon 
cream tartar. Bake in one loaf.—[{Marion. 

Caramel Cake: Take 1 cup sugar, 4 cup 
butter, 2 eggs, % cup a chocolate, 











melted, 1% cups flour, 1 cup milk and 2 
teaspoons baking powder. Put together 
with powdered sugar and wet with a little 
milk and a few drops of flavoring.—[Sun- 
beam. 

Angel Cake: 
sugar and % cup flour, 
cream tartar (sift four times). 
ungreased tin.—[Sunbeam. 

Sunshine Cake: Whites of 8 eggs, yolks 
of 6, 1 cup granulated sugar, % cup flour 
and % teaspoon cream tartar. Add a lit- 
tle salt to eggs before beating.—[Sunbeam. 

Mock Loaf Cake: One cup sugar, % cup 
butter, 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 cup milk, a little nutmeg and % 
cup raisins. —[{Sunbeam. 

Good Cake: Take 1% cups sugar, 1 cup 
milk, 4% cup shortening, 3 scant cups flour, 
2 spoons baking powder, a little salt and 
nutmeg and % cup currants. Bake one hour 
slowly.—[Gennessee. 


Whites of 6 eggs, % cup 
with % teaspoon 
Bake in an 





Ham Delicacies. 
M. EFFIS KNAPP. 





Broiled Ham: Prepare the ham as for 
frying, but cut the slices thinner, Re- 
move most of the fat. The fire must be 
clear or the ham will have a smoky flavor. 
Put on the gridiron and cook until nicely 
browned. Serve with poached eggs. 

Potted Ham: Take the remains of cold 
boiled ham and mince very fine. To ev- 
ery 2 lbs lean meat allow % lb fat. Pound 
the ham, fat and lean, in a mortar to a 
fine paste, gradually adding ™% teaspoon 
pounded mace, % teaspoon cayenne, and 
a little allspice. Be particular to mix the 
ingredients well. Press the mixture into 
tiny jars, filling within an inch of the top, 
and pour over the ham enough clarified 
butter to fill the space. 

To Devil Ham: Cut up fried ham in 
small pieces, not larger than peas, and add 
tomato catsup, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce and a small quantity of flour, then 
heat to boiling. It is an appetizing deli- 
cacy. 

Ham Sandwiches: Cut some thin slices 
of fresh bread, from which remove. the 
crust. Chop some cold boiled ham very 
fine. To every teacup of the chopped meat, 
add % teaspoon made mustard and the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Mix well to- 
gether, butter the bread and spread with 
the prepared meat. 


To Make Yeast Ca.e with an Egg—Set 
at night 1 pt yeast. Use1 yeast cake, flour 
and a pinch of salt for this. In the morn- 
ing, add to this batter 1 well-beaten egg, 1 
spoon sugar, and corn meal till you have 
a stiff batter, and set aside to rise. Then 
knead out in corn meal, cut your cakes, 
place them in the warmth of_the sun, but 
not for the sun to shine on them, for aun 
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by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines, 
Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
equal to hand knitting, 
also all sizes of hosie 
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ATTACHMENT, Ahead 0 of all competitors. 

r our catal ogue and samples of work which ex- 
ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
T, Box 16, CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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We desire to secure a number o' 
vassers for the * AMERICAN AS ULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia a 


Eng 
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the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
ENSEsS. Residents of the respective states <> 
preferred. When applying.state experience. 
. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, x 
x 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. e 
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Agricultural Books taubae, Gnas os 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 





Send us your address 
and we vil showyou 
how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the y' and teach you free, you work in 


the locality where Lar live. Senc us your address and we will 









explain the b fully, r ber we ¢ aclear profit 
for eve: pet day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO..  Box3§OQ, Detroit, Mich. 





you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books, add to them cod 
thereby increase your knowledge. 

are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the world! And 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
get for you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine,Poul- 
try; Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Shooting, Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 

in all their branches. All ef them are by 


practical men. many of whom have worl 
wide reputations. 


< 


FREE Our Briet Descriptive Cat. 
ogue pages) vi e sen 

free of charge to all applying for the same. 
ur New, Large Descriptive 


Mlustrated Catalogue, 1% Pages, 


y inches, 50 lliustrations, thoroughly indexed »y titles and 
aut ors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in *tamps— 
which only pays the postage 


saree QRANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGOILL 


















hour, or till they rise, and then place them 


in the cool to dry quickly. Two of these 
yeast cakes will make four loaves of white 
and sweet bread. This bread will-not have 
the strong and burning taste of that made 
with hops.—[Cava Jennegan, 





A Correction—In the article entitled...‘An 


Old-fashioned Dish,’’ in the issue of Dec 
29, the directions should read: Save the 
“pot liquor” in which has been cooked a 
“boiled dinner,” or cook a piece of corned 
beef or pork and use the water in which it 
was cooked, that from the boiled dinner 
making the richer flavored product.—[Jane 
L. Brown. 


Fried Apple Duff—Peel, core and slice 


a frying pan full of apples, Put in 1 
tablespoon meat-drippings and 1 teaspoon 
salt. Fry on the top of stove until the ap- 
ples begin to be tender. Then have pre- 
pared a paste made as follows: One pint 
flour, 1 pinch salt, 1 heaping teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, 1 tablespoon melted lard or 
butter, 1 cup sweet milk or water and 1 
well-beaten egg. Mix and lay over the 
fried apples. Bake until the batter is done. 
Serve with any kind of sauce or butter and 
syrup.—[Mrs J. R. Patterson. 





Fish Pie—Line a deep pie plate with light 
pastry crust. Put im 2 tablespoons un- 
cooked rice. Bake until half done. Have 
ready 3 eggs, beaten, with % pt milk and 
6 oz cold flaked fish. Season with parsley, 
cayenne and salt. Fill the pastry with 
this mixture. Bake until set and browned 
and serve hot.—[E. B. 





Egg Salad—Hard-boil the eggs. While 
hot, place in cold water, then remove the 
shell, cut the eggs in halves, remove the 
yolks and rub through a sieve, salt and 
butter to taste, beat in mayonnaise dress- 
ing until light and fluffy. Pile this in the 
whites of the eggs and set a half in a let- 
tuce leaf. 





To Recook or heat a small roast of beef, 
wrap it in well-buttered brown paper. This 
will keep the steam in, 





Pork Sausage—Remove skin, bits of 
bone and gristle from rather lean pork, Put 
through a sausage grinder and season as 
follows: For 10 lbs meat allow 5 table- 
spoons salt, 4 tablespoons black pepper, 3 
tablespoons powdered sage and % tea- 
spoon cayenne. Mix thoroughly together, 
fill muslin bags two or three inches in 
diameter and hang in the cold. When ready 
to cook, cut crosswise in slices % inch 
thick. Stewed or fried apples should be 
served with sausage.—[M. Effie Knapp. 





Soft Ginger Cake—The following recipe 
is an old-fashioned one, but it is so good 
that I feel certain it will -.nd favor. Take 
1 cup molasses, 1 cup thick sour cream, 4 
egg, 1 tablespoon ginger, 1 teaspoon soda 
and flour to make a stiff batter. Stir brisk- 
ly, and bake in greased tins in a quick 
oven. A little spice may be added if pre- 
ferred. I find that this recipe can also be 
used with good results, when the hens are 
on a strike and eggs are not to be obtain- 
ed. In which case omit the egg, and stir 
in a little more flour.—[Lillian M. Clark: 


Delicious Ginger Cake—One cup butter, 


1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cup molasses, 1 table- 
spoon ginger, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 large 
nutmeg, 1 cup sour milk, 4 cups flour. 
Cream butter and sugar, add well beaten 
eggs, then 1 cup sour milk and molasses, 
Spices and flour. Still all together. Just 
before putting into pan, stir in 2 teaspoons 
soda dissolved in 2 tablespoons hot water. 
[Gytia., 





Lemon Drops—One cup of sugar and the 
juice of 2 good lemons with a very little 
water. Cook until mixture hardens in 

{ water.—_[Carrie May Ashton. 





Marble Cake—For the white part, cream 
tegether 1 cup sugar and % cup butter and 
the beaten whites of 4 eggs, % cup milk and 
2 cups flour, into which has been sifted 1 


teaspoon -cream tartar and Y, tea- 
spoon soda. For the dark part, 
cream. together % cup butter .,and 


% cup sugar, and add 1 cup molasses, 
the. beaten yolks 4 eggs, % cup milk, and 





THE GOOD COOK 


2% cups flour, into which has been sifted 
1 teaspoon cream tartar and % teaspoon 
soda, % teaspoon clove and 4 teaspoon nut- 
meg. When both mixtures are ready, fill 
baking pans by taking alternately from 
each mixture. This makes two good-sized 
loaves.—[Helen M. Richardson, 





A Cheap Frosting—White of 1 egg beat- 
en very stiff, 3 tablespoons sugar. Set 
dish over boiling water for two or three 
minutes, stirring constantly. Flavor and 
spread on cake while warm.—[Mrs E. A. 
Roundy. 





Sugar Cookies—Mix 1 cup sugar with 1 
cup butter (or one-half butter and one-half 
beef fat), 1 cup milk, 2 teaspoons cream 
tartar, and 1 of soda. If sour milk is used 
omit the cream tartar. Do not mix very 
stiff, if you wish them to be soft. Raisins 
or currants may be added, if desired, or 1 
teaspoon ginger gives them a nice flavor. 
Sprinkle with granulated sugar and poll 
with a crimped rolling pin. Bake in iron 
pans, in a hot oven, 





French Cake—Cream together 1 cup but- 


ter and 2 cups sugar, add 3 well-beaten 
eggs, 1 cup milk, 3 cups flour, 2 even tea- 
spoons cream tartar and 1 of soda, or 2 
teaspoons baking powder, heaped a little. 
Flavor with lemon and vanilla, mixed. This 
makes two gcod-sized loaves.—[Helen M. 
Richardson. 


THE DUTY OF MOTHERS. 


What suffering frequently resulta 
from a mother's ignorance; or more 
frequently from a mother’s neglect to 
properly instruct her daughter ! 

Tradition says ‘‘woman must suf: 
fer,” and young women are so taught. 
There is a little truth and a great dea] 
of exaggeration in this. If a young 
woman suffers severely she needg 
treatment, and her mother should see 
that she gets it. 

Many mothers hesitate to take theiz 
daughters to a physician for examina« 
tion ; but no mother need hesitate to 
write freely about her daughter or 








herself to Mrs. Pinkham and secure 
the most efficient advice without 
charge. Mrs, Pinkham’s address ig 


Lynn, Mass. 








Mrs. August Pfalzgraf, of South 
Byron, Wis., mother of the young lady 
whose portrait we here publish, wrote 
Mrs. Pinkham in January, 1899, saying 
her daughter had suffered for two 

ears with irregular menstruation — 
Fad headache all the time, and pain in 
her side, feet swell, and was generally 
miserable. Mrs. Pinkham promptly 
replied with advice, and under date of 
March, 1899, the mother writes again 
that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound cured her daughter of all 
pains and irregularity. 

Nothing in the world equals Mrs. 
Pinkham’s great medicine for regu- 
lating woman’s- peculiar monthly 
troubles. 
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you can buy a chimney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others, That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, - 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


8. H. Evaxn,1010 F st Washington,D.C. Ad- 
vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patentis allowed. Circular free. 


CLUBBING LIST}. 
SAVE MONEY Sct3RaRS# 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The pricesin the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net pricesfor BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 






























W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 

for both 
2.00..Am, Bee Journal, Chicago.........3.... Ww { g L? 
2.50..Am. Gardening, New York............ éa<sénakue W 2.00 
1.50..Aim. Poultry Journal, Chicago...............006. M 1.25 
2.00..Ai, Sheep Breeder, Chicago ................. :.M 1.85 
1,50..Ain. Swineherd, Chicago ............cccccceees,. M 1.30 
1,65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska...........ccccccccse nove Le 
2.€y.. Blade, Toledo, Olsiv......... sccccccccccvccccece, W 1.60 
3.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Li «.. W 2.10 
2.00..Capital, Topeka, Kausas...........ccccccodecs S-W 1.85 
5.00..Ceutury Magazine, New Yor ..M 4.60 
2.50..Christian Herald, New York.. ees -W 2.10 
2.00.. Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N, ...-M 1.90 
2.00..Courier Jourial, Louisvilie, Ky...:... .S-W 160 
1.50..Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, Hl... - S-M 1.35 
2.00..Dairy World, . Chicago, Ill. -......cccccocccscocse M 1.55 
2.00.. Democrat aud Chronicle, Rochester, N.¥Y.,... W 1.60 
1.75. .4uquirer, Cin Ciunati, Obio......... eeerecseee- W 1.60 
2.00..Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass..,..............8-M 1.70 
2.00..Free Press, Detroit, Mich.................$8-W 1.80 
1.50., Gazette, Cincinnati, Obio..... 2S eis 6 PRA #4: W 14 
2.00..Gleaniugs in Bee Culture, Medina, O.......8-M 1.60 
2.00..GRobe Democrat, St. Louis... ........ o.....8-W 1.60 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, 1 field, Mass......... M 150 
1.50..Greenu’s Fruit Grower, Kochester, N, Y........M 1.25 
5.00.. Harper’s Bazar, New York neta ees cossocesecs WW 6.90 
5.00..Harper’s Magazine, New York.........00...-M 4.390 
§.00..Harper’s Weekly, New York........ses..e...-. WW 4.30 
2.00.. Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich...............S=W 1.70 
2.00..Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis........ W 1.75 
2.00..Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill.........0...ccscescsess W 125 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa --. W 145 
1.40..Ladies’ World, New York...... . M135 
2.00.. Leader, Cleveland, Ohio... WW 185 
2.00..Leslie’s Monthly, New York ..M 1.90 
5.00..Leslie’s Weekly, New York... -. W 4.10 
2.00..Mailand Breeze, Topeka, Kan.. -. W 1.60 
2.00..McClure’s Magazine, New York................. M 1.95 
2.00..Munsey’s Magazine, New York.................. M 1.95 
2.00..News and Courier, Charleston, 8. C.... ...S-W 1.60 
2.00..Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Obio,.......... W 1.85 
2.00..Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn........... panties W 1.90 
2.75..Piain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 6 days a week..W 2.60 
1.£0..Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. ¥.... ... eae 
2.00..Republic, St. Louis... ........-ceescessore-S- WW 1.85 
3.50..Review of Reviews, New York..... Oe ccccececss a Gl 
4.00..St. Nicholas, New York,........ rrr «Ff | 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine eS NS. a idaks ondwads M 3.85 
4.00.. Scientific American, New ee 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis............ pix Gucduasé W 1.45 
1.25..Star, Kansas City, Mo.....0......0+.- bascbsecgeos W 1.25 
2.00.. Tribune, New York..........0.essscees o--. WW 135 
2.00.. Tribune, Tri-Weekly, New York... «. 1.85 
200.. World, Tri-Weekly, New York..... ec 
2.75.. Youth s Companion, Boston, Mass............. W 2.50 


Nopremiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine fs 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, sub- 
tract $1 from — price given in column B. All these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
8 necessary that at least one subscription to our maga- 
sine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
eer se oe — aatutenh Guilin 
ter first copy of any paper su or bom 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers 
auch paper. : 

The above prices include any one of the Special Pre 

mium Books which we offer with a year’s subscription. 
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<E —The Old Hoe 


The old hoe for fighting weeds was like an old-time musket, it killed 
the enemy one by one. The Hallock ‘‘Success’’ Weeder is like a 
Gatling gun. It knocks them over by the million. Can you afford to be a slave 
to the hoe when you can escape so easily? Hallock’s is the only perfect weeder. It has 
the most enthusiastic possible endorsement from the 50,000 farmers who now use it, 


HALLOCK’S 


“SUCCESS” cc: WEEDER cairo 


is the quickest, easiest and most thorough implement for working corn, wheat, oats, rye, cot- 
ton, potatoesand other vegetables, asparagus, strawberries, for cov- 
~ 












— grass seed, Hungarian, crimson clover, millet, etc. By its 
use farmers get from 5 to 10 more bushels 
of wheat or oats to the acre and they can, 
cultivate 20 to 40 acres of corn, wheat or 
tatoesa day. For light harrowing, pulver- , xy 
izing, weeding, or cultivating it is fh, > 
the success of the century. Write to- aie 
+ day for circulars telling what farmers 
have done with the ‘‘Success’’ Weeder. 


qaigiiall Mii ial dt 
HALLOCK WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR CO., | 

















Box 804 York, Pa. YL 


( Please mention box number.) 


























} Bn RR Be ee 16 “PLANET JRS.” 


I> Put®in a Ton and a Hal of Onion Seed 
on a Siz Hundred Acre Island 
Market Garden. 


Granting that the seed is good and properly planted, an onion crop depends upon nothing so much as the culti- a 
vation. . The onion plant is a tender littl lio A 


e fellow and a slow crow. Peden grow bo A WR Dery 
i . land thorough cultivation, for which nothing equals our n - No. 
Peeters Td vg at vegetables astride or between the rows, Attachments fur every purpose. 
in our new 1901 Catalogue, which is the finest we have ever pub- 

el hale nine abouts: ty tH Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cultivators, Seeders, 
Single and Four Row Beet Cultivators, and reduced prices for 1901. Sixteen pages of —————_ 
views show how “Planet Jrs.” are used at home anc in many foreign countries. We mail them free 
as long as the 350,000 last. 

.. S& Le ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Behe Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. 








|$8.\50 $16.25 $28.75 


eam |cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, Zsec~ 


tions; also 3 & 4 sections, 
$2" 
BALL BEARING. =) 
iw tlock a ments waning cod tea einer aibaye thio Steal Bees 
ra 
ied Peis |etaen, dboce 16° or 20 
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) 
ank Seeder 
coop Faille naa alle We ore wheat, oats, grass} in hills and drills, 12 ac. a day.i 
challenge the world with this|®¢d etc. 4 to 10 acres} Fertilizer extra. Handles all 
h com: | planter Will ship it on trial in an hour. Works perfect.| kinds of seed perfectly. 


inning |is the price of our Calumet 
Improved check row planter 





N corn; bean, and 
F Garden seeder: Drops 
or 12-16 het 





| Ugually retailed for $3: 
competition with allothers, We 735 tt. Land Roller, 7 





les plows. Alsoscales, spray 

















breast 1 discs 16' or 20 in. in|Caltivater, plain, with & Sree. | have 95 of Plan d . 
Darwein -Allkinas|dieneters Pay double|shovels, Spreads to 33 in, Drills for held and frond =. ‘ 270. Drea anille, fare’ belle — 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 N. Jeffersoa St., Chicago, Ills, 





of and double harness. )you get no better. Send for our FREE 328-Page Agricultural 








The New No. 15 Iron Age Combined Single 
Wheel Hoe, Hill and Drill Seeder, unlike 
some combination implements, is better than ten 

&. single tools to do the same work. You can buy 

Kno better seed drill, no better wheel hoe, Changed 
N easily. Places seed in hills 
QUA or drills, plows, rakes, opens 
furrows, covers, hills, hoes 


REBUILT 


SUPPL Bargain Pri 
ost Machinery ‘De pot on earth. 





Fair, the Omaba Exposition, the 
Chicago Post Office, and other 
structures. We rebuild machin- 
ery of all kinds, and sell with 
guarantees. oilers 
gines m $36 
_— s8 uP, 
c. We carry complete stock of Gener: 
lies, such as BELTING, HAFTING, 
ANGERS. PUL EYS, LEO 
PIPE, IRON ROOFING, HARD- 
WARE, VALVES & FITTINGS, 
PLUMBING MATERIAL 
Will eend free, our 250-page Catalog No. 
Constantly buying entire stocks 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.., 
W. 36th & Iron Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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ee —} and cultivates. It is light, 
K/ YS strongandsimple. Described 
/1\ fully in the free Iron Age Book 
Tor 1901—a standard guide to implement buying. 


up; Bn 
“= up; Steam Pumps 
BATEMAN MFG. ©0., Box 182, Grenloch, N. J. S 
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un 
RAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been making these 
= Pay ebb te AL PEA Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 

and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Su ply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
F Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. J: ecknen, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 
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